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working with us on the volume. Our particular thanks go to Jane Black for her 
invaluable advice and assistance as well as for her essay. Finally, we thank Brill 
Academic Publishers for agreeing to publish the volume and our Brill editors 
Ivo Romein and Theo Joppe for so expertly facilitating the whole process from 
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CHAPTER 1 
Robert Black: A Life of Scholarship 


Jonathan Davies 


Since the Second World War, the Italian Renaissance in general and the his- 
tory of Florence in particular have been the foci of extensive and intensive 
research by many Anglophone scholars. Of all these scholars, Bob Black has 
made some of the most important and original contributions, especially to 
the fields of education, humanism, and political thought. With this volume, it 
is our pleasure to celebrate him and his achievements on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. Born in Chicago in 1946, Bob was an undergraduate at the 
University of Chicago from 1963 to 1966. As a Fulbright scholar at the University 
of London under the supervision of Nicolai Rubinstein, he completed in 1974 
his PhD thesis on Benedetto Accolti, the lawyer, humanist, and chancellor of 
the Florentine Republic. The emphases on historical questions and context 
and on unpublished manuscript and archival sources which characterize Bob's 
scholarship were instilled by Rubinstein.! Bob's deep knowledge of the rich 
holdings of the Florentine State Archive was further increased during his fel- 
lowship of the Committee to Rescue Italian Art from 1971 to 1973 when he was 
one of the angeli del fango who helped to rescue the manuscripts and docu- 
ments damaged by the flood of 1966.? In 1977, Bob was appointed to a teaching 
fellowship in the School of History at the University of Leeds, where he would 
remain for the rest of his academic career. He was appointed lecturer in 1979, 
senior lecturer in 1990, reader in 1995, professor in 2002, and research professor 
and senior fellow in 2007, positions which he held until his retirement in 2014 
and which allowed Bob to devote himself to the writing of his award-winning 
biography of Machiavelli. 

The nature and development of education and humanism in medieval and 
Renaissance Italy have been the main subjects of Bob's research. Until Bob's 
biography, Benedetto Accolti was the least known of the humanist chancellors 


1 Robert Black, "Nicolai Rubinstein (1911-2002), Renaissance News and Notes xiv1a (sic; 
recte XV.1, Spring/Winter 2003): 5. 

2 Robert Black and Reinhold Mueller “Contributo alla ricostituzione di serie archivistiche dan- 
neggiate nell'alluvione del 1966 nell'Archivio di Stato di Firenze,” Rassegna degli archivi di 
Stato 33 (1973): 464-67. 
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of Florence? Although Accolti was a successful lawyer and professor at the 
University of Florence, Bob demonstrates that Accolti's true passion was for 
the studia humanitatis rather than for the law. As chancellor, he implemented 
permanently the use of italic script in the chancery which had been planned 
by Leonardo Bruni and introduced temporarily by Carlo Marsuppini. Accolti 
also restored the use of classical style in public letter-writing which had 
begun under Marsuppini and declined during the disordered chancellorship 
of Poggio Bracciolini. However, the innovation of diplomatic records and the 
debates of the consultative assembly, the pratica, being written in classical 
Latin prose was entirely Accolti's.* He also used his term as chancellor to write 
two important humanist works: the dialogue known as Dialogus de praestantia 
virorum sui aevi (1461-1463) and the history of the First Crusade, De bello a 
Christianis contra Barbaros gesto pro Christi sepulchro et Judaea recuperandis 
libri IV (1464). Bob argues that the dialogue is the first long text to focus openly 
on the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns which had divided humanists 
since the publication of Bruni's Dialogi ad Petrum Paulum Histrum and which 
would continue to be the subject of debate until the eighteenth century. Bob 
also claims the significance of the dialogue to religious thought with Accolti 
linking cultural history and church history. Accolti is presented as one of the 
first writers to consider the growth of the church entirely historically and as 
one of the first humanists to view the Middle Ages as a subject appropriate for 
historical study.5 Bob's interest in the theory and practice of humanist histori- 
ography which began with his study of Accolti continued with his analysis of 
the new laws of history at the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth, especially the writings of Giovanni Pontano, Paolo Cortesi, 
Angelo Poliziano, Bartolomeo Scala, and Francesco Guicciardini.® 

Bob's research on Accolti was also the origin of his interest in the his- 
tory of education. As he sought information in the state archive of Arezzo, 
Accolti's hometown, Bob found documents on the University of Arezzo from 
the fifteenth century, when, according to the historiography, it had ceased to 
function. This led to a series of publications on education and humanism in 
Arezzo including Bob's edition of 161 documents regarding the University of 
Arezzo between its foundation in the thirteenth century and 1530 together 


3 Robert Black, Benedetto Accolti and the Florentine Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985). This is updated in Robert Black, "Benedetto Accolti: A Portrait," 
in Christopher S. Celenza and Kenneth Gouwens, eds. Humanism and Creativity in the 
Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 61-83. 

4 Black, Benedetto Accolti, 138-83. 

Black, Benedetto Accolti, xi, 184—223; Black, “Benedetto Accolti”, 74-75. 

6 Robert Black, “The New Laws of History,’ Renaissance Studies 1 (1987): 126-56. 
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with 1123 documents detailing pre-university education in Arezzo. The Aretine 
commune's support of its grammar school saw the appointment of a series of 
outstanding teachers, including Francesco di Feo who taught there from 1389 
to 1428 and whose pupils included Bruni, Marsuppini, and Accolti. It is now 
clear beyond question that Arezzo was a major centre of learning in the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance and that it made a significant contribution 
to the development of humanism.’ 

The culmination of Bob's study of education and humanism is found in two 
monumental works: Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance 
Italy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001) and Education and Society 
in Florentine Tuscany: Teachers, Pupils and Schools, c. 1250-1500. Vol. 1 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007).8 In the first of these books, Bob provides the first detailed histori- 
cal analysis of the Latin curriculum as taught at the elementary and grammat- 
ical levels in the Italian states during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Given that the culture of these states was based on Latin education, it is sur- 
prising that such a study had not been made before. Bob attributes this to 
three factors. First, that the subject had been approached by scholars from a 
range of disciplines (philology, linguistics, philosophy, and history) each with 
its own particular agenda and limitations. For example, the philosophers have 
viewed the educational syllabus through the lenses of positivism or Hegelian/ 
Crocean/Gentilian idealism whereas historians have tended to focus on the 
institutional and social aspects of education. Secondly, there is only a small 
number of archival documents regarding the curriculum and those which 
are available usually deal only with elementary school education. Meanwhile 
manuscript schoolbooks have been neglected as a source. Finally, scholars 
have concentrated largely on the teaching of leading humanists such as Pier 
Paolo Vergerio, Gasparino Barzizza, Guarino Guarini, Niccoló Perotti, Lorenzo 
Valla, and Angelo Poliziano; the ways in which 9996 of the population were 
educated have been largely ignored. Bob approached the Latin curriculum 


7 Robert Black, “The Studio Aretino in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries,’ History 
of Universities 5 (1985): 55-82; “Humanism and Education in Renaissance Arezzo,” I Tatti 
Studies: Essays in the Renaissance 2 (1987): 171-238; Robert Black, "Higher Education in 
Florentine Tuscany: New Documents from the Second Half of the Fifteenth Century,” in Peter 
Denley and Caroline Elam, eds., Florence and Italy: Renaissance Studies in Honour of Nicolai 
Rubinstein. Westfield Publications in Medieval Studies, 2 (London: Committee for Medieval 
Studies, Westfield College, 1988), 209-22; Louise George Clubb and Robert Black, Romance 
and Aretine Humanism in Sienese Comedy, 1516: Pollastra's Parthenio at the Studio di Siena. 
Biblioteca Studii Senensis, 6 (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1993); Robert Black, Studio e scuola 
in Arezzo durante il medioevo e il Rinascimento: i documenti d'archivio fino al 1530 (Arezzo: 
Accademia Petrarca di Arezzo di lettere, arti e scienze, 1996). 

8 The second volume of Education and Society in Florentine Tuscany is forthcoming. 
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and its teaching with a different method and with different sources. His work 
with Gabriella Pomaro led him to apply palaeography as well as philology to 
the analysis of 1,305 manuscripts produced across the Italian peninsula. His 
reconstruction of the Latin curriculum in Italian schools from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century is founded on this extensive material.? 

Bob comes to some striking conclusions. He argues that: 


Therealrevolutionaries in the history of Italian medieval and Renaissance 
school education would appear to be the Northern European grammari- 
ans and philosophers who reshaped the theory of language in the twelfth 
century, together with the thirteenth-century French and Italian teachers 
who brought this new logical approach to Latin down to the level of the 
classroom.!? 


The impact of these developments can be seen in the teaching of sentence 
structure and prose composition where the key textbook was Alexander of 
Villedieu's Doctrinale, first published in 1199 and used widely across the Italian 
peninsula from the thirteenth century onwards. Although there were some 
innovations in the teaching of grammar in Italian schools (pupils there often 
had their own copies of textbooks rather than memorizing them as in north- 
ern Europe), these changes had ended by the fourteenth century. Almost all 
fifteenth-century secondary grammars were traditional." 

The division of Latin authors into minor and major also began in the twelfth 
century. Bob’s research confirms the arguments first advanced by Louis Paetow 
for the decline of the classics in the thirteenth century. These were revived in 
the fourteenth century and ‘Fifteenth-century humanism, in this context, rep- 
resents a continuation of the Trecento revival, in which some authors such as 
Cicero and Vergil attained a level of popularity unprecedented in the middle 
ages. At the same time, Boethius’ Consolation and minor authors continued to 
be taught.!? There were also continuities in the teaching of prose writing style. 
This began with pupils using syntax derived from contemporary Romance lan- 
guages, what was called the ordo naturalis. They then progressed to writing an 
ornamented prose known as the ordo artificialis. The main textbook for the 


9 Black, Humanism and Education, 1-3, 12-33. A study of over 100 codices resulted in the 
monograph Robert Black and Gabriella Pomaro, Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy in 
Italian Medieval and Renaissance Education: Schoolbooks and their Glosses in Florentine 
Manuscripts. Biblioteche e Archivi, 7 (Florence: SISMEL, Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2000). 

10 Black, Humanism and Education, 366. 

11 Black, Humanism and Education, 7, 64-172. 

12 Black, Humanism and Education, 8, 173—274, 367. 
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ordo artificialis from the thirteenth to the early fifteenth century was Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf's Poetria nova. Although new manuals by humanists such as Niccoló 
Perotti and Agostino Dati were introduced, the division of Latin teaching into 
the grammatical and the rhetorical continued.!? 

The reading of Latin authors at school was also marked by continuity. By 
analysing the glosses of 324 Florentine schoolbooks together with school cop- 
ies of Boethius' Consolation in the Bodleian Library, Bob reveals how these 
books were read and understood. He demonstrates that the teaching of these 
texts in Italian schools in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance was almost 
entirely philological rather than moral or philosophical. There was a remarka- 
ble consistency in practices from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century.!4 

In contrast to the stability of the Latin curriculum as taught in schools 
across the Italian peninsula, Bob's study of pre-university education within 
Florentine Tuscany from the mid-thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century 
exposes important changes and differences which address the question he sets 
himself: why the Florentine Renaissance?!5 Mass literacy was first achieved 
in the Italian cities of the Middle Ages. Given its significance, the rise of lay 
education has been the focus of much research. However, these studies have 
either concentrated on developments in individual towns or provided gen- 
eral overviews of Italian education. Bob took a different approach, examining 
local and regional developments in pre-university education in the city of 
Florence and what became Florentine subject territories. Such an analysis had 
not been attempted before, not least because of the huge number of relevant 
archival documents.!6 Bob's work is based on a vast quantity of primary sources 
in the archives and libraries of Florence and eighteen Tuscan cities and towns 
as well as of others in Assisi, London, New York, Oxford, Rome, and Venice. 

Until the twelfth century, the church controlled school education across 
the Italian states, including Tuscany. However, this influence declined quickly 
in the thirteenth century with the rise of the communes. Pupils now needed 
training for careers in commerce and the professions. The decline in ecclesias- 
tical education was so profound that lay teachers were needed to teach novices 
in some Tuscan convents. The shift from church to lay education also saw a fall 
in the social status of teachers as private tutors were hired with salaries, much 
like domestic servants.!” 


13 Black, Humanism and Education, 9-10, 331-65. 
14 Black, Humanism and Education, 8-9, 275-330. 
15 Black, Education and Society, xii. 

16 Black, Education and Society, xi-xiii. 

17 Black, Education and Society, xv-xvi, 173-326. 
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By the fourteenth century, differences between Florentine Tuscany and the 
city of Florence in the focus and organization of pre-university education had 
begun to develop. In the subject towns, civic schools were established with 
teachers being paid salaries and given subsidies for their rent. This led to the 
development of a market as teachers sought the highest remuneration. The 
teaching of grammar was the focus in the public schools of Florentine Tuscany. 
This prepared boys for entry into the legal, medical, and notarial professions 
which contributed significantly to local economies. As a result, classical stud- 
ies flourished in these towns. Although the grammar curriculum was con- 
servative, there were elements of humanist influence from the late thirteenth 
century onwards with the revival of the Latin classics.!? 

The situation in the city of Florence was very different. The focus there was 
on basic literacy and commercial education. The demand for elementary and 
abacus teachers (most of whom were native Florentines) was so great that the 
commune did not have to subsidize them. They were very successful. Using 
the records of the 1427 tax survey (Catasto), Bob shows that at least 69.396 
of the adult male population of the city were sufficiently literate to complete 
their own returns. This supports Giovanni Villani's statistics from the 1330s 
which suggest between 67 and 83 percent of males in Florence went to school. 
In contrast, the teaching of grammar was marginalized in Florence until the 
late fifteenth century. For most of the Quattrocento, there was only one main 
grammar school in the city and many of its teachers (drawn from outside the 
city) were employed by the University of Florence. This emphasis on elemen- 
tary and abacus teaching reflected the economic interests of Florentines with 
their concern for business and commerce. The Florentine élite preferred to 
employ private tutors rather than send their children to school. Nevertheless, 
for most of the fifteenth century, elementary reading and writing and abacus 
were again the focus of teaching. It was only in the 1470s that humanist text- 
books began to be used by the private tutors of the Florentine élite and that the 
number of pupils attending grammar schools in Florence began to match the 
number learning abacus. Bob sees these changes as driven by social factors. In 
the highly unstable world of fifteenth-century Florence, a classical education 
came to be seen as an important marker to distinguish the élite from the rest 
of society.!9 

Bob's analysis of pre-university education within Florentine Tuscany is very 
significant for an understanding of the Florentine Renaissance. Contrary to 
general belief, Latinity grew slowly in the city of Florence, especially when 


18 Black, Education and Society, xiv, xvii-xviii, 61-120, 164—72, 245-3206. 
19 Black, Education and Society, xiv-xv, xvii-xviii, 121-72, 327-543, 613-735. 
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compared with the impressive developments in the subject towns. In this way, 
Bob solves the longstanding riddle of why, until the late fifteenth century, the 
Florentine élite were almost always the amateur patrons of classical learning 
rather than the professional humanists active in the city, most of whom were 
born and educated in the Florentine subject towns.?9 

Aside from his monographs, Bob has made other important contributions 
to debates on the Renaissance and humanism. He has edited multi-volume 
anthologies of the key scholarship. He has also written a series of arti- 
cles, essays, and reviews on these subjects.22 Bob challenges concepts of the 
Renaissance as a period (championed most influentially by Jacob Burckhardt) 
and as a movement (suggested by Ernst Gombrich). The weakness of both 
these approaches is that they emphasise similarity rather than difference, 


20 Black, Education and Society, xii. 

21 Robert Black, ed., Renaissance Thought: A Reader (London and New York: Routledge, 
2001) and Robert Black, ed., The Renaissance: Critical Concepts in Historical Studies. 4 vols. 
(London: Routledge, 2006). 

22 See especially Robert Black, “Florence,” in Roy Porter and Mikuláš Teich, eds. The 
Renaissance in National Context (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 21-41; 
Robert Black, “The Donation of Constantine: A New Source for the Concept of the 
Renaissance?”, in Alison Brown, ed., Language and Images of Renaissance Italy (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1995), 51-85; Robert Black, *Humanism" in The New Cambridge Medieval 
History. Vol. 7: c. 1415-c. 1500, ed. Christopher Allmand (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 243-77, 906-15; Robert Black, Review of James Hankins, ed., Renaissance 
Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections (Cambridge, 2000), in The English Historical 
Review n6 (2001):715-16; Robert Black, "The Origins of Humanism, Its Educational 
Context and Its Early Development: A Review Article of Ronald Witt's “In the Footsteps of 
the Ancients”: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to Bruni,” Vivarium 40 (2002): 272- 
97; Robert Black, “The Renaissance and Humanism: Definitions and Origins,’ in Jonathan 
Woolfson, ed., The Palgrave Guide to the Historiography of the Renaissance (London: 
Palgrave, 2005), 97-117; Robert Black, “The origins of humanism,” in Angelo Mazzocco, ed., 
Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 37-71; Robert Black, “The 
Renaissance and the Middle Ages: Chronologies, Ideologies, Geographies,” in Alexander 
Lee, Pit Péporté, and Harry Schnitker, eds., Renaissance? Perceptions of Continuity and 
Discontinuity in Europe, c. 1300—c. 1550 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 27-44; Robert Black, Review 
of Ronald G. Witt, The Two Latin Cultures and the Foundation of Renaissance Humanism 
in Medieval Italy (Cambridge 2012), in The American Historical Review 18 (2013): 804-06; 
Robert Black, Review of Rocco Rubini, The Other Italian Renaissance: Italian Humanism 
between Hegel and Heidegger (Chicago, 2014), in The Journal of Modern History 88 (2016): 
907-09; Robert Black, Review of Patrick Baker, Italian Renaissance Humanism in the 
Mirror (Cambridge 2015), in Archivio storico italiano 175 (2017): 156-60; Robert Black, 
Review of Nicholas Scott Baker and Brian Jeffrey Maxson, eds., After Civic Humanism: 
Learning and Politics in Renaissance Italy (Toronto 2015), in The English Historical Review 
133 (2018): 932-33; Robert Black, "Kristeller and His Critics: Celenza, Rubini, Maxson, and 
Baker on Renaissance Humanism,” History of Humanities 4 (2019): 155-77. 
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implying a coherence which did not exist.?? In contrast, Bob highlights impor- 
tant variations in chronology, ideology, and geography in the development of 
the Renaissance between the thirteenth and the sixteenth century. With regard 
to chronology, he notes the general acceptance that Filippo Brunelleschi and 
Leon Battista Alberti in architecture and Poggio Bracciolini in humanist minis- 
cule imitated Romanesque and Caroline models. They rejected the Gothic 
period, not the Middle Ages as a whole. To these examples, Bob adds parallels 
in the history of education. The study of classical poets and prose writers had 
reached a peak in Italy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This declined 
during the thirteenth century with the new focus on professional and busi- 
ness training. There was an 'anti-classical revolution' led by figures such as 
Boncampagno da Signa (c. 1165-c. 1240), the professor of rhetoric at Bologna 
and Padua. Boncampagno attacked reliance on the ancients and boasted of 
never lecturing on Cicero. The rise of the pre- or early humanists at the end of 
the thirteenth century should therefore be considered as a counter-revolution. 
For example, Lovato Lovati (1240-1309) argued that he wrote Latin poetry in 
reaction to the popularity of vernacular verse. Bob also stresses that the pre- or 
early humanists were not only mostly laymen but the content of their writings 
was secular. This links to the overwhelming emphasis on the literary, the gram- 
matical, and the philological which Bob found in the manuscript glosses he 
analysed for his study of the grammar curriculum.7^ Therefore, for Bob, the life 
and works of Petrarch represent a new direction in both the chronology and 
the ideology of the Renaissance. It was Petrarch who linked the Renaissance to 
the revival of the Church, tying together cultural history and religious history, 
and influencing numerous humanists until the sixteenth century. As Bob has 
demonstrated, the Donation of Constantine was key to the periodization of 
church history and to Petrarch's views on ancient and modern history.?5 

Bob also questions the common view that Italian Renaissance human- 
ism was the ideology of the élite. He argues that for early humanists such as 
Lovato Lovati, Brunetto Latini, and Geri d'Arezzo the classical revival was a 
way to challenge the courtly and hierarchical culture of the aristocrats who 
dominated the Italian communes. All three of these men came from humble 


23 Black, "The Renaissance and the Middle Ages”, 27—28; Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilisation of 
the Period of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. S. G. C. Middlemore (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014); Ernst Gombrich, "The Renaissance—Period or Movement?" in 
Arthur G. Dickens et al., eds., Background to the English Renaissance. Introductory Lectures 
(London: Gray-Mills, 1974), 9-30. 

24 Black, “The Renaissance and the Middle Ages" 29-34. 

25 Black, "The Donation of Constantine”, 51-85; Black, "The Renaissance and the Middle 
Ages”, 33-35- 
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backgrounds: they were the sons of notaries. So, it was perhaps understanda- 
ble for them to sympathise with Cicero's argument that nobility is based on 
virtue rather than on birth or wealth.26 

In considering the geographical variations of the Renaissance, again Bob 
relates these to the development of the grammar curriculum. In the Italian 
states, there was wide conservatism. On the basis of printed editions, the pop- 
ularity among Italian schoolmasters and pupils of Alexander of Villedieu's 
Doctrinale actually grew in the late fifteenth and sixteenth century. In contrast, 
there was a revolution in grammar teaching in northern Europe. From the 
early sixteenth century, opposition to Doctrinale increased there and the last 
German edition was published in 1525. It was in northern Europe not in Italy 
that humanist pedagogy had its greatest success.?7 

For Bob, 'the Renaissance was the culmination of the ancient and medieval 
past, not the harbinger of modernity^?? When defining Renaissance human- 
ism, he favours the contemporary usage of the studia humanitatis (grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philosophy) not the philosophy of man. 
For him, ‘humanism was a discipline, not an amateur pastime for dilettanti’.29 
In all these ways, he supports the arguments of Paul Oskar Kristeller and he 
opposes the views of Jacob Burckhardt, Giovanni Gentile, Eugenio Garin, and 
their recent followers.?? 

Bob's work on Accolti also led him to the other main subject of his research: 
the history of political thought. He has traced the development of republican- 
ism from Aristotle to Francesco Guicciardini via Thomas Aquinas, Engelbert of 
Admont, John of Paris, William of Ockham, Jean Buridan, Nicole Oresme, Peter 
of Auvergne, Nicholas of Cusa, Giles of Rome, Coluccio Salutati, Bartolomeo 
Scala, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, Girolamo Savonarola, Niccoló Machiavelli, 
Marsilius of Padua, and Leonardo Bruni.?! Above all, Bob has focused on the 
ideas of Accolti’s predecessors and successors in the Florentine chancery. 
He has compared and contrasted the thoughts and actions of Salutati and 
Scala. On the question of Salutati's inconsistencies (was he a monarchist or a 


26 Black, "The Renaissance and the Middle Ages" 35-40. 

27 Black, "The Renaissance and the Middle Ages”, 40-44. 

28 Black, “Kristeller and His Critics”, 177. 

29 Black, “Kristeller and His Critics”, 157, 160, 166. 

30 Black, “Humanism”, 243-277, 907-15; Black, "Introduction", in Black, ed., Renaissance 
Thought, 1-20; Black, "General Introduction" in Black, ed., The Renaissance: Critical 
Concepts, 1: 1-23; Black, “The Renaissance and the Middle Ages”, 27-44; Black, “Kristeller 
and His Critics" 155-77. 

31 Robert Black, “Republicanism,” in Federica Cengarle, ed., L'Italia alla fine del medioevo: 
i caratteri originali nel quadro europeo. 2 vols. (Florence: Firenze University Press, 2006), 
2:1-20. 
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republican?), Bob argues that he was a political thinker not a philosopher and 
that he can best be understood via rhetoric and grammar. Rhetoric opened 
Salutati to arguments in favour of monarchy and republic, enriching his 
thought. Grammar encouraged Salutati to support these arguments with his- 
torical and literary exempla from Antiquity and the Middle Ages. His respect 
for his authorities led him to repeat their many contradictions. Salutati's 
grammatical training also boosted his search for new sources and interpreta- 
tions of political issues, explaining his development as a thinker. In addition, 
Bob stresses the need to understand Salutati's thought in the context of the 
Florentine constitution. His mixture of the democratic and the élite reflects 
the constitution after 1382 with the simultaneous increase in the number of 
those eligible for officeholding and decrease in the number of those who actu- 
ally served, as revealed by John Najemy. Bob also emphasises Florence's status 
as an imperial subject, a fact which influenced figures from Dante to Bruni and 
into the sixteenth century. It is on this point that Bob highlights Alison Brown's 
presentation of Scala as a radical innovator who sought the sovereignty of 
the Florentine commune. During Scala's term as chancellor, documents were 
issued by the chancery which were not authorised by imperial notaries. These 
revolutionary changes were short-lived but they foreshadowed the actions of 
the grand dukes of Tuscany from the sixteenth century onwards.?? 

For over thirty years, Bob has contributed significantly to the understanding 
of the life and writings of Machiavelli.?? In contrast to previous studies which 
focused on either the life or the writings, Bob's biography links them. In this way, 
he presents an original interpretation of Machiavelli's development. Following 
a good classical education, Machiavelli moved away from humanism, writing 


32 Robert Black, “The Political Thought of the Florentine Chancellors,’ The Historical Journal 
29 (1986): 991-1003; John Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus in Florentine Electoral 
Politics, 1280-1400 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1982), 263-299; Alison 
Brown, Bartolomeo Scala, 1430-1497, Chancellor of Florence. The Humanist as Bureaucrat 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 161-92, 329-43. 

33 Robert Black, “Florentine Political Traditions and Machiavelli's Election to the Chancery,” 
Italian Studies 40 (1985): 1-16; Robert Black, "Machiavelli, Servant of the Florentine 
Republic," in Gisela Bock, Quentin Skinner, and Maurizio Viroli, eds., Machiavelli and 
Republicanism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; reprint 1993), 70-99; Robert 
Black, “Machiavelli in the Chancery,’ in John M. Najemy, ed., The Cambridge Companion 
to Machiavelli (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 31-47: Robert Black, 
Machiavelli (London and New York: Routledge, 2013); Robert Black, "Machiavelli and 
the Militia: New Thoughts," Italian Studies 69 (2014): 41-50; Robert Black, “Machiavelli at 
University, and the Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio” History of Universities 28.1 
(2014): 1-27; Robert Black, "Machiavelli and the Grammarians: Benedetto Riccardini and 
Paolo Sassi da Ronciglione,” Archivio storico italiano 173 (2015): 427-81. 
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traditional vernacular poetry in his twenties and thirties, and attacking classi- 
cal political theory and humanist ethics in The Prince. It was only when he was 
in his late forties that Machiavelli returned to humanism. Both the format of 
the Discourses (commentary on an ancient writer) and its argument (interpret- 
ing ancient history to produce political thought) are typically humanist. There 
was even a return to traditional morality in his final works: The Art of War, 
the Florentine Histories, and Clizia. How can this be explained? It was not just 
the conservatism of maturity. Machiavelli had joined the élite literary circle 
which met in the Rucellai gardens and, with the commission for the Florentine 
Histories, he had become a Medici-appointed historian.?^ Bob acknowledges 
that there are key concepts in Machiavelli's writings which did not change, 
such as the importance of fortuna and virtù, the merits of republics over prin- 
cipates, the superiority of a local militia over mercenaries, and the hostility 
towards Christianity. However, “Machiavelli’s central ideas were adapted to the 
particular circumstances that he perceived to be current when writing. He was 
an author for the occasion.”35 When considering Machiavelli, Bob sees the lit- 
erary approach as necessary as the historical. In several of the forms he used 
(drama, novella, history), Machiavelli wrote some of the greatest works in the 
Italian language. Also, “The Prince is perhaps the most powerful short piece of 
prose writing in any language."?6 For Bob, Machiavelli is: 


... the first philosopher of misanthropy ... the first to vindicate a pluralist 
society ... the first champion of the political cloak (or, to use the con- 
temporary cliché, spin-doctoring)... He was the first European to vilify 
Christianity since the days of ancient Roman paganism ... As a political 
thinker he was more provocative and disturbing than even a Hobbes 
or a Marx, who did not abandon morality but redefined it in their 
own terms.?7 


Machiavelli removed the public good which had been the aim of political 
thought since Antiquity. Instead, he emphasised the glory of the prince, or the 
republic, or the individual: “[Machiavelli was] a pragmatist, offering guidance 
on the varying circumstances for winning glory in a rotten world lacking a 
moral or divine order.”38 


34 Black, Machiavelli, xxiv-xxv. 
35 Black, Machiavelli, xxv. 

36 Black, Machiavelli, xxvii. 

37 Black, Machiavelli, xviii. 

38 Black, Machiavelli, xxiii. 
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The other thread which runs through Bob's publications is the history of 
Arezzo. Apart from Aretine education, Bob has written on other aspects of the 
cultural life of the city, most notably his criticism of Carlo Ginzburg's iconolog- 
ical interpretations of Piero della Francesca's paintings The Baptism of Christ 
and The Flagellation of Christ, and of his fresco cycle in the Cappella Bacci in 
the church of San Francesco in Arezzo. Bob publishes the 1427 Catasto return 
of the Bacci family and he argues for further research into patronage and, if 
adequate documentation is unavailable, for comparisons with contemporary 
texts and visual monuments.39 

Bob has also made significant contributions to the political history of 
Arezzo.^? After the city yielded to Florentine domination in 1382, Aretines 
sought the patronage of leading Florentines. Throughout the fifteenth century, 
Arezzo offered lucrative opportunities to its patrons, especially the notariate 
dei danni dati which was responsible for punishing damage to the country 
property of town citizens. In return, the patrons could help to alleviate the 
direct and indirect taxation of the impoverished Aretines. Bob identified these 
patrons from references to them in the communal deliberations. Until the mid- 
14208, they were prominent figures in the Florentine oligarchy, including Maso 
degli Albizzi. As factionalism within Florence increased in 1428, Mediceans 
started to become patrons of Arezzo. They included Giovanni di Bicci de' 
Medici and his sons Cosimo and Lorenzo. However, after 1428 Mediceans were 
no longer cited, suggesting that the Aretines had sided with the Florentine 
oligarchy. This was confirmed in 1434 when the Aretines openly supported the 
Albizzi. Given this, it is understandable that, following the establishment of 
Medici power in Florence, Cosimo was slow to develop Medicean interests in 
Arezzo. Although these expanded in the early 1460s under Piero de' Medici, 
the key Florentine patron of Arezzo in this period was Luca Pitti. This situa- 
tion changed in 1466 when the Aretines sent troops to support the attempted 


39 Robert Black, "The Uses and Abuses Of Iconology: Piero della Francesca and Carlo 
Ginzburg,” Oxford Art Journal 9 (1986): 67-71. 

40 Robert Black, “Cosimo de’ Medici and Arezzo,’ in Francis Ames-Lewis, ed., Cosimo 
il Vecchio’ de’ Medici: Essays in Commemoration of the Gooth Anniversary of Cosimo de’ 
Medicis birth, including papers delivered at the Society for Renaissance Studies Sexcentenary 
Symposium at the Warburg Institute, London, 19 May 1989 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 
33-47; Robert Black, “Piero de’ Medici and Arezzo,” in Andreas Beyer and Bryce Boucher, 
eds., Piero de’ Medici ‘il Gottoso' (1416-1469): Kunst im Dienste der Mediceer. Artefact, 6 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 21-38; Robert Black, “Lorenzo and Arezzo,” in Michael 
Mallett and Nicholas Mann, eds., Lorenzo the Magnificent: Culture and Politics (London: 
Warburg Institute, 1996), 217-34; Robert Black, “Arezzo, the Medici and the Florentine 
Regime,” in William J. Connell and Andrea Zorzi, eds., Florentine Tuscany: Structures and 
Practices of Power (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2000), 293-311. 
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coup against Piero which was led by, amongst others, Pitti. From this point, the 
Medici recognised the significance of Arezzo as a powerbase. In the late 1460s, 
Lorenzo de' Medici became the leading Florentine patron of Arezzo. At first, 
he allowed other Florentines to also exert patronage. However, from the mid- 
1480s Lorenzo's political position in Florence was secure and he became the 
sole patron. According to Bob, by the end of the fifteenth century, there were 
three elements in the governance of the Aretine province: lord (Florence), 
subject (Arezzo), and the Medici. Aretine allegiance to the Medici was one 
of the factors in the rebellion of the city against Florentine rule in 1502. The 
revolt was punished severely with a restriction on communal autonomies. 
Henceforth, Arezzo was regarded as a Medicean city and Leo x restored its 
privileges in 1514.4! 

I would like to conclude with some personal remarks. I was not his student 
but no-one has had a bigger influence on me as an historian than Bob. We 
met in 1987 when he suggested that I focus on the history of the University 
of Florence for my doctoral thesis. He introduced me to the Florentine State 
Archive and advised me on which collections to consult. In 1992/93, I worked 
as his research assistant in Florence, Pistoia, and Prato, and so it was with Bob's 
encouragement that I began the work in Tuscan archives and libraries which 
would later lead me to Lucca, Pisa, and Siena. From 1994 to 1997 I held a British 
Academy Postdoctoral Fellowship at the University of Leeds with Bob as my 
mentor. Whilst I was there, I wrote my first book and Bob commented on the 
draft. I could not have had a better reader. Bob also allowed me to audit his 
final year seminars on Machiavelli. In my mind's eye, I can still see him with his 
copies of The Prince and the Discourses propped before him, constantly refer- 
ring to the Italian texts and outlining some of the ideas which would appear in 
his biography. After I left Leeds, my research focused first on Tuscany and then 
on other regions of Italy. It is a trajectory which has been inspired by Bob who 
has always looked beyond Florence. Thank you, Bob for all you have done for 
me and happy birthday! 


41 Black, "Arezzo, the Medici and the Florentine Regime" 293-311. 


PART 1 


Politics 


CHAPTER 2 


The Problem of Succession for the Visconti 
and the Sforza 


Jane Black 


"The duchy or rather the ducal status should be preserved intact; he therefore 
leaves as his heir..." This statement, made in 1399 on behalf of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, appears in the will in which he declared his eldest son, Giovanni 
Maria, to be his overall heir; the ducal title, created in 1395, had been given 
both to him and to his descendants. By that time the hereditary principle had 
been long established in Milan's governing family: Visconti rule had descended 
from Matteo I to his son Galeazzo I and his grandson Azzone; Azzone, with no 
male heir, was succeeded by his uncles, Matteo's younger sons, Luchino and 
Giovanni, archbishop of Milan, who ruled jointly. On 31 May 1349, shortly after 
Luchino's death, even though the hereditary process had been in operation 
for several generations, a special act was passed that made Visconti rule hered- 
itary in law: authority was to go only to Matteo r's descendants in the male 
line.? The act itself was not based on any high principle, but was the result 
of a scheme on the part of the archbishop's nephews, Matteo, Galeazzo, 


1 The will is published in Luigi Osio, Documenti diplomatici tratti dagli archivi milanesi, 
3 vols. (Milan: La Goliardica, 1864-1877), 1: 318-38; here 320: “Considerans quod ducatus 
sive dignitas ducalis de jure et secundum laudabiles consuetudines debet plusquam fieri 
potest integra conservari, instituit sibi heredem..." Osio wrongly ascribed the will to 1397 
(see Eugène Jarry, “Actes additionnels au contrat de marriage de Louis d'Orléans et de 
Valentine Visconti," Bibliothéque de l'École des Chartes 62 (1901): 25-51; here 36. According 
to Cesare Manaresi, Inventari e regesti del R. Archivio di Stato di Milano, 1, I registri viscontei 
(Milan: Cisalpino-Goliardica, 1915), xix, the will was composed between 26 November 1399 
and 3o June 1400. On general issues of legitimacy and inheritance among Italian signori see 
Dario Canzian, “Condivisione del potere, modalità di successione e processo di dinastizzazi- 
one,’ in Signorie cittadine nell'Italia comunale, ed. Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur (Rome: Viella, 
2013), 439-64, and Gian Maria Varanini “Forme della legittimazione e aspirazioni dinastiche. 
Note sui regimi signorili dell'Italia nord-orientale (secoli XIII-XIV), in Ruptura i legitimació 
dinàstica a l'edat mitjana, ed. Flocel Sabaté (Lleida: Pagès, 2018). 171-86. 

2 "Statuitur quod ... quilibet alius masculus descendens per lineam masculinam et ex legitimo 
matrimonio ex prefato quondam domino Matheo de Vicecomitibus sit et sint perpetuo verus 
et legitimus et naturalis dominus” Monumenta historiae patriae, 16, Leges municipales, 2.1 
(Turin: Augustae Taurinorum Reg. Typograph., 1876), cap. 279, cols 1071-74, here col 1072; for 
the statute in other places see Claudia Storti Storchi, "Statuti viscontei di Bergamo,” in Scritti 
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and Bernabò, to seize power: Visconti territories would otherwise have been 
claimed for Luchino's son, Luchino Novello, not yet three years old. The statute 
specified that only the descendants of a legitimate marriage were entitled to 
inherit: Luchino Novello, it was subsequently asserted, was illegitimate.? The 
act became an important part of Milanese law, included much later in the 
collection of documents drawn up by Francesco Sforza in support of his own 
claims to the duchy.4 

The statute did not solve the succession issue: the act laid down only that 
Visconti rule was hereditary, but not how rival descendants were to be dis- 
tinguished. With Matteo, Galeazzo, and Bernabó all vying for power, Visconti 
conquests were divided among them, the city of Milan itself being partitioned. 
According to the contemporary chronicler, Pietro Azario, a division of this kind 
was traditional in Lombardy.? The most senior brother, Matteo, loathed by the 
other two, was dead within three months: Galeazzo and Bernabò were left to 
rule as independent rivals. Gian Galeazzo's first ducal diploma, as granted by 
Wenceslas, did not help, specifying only that after the duke's death the title was 
to go to "his heirs and successors" $ The first mention of primogeniture appears 
in Gian Galeazzo's second investiture, granted in 1396, that created a second 
ducal title to cover the rest of his dominion. According to this document, Gian 
Galeazzo's eldest son was to succeed to both Milanese duchies, and thereafter 
his firstborn and so on "in infinitum." The clause that only Gian Galeazzo's 
descendants "from his legitimate marriage" could inherit, together with the 
additional constraint of primogeniture, had the effect of excluding the duke's 


sugli statuti lombardi (Milan: Giuffrè, 2007), 1-56; here 15 n. 51; Canzian, “Condivisione del 
potere,” 447. 

3 Francesco Cognasso, "L'unificazione della Lombardia sotto Milano," in Storia di Milano, 5 
(Milan: Fondazione Treccani, 1955), 3-567; here 327. 

4 Archivio di Stato, Milan, Registri ducali 2, pp. 191-260; here pp. 231-232; the collection is 
described on p. 260 as having been completed in 1461. 

5 "Verum quia diversi diversos respectus habent et volentes dominio Mediolani et in aliis civ- 
itatibus ut supra separate potiri, ut moris est in partibus Lombardorum, voluerunt dominia 
dividere et separare ut unusquisque ipsorum exercere posset in agendis pro libito voluntatis." 
(Liber gestorum in Lombardia, ed. F. Cognasso, Rerum italicarum scriptores, (henceforth RIS), 
n.s. 16.4 [Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939], 65. 24-27). 

6 For the prestige of Gian Galeazzo's first investiture across Europe, see Federica Cengarle, 
“I Visconti ed il titolo ducale: qualche riflessione,” in La naissance du duché de Savoie (1416), 
ed. Laurent Repart et al. (Université Savoie Mont Banc, 2020), pp. 95-105. 

7 Archivio di Stato, Milan, Registri ducali, 2, p. 196: "Edicimus et sancimus quod ... primogen- 
itus masculus natus ex legitimo matrimonio tui Joan. Galeaz Ducis Mediolani dumtaxat 
succedat in ducatibus predictis" The diploma is published, not completely accurately, in 
Johann Christian Luenig, Codex Italice diplomaticus 4 vols. (Frankfort: Lanckisch, 1725-1735), 
1: 425-32; here 428. 
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great enemies, Bernabó's sons, whom he had dispossessed in the famous 
coup of 1385. 

Primogeniture was well established in European monarchies by the time 
Gian Galeazzo acquired his crucial second diploma. Apart from the empire, 
most regimes abided by some such system, the main area of disagreement 
being the role of women in transmitting inheritance rights. Primogeniture was 
promoted as the best system for succession among Lombard jurists, includ- 
ing the leading authority of the late fourteenth century, Baldo degli Ubaldi. 
Invited by Gian Galeazzo Visconti to teach at the University of Pavia, he was 
instrumental in developing the legal underpinning that Gian Galeazzo needed 
for his new status.® Baldo said of primogeniture, “It is a legitimate custom, 
approved by divine law, that the eldest son succeeds to a kingdom." In the 
middle of the next century, the principle was enthusiastically backed by 
Martino Garati; from 1439 to 1446 this respected jurist was closely associated 
with the regime, teaching civil law at the university of Pavia. He published 
a string of opinions and treatises the best known of which, the Tractatus de 
principibus dealing with princely government, was dedicated to Duke Filippo 
Maria.!? Garati's treatise on primogeniture (De primogenitura) was written in 
1449 after Filippo Maria's death.!! Of primogeniture as adopted in a ruling fam- 
ily, he wrote, "Everyone thinks it is a valid custom, the reason being that the 
human race craves peace and quiet, peace and quiet being fostered more by 
having one ruler than several"? 

Primogeniture meant that in theory disputes could be avoided; but the prin- 
ciple brought its own problems, which in turn had to be addressed in legal 


8 Jane Black, Absolutism in Renaissance Milan (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
64-66; 147; eadem, “The Politics of Law” in A Companion to Late Medieval and Early 
Modern Milan, ed. Andrea Gamberini (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 432-53; here 440—43. 

9 Comment on Codex, De secundis nuptiis, l. In quibus, (C. 5, 9, 7), para. 5: “Pone consue- 
tudo dictat, et est iusta consuetudo approbata iure divino, quod filius primogenitus suc- 
cedit in regno.” 

10 See Il Tractatus de principibus di Martino Garati da Lodi, ed. Gigliola Soldi Rondinini 
(Milan: Istituto editoriale cisalpino, 1968), with biographical details on 5-8; see also 
eadem, “Filippo Maria Visconti, duca di Milano,” Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 47 
(1997): 772-82. 

11 Franca Leverotti, "Strutture familiari nel tardo medioevo italiano," Revista d'historia medi- 
eval 10 (1999): 233-68; here 254; published online by Reti Medievali. 

12 The treatise is published in Tractatus universi iuris (Venice: [Franciscus Ziletti], 1584— 
1586), 10, pt 1, ff. 167318"; here Quaestio 12, f. 17": "Quaero an valeat consuetudo quod pri- 
mogenitus succedat? Respondeo aut loquimur in regno vel principatu, aut patrimonio, 
vel haereditate. Primo casu omnes concludunt valere consuetudinem ... et est ratio quia 
humanum genus appetit pacem et quietem ... sed pax et quies populi magis procreatur 
ab uno principante quam a pluribus." 
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circles. If an incumbent died, did his younger brother take precedence over the 
previous ruler's younger brother; was a ruler free, if he so wished, to overturn 
the custom of primogeniture in favour of a younger son; what if the eldest 
son became a monk; what if twins were born? These were just some of the 
questions addressed by Martino and others on the question of primogeni- 
ture, reflecting real-life issues. A clear challenge was whether the eldest son 
enjoyed his father's confidence or whether that son was the most capable of 
wielding power. Here, according to Martino, there was room for flexibility. To 
the question “whether, as king or duke, a father can deprive his eldest son of 
rights under primogeniture for no reason,” the answer was no.'? Nevertheless, 
Martino believed that “the custom in kingdoms that the eldest son takes prece- 
dence should not be mean regardless the good of the entire realm. Therefore, 
if the eldest son is not capable of ruling the principality or kingdom, the king- 
dom can be given to the second son."^ “In kingdoms and other unified states,” 
he explained, “a disobedient son is deprived, and rightfully; this gloss should be 
understood as applying to kingdoms, duchies, and similar territories."5 

Even with primogeniture, family relations played a critical role in establish- 
ing the succession. Gian Galeazzo was evidently dubious about the leadership 
qualities of his eldest son, Giovanni Maria, compared to the second, Filippo 
Maria. According to Pier Candido Decembrio, while the latter was still a child 
“he showed such strength and force of personality that it made his father long 
for him to become his heir instead of Giovanni Maria." 6 The result was that 
Gian Galeazzo inserted a number of restrictions into his will: Visconti domin- 
ions in Lombardy were divided between the two brothers, Giovanni Maria 
receiving only the central block, Filippo Maria the outlying eastern and west- 
ern areas. The will's ruling that the duchy should not be split was saved by a 
formality: Filippo Maria was to enjoy full powers, but his area would be con- 
sidered as held in fief from Giovanni Maria. To restrict Giovanni Maria's status 


13  dbid.f 17", Questio 18: "Quaero an pater rex, vel dux possit sine causa privare primogeni- 
tum iure primogeniturae? Respondeo quod non.’ 

14 Tractatus de principibus, 93-94: "Consuetudo regni quod primogenitus preferatur non 
debet interpretari contra utilitatem tocius regni ... Ideo si primogenitus est insufficiens 
ad regendum principatum vel regnum, posset secundogenito sufficienti regnum concedi." 

15 Tractatus de primogenitura, f. 16", Quaestio 10: "In regno et aliis dignitatibus indivisibili- 
bus filius inobediens privatur et legitime, quam glossam sane intelligite quo ad regnum, 
ducatum, et similes dignitates." 

16 Vita Philippi Mariae, tertii Ligurum Ducis, ed. Felice Fossati in Petri Candidi Decembrii 
Opuscula historica ed. A. Butti et al. RIS, n. s. 20.1 (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1925-1958), 17: 
"Cum infans adhuc esset, adeo ingenij sui vim atque indolem ostendit, ut pater eum 
Joanni Marie natu maiori in successione preponere optaret." 
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still further, the will stated that Filippo Maria was to be judged of age at fifteen, 
but Giovanni Maria only at twenty.!” 

Neither Giovanni Maria nor Filippo Maria left either sons or testament, 
so that the next duke faced with problems connected to primogeniture was 
Francesco Sforza, who had six sons. On taking Milan, he had the eldest, 
Galeazzo Maria, made count of Pavia and thus heir apparent. In 1457, during 
negotiations for a new investiture with Frederick 111, the duke specified that 
he wanted primogeniture to feature in his diploma, as it had done in Gian 
Galeazzo's second investiture.!8 The principle was spelt out in 1457 in all three 
sample diplomas forwarded by the Sforza chancery to the imperial court.!9 
But the fact was that Galeazzo Maria, by then thirteen, was turning moody 
and self-indulgent. Afraid excessive adulation was having a bad effect on him, 
Francesco composed a manual of proper conduct: “You know that hitherto 
I have never even given you a slap, but now you are old enough to know right 
from wrong,” he wrote, spelling out a list of injunctions that Galeazzo Maria 
was to take to heart; if he failed to improve, his father's forbearance would 
change.?? Only a few weeks before he died, the exasperated duke wrote to 
Galeazzo Maria, who was by then twenty-two, lecturing him “to stop being a 
child and behave like a man”?! Perhaps he was aware that in legal circles it was 
believed that if a ruler lost faith in his eldest son, primogeniture could be over- 
turned; at any rate, Francesco did not name Galeazzo Maria as his successor. 

While Francesco despaired of Galeazzo Maria's suitability to become 
duke, Bianca Maria's main concern before her husband died had been that 
he would make his wishes clear, instead of leaving the mess her own father 
had bequeathed by failing to draft a proper will. Their private correspondence 


17 Osio, Documenti, 1: 329. 

18 Fabio Cusin, “I rapporti tra la Lombardia e l'impero dalla morte di Francesco Sforza all'av- 
vento di Ludovico il Moro,” Annali della R. Università degli studi economici e commerciali 
di Trieste 6 (1934): 213-322; here 216-17. 

19  Primogeniture features in all three suggested diplomas forwarded to the imperial court in 
1457: Archivio di Stato, Milan, Sforzesco Alemagna 569, pp. 37, 45, and 55. 

20 Suggerimenti di buon vivere dettati da Francesco Sforza pel figliolo Galeazzo Maria, ed. 
Gianni Brera (Milan: La Vita Felice, 2009), 21: “Galeazzo: tu say che fino adesso nuy non 
ne correzassemo may con ti, né may te daessemo pur uno solo boffetto ... consyderato che 
hormay tu sey in etate de cognoscere el bene et lo male ... dechiarendoti et promittendoti 
che, se tu attenderay ad vivere costumamente et fare bene, tu saray ... ben amato, et ben 
viduto et laudato, come caro figliolo; ma facendo ti lo contrario ... te promettemo de fare 
tucto lo contrario de quello che havemo facto fin adesso." 

21 VincentlIlardi “Introduction,” Dispatches with Related Documents of Milanese Ambassadors 
in France, vol. 3: 1466 (Dekalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1981), xlvii, and n. 24: 
"Et vogli hormay ussire de le cose de pucti et fae le cose de homo" (3 February 1466). 
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appears to contradict the stance taken in negotiations with the emperor: she 
and Francesco believed the succession was a matter, not for the emperor, but 
for the duke. A letter Bianca Maria wrote to her husband, along with his reply, 
concurs that in the matter of the succession the duke was entitled to bequeath 
his dominions to whichever son he favoured, regardless of terms laid down 
in any earlier investiture.22 References to primogeniture contained in the sug- 
gested models for a diploma forwarded to Frederick 111 were evidently drafted 
to comply with imperial norms rather than to reflect the couple's wishes: the 
duke would decide which of his sons should take over. In the end Francesco 
gave no indication of whom he preferred to become the next duke: like his 
father-in-law, he left no will. 

Primogeniture, it seems, did not hold the answer to the Milanese succession. 
The most obvious instance of its deliberate repudiation appears in Galeazzo 
Maria's will. His eldest son, Gian Galeazzo Sforza, was to inherit; in the event 
of that son's death, his second son, Ermes would be duke; next in line ought to 
have been Galeazzo Maria's most senior brother, Sforza Maria. But Galeazzo 
Maria willed his dominions to the younger brother, Ludovico il Moro. Sforza 
Maria's exclusion, violating the rules of primogeniture, raises the question of 
the role of the imperial diploma in determining the succession. 

Primogeniture may have been enshrined in Gian Galeazzo's longed-for sec- 
ond investiture, but that diploma had a precarious life. Most of Gian Galeazzo's 
successors lacked an investiture: neither Giovanni Maria nor, until 1426, had 
Filippo Maria been formally recognized by the emperor; nor, until 1494, could 
the Sforza boast a diploma. Interestingly, not even Gian Galeazzo's claim to 
the ducal title was necessarily seen as stemming from his investiture. Perhaps 
it was because the ducal title was being contested by the German electors but 
in the funeral oration given by the Augustinian, Pietro Castelletto, there was 
no mention of Wenceslas or of the imperial diploma. According to Castelletto, 
Gian Galeazzo owed his position, not to the emperor, but to two other consid- 
erations: in the first place there were his personal merits, outlined at length in 
the eulogy; secondly there was his illustrious ancestry, going back to Aeneas.?? 

Problems surrounding primogeniture were not the only difficulties that 
faced the Sforza when it came to the succession. Without a diploma to con- 
firm his authority, Francesco Sforza had to rely on the alternative of popular 
election. His legitimacy would be based on a re-enactment of the ancient lex 


22 Fabio Cusin, “I rapporti," 214-15. 

23 On Castelletto see Elena Necchi, "Pietro da Castelletto,” Dizionario biografico degli ital- 
iani 83 (2015): s.v.; the oration is published in Ludovico Muratori, RIs, 16 (Milan: Societas 
Palatina in Regia Curia, 1730): 1038-50. 
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regia, the law by which the emperor was supposed to have been invested with 
sovereign power by the people of Rome. On 18 September 1447 Francesco 
was acclaimed count of Pavia in the cathedral, by an allegedly enthusiastic 
populace.?4 His biographer, Giovanni Simonetta, described the scene: “All the 
city's power and jurisdiction was transferred with full authority to Francesco 
and his descendants by representatives appointed by citizens for the purpose; 
they called him count of the Pavians, as though he had been declared true 
prince of the city in an official diploma.”25 Milan followed in 1450. February 26 
was the day on which the terms (capitoli di dedizione) were agreed that would 
form the basis of Francesco's rule;?6 on 1 March a general assembly of the peo- 
ple endowed him with Milan's long-established rights “acquired in the Peace of 
Constance, by age-old custom, by right of possession, or by imperial grant"? 
At the coronation ceremony he received the sceptre, sword, ducal seals, and 
other symbols of office, along with the diploma of his recent election, from 
representatives of the city.?8 

The particular way in which Francesco became duke was to have a profound 
impact on his ability to name a successor. As elected duke of Milan and count 
of Pavia, Francesco could assume that his titles and territories would pass to 
his heir. But for practical reasons the inhabitants of other parts of the domin- 
ion could not collaborate in a similar act of popular acclamation. That was the 


24 Bernardino Corio, Storia di Milano, 2 vols., ed. Anna Morisi Guerra (Turin: Unione 
tipografico-editrice torinese, 1978), 2: 1203-04; the title had originally been conferred 
on Giangaleazzo Visconti by Wenceslas in 1396. For the terms of Pavia's submission see 
Guiseppe Robolini, Notizie appartenenti alla storia della sua patria, 6.1 (Pavia: Fusi, 1838), 
292-312. 

25 Rerum gestarum Francisci Sfortiae commentarii, ed. Giovanni Soranzo, RIS n.s., 21.2 
(Bologna: Zanichelli, 1934-1959), 188: “... per eosdem cives, quos in castra legatos venisse 
diximus, rursus ad id negotii per populum constitutos, omnis civitatis potestas iurisditio- 
que omnis in Franciscum ipsum ejusque posteros pleno jure transfertur eumque proinde 
verum suae civitatis principem publico documento declaratum ... Papiensium comitem 
appellant.” There are no surviving documents relating to the proceedings. 

26 See Alessandro Colombo, "l'ingresso di Francesco Sforza in Milano e l'inizio di un nuovo 
principato,” Archivio storico Lombardo 32.6 (1905): 297-344; and 7 (1905): 80—101; here 
321—344. For the text of the submission see Marco Formentini, Il ducato di Milano (Milan: 
Libreria Editrice G. Brigola, 1977), 178-82. For a version complete with Sforza's responses, 
see Theodor von Sickel, “Beiträge und Berichtigungen zur Geschichte der Erwerbung 
Mailands durch Franz Sforza,’ Archiv für Kunde österreichischer Geschichtes-Quellen 14 
(1855): 189—258; here 252-58. 

27 Formentini, Il Ducato di Milano, 186. 

28 Simonetta, Commentarii, 345: "Imperii sceptrum, ensem, vexillum, portarum claves et 
sigillum, quo priores Mediolanensium duces usi fuerant, ad verae imperii ipsius trans- 
lationis documentum tradiderunt" The official record of the coronation is published in 
Colombo, “L'ingresso,” 7, 95-101. 
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reason why, even years later, Francesco referred to himself as duke of Milan, 
count of Pavia and Angera, but only signore of Como, Lodi, Cremona, Piacenza, 
Alessandria and the rest. Outside of Milan, Pavia, and Cremona, which was 
Bianca Maria's dowry, Francesco had only local terms of submission to deter- 
mine his authority. These were the scores of agreements made with towns, cit- 
ies, and villages taken over in his tour of conquest; the terms regulated such 
issues as tax policies, the price of salt, and the city's relationship with its conta- 
do.?? They were no solution to the succession issue: contracts were agreed with 
him personally and were not hereditary: new terms would have to be drawn 
up with the next duke.?° That was why, apart from Milan, Pavia, and Cremona, 
Sforza dominions would not inevitably pass from one generation to the next. 

It appears that neither primogeniture, nor diplomas, nor popular election, 
nor terms of submission, were the answer to the succession problem for the 
Sforza, nor even for the Visconti, who had enjoyed imperial recognition. Hence 
the importance of wills. Reference has already been made to testaments drawn 
up to dictate the succession. Bernabó, Galeazzo 11, Gian Galeazzo, Galeazzo 
Maria, and Ludovico il Moro all left wills. There were occasions when a final 
will simply reflected a handover that had already taken place. Bernabó had 
come to rely on his sons, especially the older ones, Marco, Ludovico, Carlo, 
and Rodolfo, born between 1353 and 1363. As soon as they were old enough 
he entrusted them with management of the dominions, distributing his cit- 
ies among them in various configurations over the years.?! With the title of 
Bernabó's locumtenens or governor, their powers were comprehensive: they 
were able to issue decrees, for example, that had the same force as Bernabó's 
own.?? The final arrangement was outlined in the will he drew up in 1379. 
Marco, who had initially had charge of Brescia, was given Bernabó's half of 
Milan; Lodi and Crema went to Ludovico; Parma, Cremona, and Borgo San 
Donnino to Carlo; Bergamo, Soncino, and Ghiara d'Adda, to Rodolfo; Mastino, 
born in 1371, was given Brescia. 


29 For dozens of Francesco's agreements see Giorgio Chittolini, “I capitoli di dedizione delle 
comunità lombarde a Francesco Sforza,” in idem, Città, comunità e feudi negli stati dell'Ita- 
lia centro-settentrionale (secoli XIV-XVI) (Milan: UNICOPLI, 1996), 39-60; the author 
includes a list of the dates of individual capitoli and where they can be found. 

30 See Jane Black, “Double duchy: the Sforza dukes and the other Lombard title,’ in Europa e 
Italia. Studi in onore di Giorgio Chittolini (Florence: Florence University Press, 2011), 15-27; 
here 23-25. 

31 Francesco Comani, “Sui domini di Regina della Scala e dei suoi figli. Indagini critiche,” 
Archivio storico Lombardo, ser. 3, 18 (1902): 211-48; here 222 and 226-30. 

32 Ibid.227-28. 
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By similar means Galeazzo 11 had been able to implement the succes- 
sion. In 1375 he had allowed Gian Galeazzo, aged 23, to govern alongside him: 
"though not to be called dominus generale; he was given full powers over 
Galeazzo's western sector that included Novara, Vercelli, Alessandria, Tortona, 
Valenza, and Casale.33 The motives for delegating authority are not difficult to 
understand—the family's hold over their territories would be more secure and 
administration more efficient if government were on the spot. And, of course, 
the process smoothed the succession. 

As noted above, none of the three dukes who followed Gian Galeazzo— 
Giovanni Maria, Filippo Maria, and Francesco Sforza—left a will. One can 
speculate that behind a decision not to do so was fear of a named heir plot- 
ting an early takeover. Nevertheless, the absence of a will gave rise to dan- 
gerous uncertainty. In Filippo Maria's case failure to make his wishes explicit 
left the way open to an extraordinary number of claimants, who pressed 
their rights on a variety of grounds. As the military leader who had saved 
the regime and as Filippo Maria's son-in-law, Francesco Sforza had a strong 
argument; Ludovico, duke of Savoy, claimed on behalf of his sister Maria, the 
duke's widow; there was Charles, duke of Orléans, claiming through his mother 
Valentina, Giangaleazzo's daughter; Alfonso of Aragon, Filippo Maria's friend 
and ally since 1435, had no inherited rights but at the last moment produced a 
document purporting to be Filippo Maria's final codicil naming him heir: the 
will might have been suspect, but Alfonso had the support of Florence as well 
as of a number of Milanese.** Then there were the Venetians, who had never 
given up hope of conquering Milan: their troops were already in the Milanese 
suburbs following their victory at Casalmaggiore the previous year. Finally, 
there was Frederick 111, who for some time had had his eye on the duchy as a 


33 Zanino Volta, “L'età, l'emancipazione, e la Patria di Gian Galeazzo Visconti,” Archivio 
storico Lombardo, ser. 2, 6 (1889): 581-606; here 596. Franca Leverotti refers to Galeazzo's 
will written in 1367 in “L'archivio dei Visconti signori di Milano,” Scritture e potere. Pratiche 
documentarie e forme di governo nell'Italia tardomedievale (XIV e XV), ed. Isabella 
Lazzarini, published online, Reti Medievali Rivista, 9 (2008): 18. 

34 Francesco Cognasso discusses the existence of such a codicil in “La Repubblica di 
S. Ambrogio,” in Storia di Milano, 6 (Milan, Fondazione Treccani degli Alfieri, 1955), 385- 
418; here 390-93; a letter to Sforza dated August 13th from his agent in Milan, Niccolò 
Guarna, mentioned the will, as did another from Antonio Guidoboni dated August 14th 
(ibid. p. 390; see also Daniele Giampietro, “La pretesa donazione di Filippo Maria Visconti 
a Francesco Sforza,” Archivio storico Lombardo, 3 [1876]: 639-51; here 646). These letters 
would appear to be strong evidence in favour of the codicil, but not whether any such 
deathbed provision was made voluntarily; Gigliola Soldi Rondinini believes it did exist 
(see her “Milano, il Regno di Napoli e gli Aragonesi [Secoli XIV-XV], in eadem, Saggi di 
storia e storiografia visconteo-sforzesche [Bologna, Cappelli, 1984], 83-129; here p. 96). 
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tantalizing means of extending Habsburg lands: he believed that, as a matter 
of course in the absence of a Visconti heir, the duchy should devolve back to 
the empire.?5 

Filippo Maria did not leave a will, but did express his wishes in other ways: 
he wanted to make his illegitimate daughter the heir. Devoted to his mistress, 
Agnese Del Maino, he had petitioned Emperor Sigismund for their daughter to 
be allowed an official status that would include inheritance rights. The duke's 
campaign began almost as soon as his daughter was born (31 March 1425). 
Then, on 21 July 1426, just two weeks after confirming the duke's investiture, 
Sigsmund provided her with an act of legitimization: "We restore all rights to 
you, washing away and totally obliterating every stain of birth.”36 The legiti- 
mization was drawn up in the name of Bianca, but thereafter Filippo Maria's 
daughter was given the honour of calling herself Bianca Maria: the name pro- 
claimed that she was a descendant of Gian Galeazzo, who had declared that 
all future progeny should have the name Maria.?" On the other hand, the terms 
of Bianca Maria's legitimization specifically excluded her from any rights 
over Milan or Pavia:?? the risk to the empire of leaving Visconti territories in 
the hands a woman was too great—it would mean her estates being passed 
to whomever she married, friendly or otherwise. On 30 October 1429, the 
Milanese ambassador to the imperial court, Federico Pezzi, asked the emperor 
to allow Bianca Maria to hold some sort of rank as Filippo Maria's daughter, in 
case the duke failed to have a either a son, or a legitimate daughter, or even an 
illegitimate son, the application being repeated on 7 September the following 
year; those and similar requests were refused.?? 

On 23 February 1432 in the Castello di Porta Giovia (Castello Sforzesco), in 
the presence of the duke and the Milanese elite, the seven-year-old Bianca 


35 Natale Ghiglione, La Repubblica Ambrosiana (1447-1450): S. Ambrogio patrono e protettore 
dello stato della libertà (Lucca: LIM, 2008), 9-12. 

36 =“... te legitimamus et ad omnia et singula jura reducimus omnemque geniture macu- 
lam abstergimus et totaliter abolemus.’ (Andreina Bazzi, "Nota per la legittimazione di 
Bianca Maria Visconti Sforza, duchessa di Milano,’ Arte Lombarda, n.s. 149 (2007): 69-71, 
here 71; Winifred Terni de Gregory, Bianca Maria Visconti, duchessa di Milano (Bergamo: 
Istituto Italiano d'Arti Grafiche, 1940), 28. 

37 Federico Piseri, "Filius et Servitor. Evolution of Dynastic Consciousness in the Titles and 
Subscriptions of the Sforza Princes’ Familiar Letters,” The Court Historian 22.2 (2017):168— 
88; here 176. 

38  “... bona et hereditates, que tibi per predictum genitorem tuum assignabuntur et depu- 
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(Bazzi, “Nota per la legittimazione,” 71). 

39 Michele Daverio, Memorie sulla storia dell'ex-ducato di Milano (Milan: A. Mainardi, 
1804), 60. 
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Maria was betrothed to Francesco Sforza.^? As an added honour Sforza was 
given permission to use the Visconti name. The grant of an employer's name to 
a successful soldier was a custom among both the Visconti and the Aragonese 
royal family in Naples, without implying rights of succession.^! But Francesco's 
was a formal act of adoption (or in his case adrogatio—adoption that involved 
an adult).42 In law Sforza's new status meant he had rights as a legatee: to quote 
the maxim, "adoption confers the right to inherit? An adopter might or might 
not include his adopted child in his will; but even if a father died intestate, it 
was a recognized practice that his adopted child was entitled to a quarter of 
his estate.44 

Not that Filippo Maria had been keen to see his commander marrying into 
the family, much less becoming his heir. The betrothal had taken place at a 
time when his priority was to win support in the war against Venice. Apart 
from anything else, to allow ducal rights to pass through the female line would 
validate the claims of Valentina's son, Charles duke of Orléans. The prospect of 
Francesco Sforza's taking over was a worry, but at that point the danger seemed 
remote: in 1432, when the betrothal took place, Filippo Maria was only forty— 
plenty of time to have sons of his own. 

Any hope Filippo Maria might have entertained that the wedding would 
never actually come about faded as his struggle with Venice left him desper- 
ate for Sforza's services. In 1434, starved of funds and having lost Bergamo and 
Brescia, the duke had forfeited the Sforza military machine to his opponents, 
the pope, Venice and Florence. Finally, desperate to lure Francesco out of the 
Venetian camp, the duke allowed the wedding to go ahead, the dowry consist- 
ing of Pontremoli and that jewel in the crown of his remaining dominions, 
Cremona. It was there on 24 October 1441 that the wedding finally took place: 
Filippo Maria had had to accept the marriage of his only child, "the most pre- 
cious thing I have in the world," to the double-dealing parvenue from nowhere 
whom he most abhorred. No wonder he could not bring himself to attend the 
ceremony. He had had to confront the increasing certainty that his dominions 


40 Osio, Documenti, 3: 60. 

41 Michael Mallett, Mercenaries and their Masters: Warfare in Renaissance Italy (Barnsley: 
Pen & Sword Military, 1999), 93. 

42 For documentary evidence of Sforza's adoption, see Francesca Vaglienti, "Sunt enim 
duo populi." Esercizio del potere ed esperimenti di fiscalità straordinaria nella prima età 
sforzesca (1450-1476) (Milan: CUEM, 1997), 52 n. 8. 

43 Maria Gigliola Di Renzo Villata, "Adoption between Middle Ages and Modern Era: Was it 
in Decline?" in Adoption and Fosterage. Practices in the Late Medieval and Modern Age, ed. 
Maria Clara Rossi and Marina Garbellotti, (Rome: Viella, 2015), 35-66; here 40. 
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would never be ruled by a son of his own. An indication of his acceptance 
of the inevitable was his willingness to have the grandson born at the begin- 
ning of 1444 christened Galeazzo Maria, the name that harked back to his own 
father and grandfather. But faced with the odious predicament, the duke left 
no will. 

Not a recognized heir, Francesco Sforza would have to claim the Visconti 
heritage on various other grounds: he had been elected by his subjects; he was 
accepted by fellow rulers; he was Filippo Maria's adopted son; and he himself 
had conquered the territories, or, as he put it, wrested them from the emper- 
or's enemies.45 He had a fifth justification: Filippo Maria had actually declared 
him his successor. That, at least, was what Francesco wanted to demonstrate. 
On 10 November 1446, before Filippo Maria's death, he ordered a forged dona- 
tion to be drawn up that would bolster his claims.^9 This kind of endowment, 
or donatio inter vivos, was an irrevocable handover made in a donor's lifetime; 
the instrument was drafted by Francesco's lawyers as a substitute for the will 
that Filippo Maria could never bring himself to write. 

In this bogus document, Filippo Maria recognizes Francesco Sforza as 
successor to all his rights and possessions, each of the Visconti subject cities 
being listed: Milan, Pavia, Como, Novara, Lodi, Crema, Piacenza, Parma, Asti, 
Alessandria, Tortona, Gera d'Adda, and Pizzighettone, as well as any parts of 
Cremona’s territories not included in Bianca Maria’s dowry.^? The presumption 
behind the transfer was that the ruler of Visconti lands had the right to make 
a will appointing his successor, a premise learnt from the fourteenth-century 
Visconti. The document was drafted to back up the control Francesco had 
achieved militarily—it was concerned only with who had the right to govern 
his conquests, making no mention of the ducal title. Francesco's rights were 
grounded, according to the donation, not on his marriage to Bianca Maria, 
but on his superb qualifications: it was his past actions in saving Lombardy 
from the jaws of the enemy (Venice), and his fitness to govern that made him 
rightful heir, the text being reminiscent of Castelletto's oration extolling the 
virtues of the dead Gian Galeazzo. The fact that Francesco was Filippo Maria's 
son-in-law and adopted son receives a passing mention, but much more 
important was his suitability for office. Francesco Sforza, says the donation, 


45 Cusin, “L'impero e la successione degli Sforza ai Visconti,’ Archivio storico Lombardo 62, 
(1936): 1-116; here 59; the material has been addressed more recently by Piseri, "Filius et 
Servitor,' 169. 

46 Giampietro, "La pretesa donazione"; Cusin, “L'impero e la successione," 74-81. 

47 Gary Ianziti, Humanistic Historiography under the Sforzas. Politics and Propaganda in 
Fifteenth-Century Milan (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 28-29; Giampietro, "La 
pretesa donazione, 642—43. 
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“is endowed with every attribute needed by an honourable and effective 
prince—intelligence, fairness, greatness of spirit, compassion, moderation, 
and outstanding expertise in military affairs; he has these to such a degree 
that our citizens and subjects can be sure they will be ruled with the greatest 
wisdom, and superbly well administered."^? The donation was the first of the 
grounds quoted in Francesco's acclamation by the Milanese as the basis for 
his claim to the duchy;?? it also featured prominently in his negotiations with 
Frederick 111 for an imperial investiture.5° 

In his early years, following the logic of the donation, Francesco Sforza 
abstained from drawing attention to his marriage as the basis of his position: 
he did not want to be seen as regent, ruling merely on behalf of his wife.5! Over 
time circumstances forced the focus to change. 1461 and 1462 saw the regime 
in peril, serious unrest coinciding with the duke's major health scare. At the 
beginning of 1462, with Francesco out of action and Galeazzo Maria only just 
eighteen, Bianca Maria had had to take command. Francesco now needed 
to insist on his ties to the previous ruling dynasty. While never denying his 
claims as Filippo Maria's son-in-law, he had initially assumed that an impe- 
rial investiture would soon settle all doubts over his own legitimacy. But now, 
with no progress in negotiations with Frederick 111, and himself facing death, 
Francesco embarked on a campaign to promote Bianca Maria's status: in sev- 
eral manuscript illuminations she appears as not just as consort, but as duch- 
ess in her own right and co-ruler. The frontispiece of one of Filelfo's poems, 
"To the sublime princes," published sometime after 1461, shows Francesco and 
Bianca Maria flanked by their many children; the duke and duchess, enthroned 
side by side, are surmounted by a crown broad enough for both of them.5? 


48 Ibid. 642: "cognoscentes denique ipsum illis virtutibus qualitatibusque dotatum, que in 
omni bono et perfecto principe requiruntur, prudentia scilicet, justitia, animi magnitu- 
dine, clementia, modestia, summaque militaris discipline peritia, adeo ut certi esse pos- 
sint cives et subditi nostri ab eo prudentissime regi et optime gubernari." 

49 Colombo, “L'ingresso,” 87: “Moverunt certe prudentissimos Mediolani cives et univer- 
sum populum, illa clarissima iura donationis defuncti ducis, que ad hanc electionem 
afferrebantur” 

50 Cusin, “L'impero e la successione," 104—05: “... plenariam translationem et donationem 
predicte civitatis Mediolani ac aliarum civitatum, terrarum, castrorum et territoriorum 
item post tamen eius obitum in te unum contulit et fecit” (First version of proposed 
diploma, November 1457). 

51 Piseri, “Filius et Servitor) 170. 

52 Francesco Filelfo, Carmina, Paris, Bibiothéque nationale de France, ms. lat 8128; see 
Alison Manges Nogueira, Portraits of the Visconti and the Sforza: Image and Propaganda 
in Milan, c. 1300-1500 (Ph.D. Dissertation, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 2008 
(ProQuest Dissertations online), 157-58. 
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Bianca Maria is a legitimate ruler in her own right, says this image, and moreo- 
ver, with all those children, the Sforza were here to stay. 

At issue was not just the question of who should succeed, but of the nature 
of the inheritance. As noted above, Gian Galeazzo's second ducal title, drafted 
to embrace all his conquests, could not be transmitted by popular acclamation. 
Francesco had had to acknowledge, when he became duke, that he presided 
over a conglomerate of separate components: his dominion had come into 
being as a result his subjugation of city after city. With no overarching title, his 
territories were splintered. The Annales placentini, a contemporary chronicle, 
includes the statement that by the time he died Francesco Sforza had "for six- 
teen years and twelve days" ruled, not the duchy, but “the cities of Lombardy” 
The dukes themselves did not refer to their territories as a duchy: Giangaleazzo 
wrote variously of “all our lands and cities”, of “our whole territory,” of taxes 
owed “in any of the cities, lands and communities subject to our dominion”;53 
Giovanni Maria wrote of the towns and villages “in our duchy of Milan and in 
the other area of our dominion which is outside the duchy of Milan”;54 Filippo 
Maria referred to “property situated anywhere in our dominion and territory, 
whether [ruled] indirectly or directly"55 Most commonly the dukes referred to 
their Lombard territories.96 

Francesco had hoped a new diploma would provide the formal structure 
that would unite these diverse elements—at least on paper. In 1451 his envoy, 
Sceva de Curte, had been sent to Frederick 111 seeking a diploma that would 
include the second ducal privilege—the general concession that covered both 
Milan and the other cities.” One possibility would be for Francesco to be 
made duke of Lombardy. The title went back to 1397, when a forged diploma 
had appeared creating “the duchy of Lombardy.’ That instrument would serve 
Francesco's purpose, combining Gian Galeazzo's first and second duchies to 
bring the whole dominion together.58 In 1445 the forged privilege had been 


53 Antiqua ducum Mediolani decreta (Milan: Baptista & Iulius fratres Malatesta, 1654), 228: 
“in omnibus civitatibus et terris nostris" (2 October 1399); 229: “in universo territorio nos- 
tro” (2 February 1400); 235: “in aliqua ex civitatibus, terris, vel locis nostro dominio sup- 
positis” (20 May 1401). 

54 Osio, Documenti, 1: 409: “nostri ducatus Mediolani sive alterius territorii dominii nostri 
extra dictum ducatum" (15 February 1409). 

55 Ibid, 315: “bona... ubique sita vel reperta in dominio et territorio nostro" (29 April 1445). 

56 See Jane Black "The emergence of the duchy of Milan: language and the territorial state,” 
Reti Medievali Rivista 14.1 (2013): 197-210. 

57 Cusin, “L'impero e la successione,” 97. 

58 The copy drafted in 1445 was made by the Milanese notary, Lorenzo Martingoni; for 
instrument itself and Martignoni's notes see Luenig, Codex Italice diplomaticus, 1: 385—90. 
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transcribed for Filippo Maria's archive, another copy being produced for the 
collection Francesco ordered to be compiled in 1461.59 Scevo da Curte was 
told to seek the title “duke of Milan, or more precisely, duke of Lombardy.” The 
ambassador himself, we are informed, generally referred to Francesco as duke 
of Lombardy; the emperor, on the other hand, called him Signor Conte.9? It 
had not been a promising start. On his mission in 1457, Sceva was instructed 
that the best option would be for Francesco and his descendants to be known 
as “dukes of Milan and the other cities and towns,” again creating a single 
duchy.® But all in vain. 

Galeazzo Maria continued Francesco's campaign. His vision mirrored his 
father's best hopes, anticipating a title that would weld the territories into 
a single unit to be handed on intact to his heir. He wanted his dominions to 
enjoy the highest status: the Consiglio Segreto's agenda of 26 April 1474 was 
“to discuss the status of the duchy and its elevation to a kingdom.’®* The 
details were open to various options: a few weeks after that meeting the duke 
instructed his ambassadors to offer two hundred thousand ducats for a royal 
title, either that of king of Lombardy, or king of Milan and duke of Pavia.8? It 
was his great-grandfather Gian Galeazzo who had had hopes of a royal title. 
The Florentines had been convinced that he “was longing to have himself 
made an annointed king,” setting his sights on the Regnum Italicum, the area 
that conveniently covered his conquests in both Lombardy and Tuscany.®* 
After Gian Galeazzo's death, the funeral organized by his wife and his sec- 
retary (Caterina Visconti and Francesco Barbavara), had been a marvel of 
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monarchical pretension, reinforcing the impression of quasi-royal status, the 
Certosa in Pavia being the royal mausoleum.95 

Galeazzo Maria deliberately publicized his devotion to Gian Galeazzo's 
memory. He had his body transferred from Pavia to the grander environment 
of the Certosa,66 and he chose the name Gian Galeazzo Maria for his first son. 
His artistic patronage, too, focused on the duchy's founder. Having moved 
his court into the Castello di Porta Giovia (the Castello Sforzesco), Galeazzo 
Maria commissioned frescoes for his private reception room that glorified 
his ancestors. Unlike Visconti imagery these were not the mythical heroes of 
Troy; instead, on one wall were Gian Galeazzo and Caterina, the first duke and 
duchess; on the others were Filippo Maria, Francesco and Bianca Maria, and 
Galeazzo Maria himself with Bona and his children.6” The image of the duke 
and his three ducal forebears formed a visual reminder of Galeazzo Maria's 
bond with the first duke. 

Galeazzo Maria hoped a royal title would rectify what he identified as 
the two main shortcomings of Francesco's regime—the succession and the 
ill-defined nature of his dominions. A royal title would resolve the duke's lack 
of transmissible rights in the areas where he only had an agreed contract with 
his subjects: in all his dominions he would have a title that was beyond doubt 
hereditary. A kingdom would also raise his own status: Sforza representatives 
were finding themselves snubbed by the Venetians and outranked by those of 
more established regimes, particularly at the papal and imperial courts.99 A 
kingdom, moreover, would dictate the nature of the dominions, integrating the 
hodgepodge of territories into an identifiable whole. 

There was a further advantage: the creation of a Sforza kingdom would 
frustrate a cherished goal of Bianca Maria's that challenged the interests of 
her eldest son—that of providing for her younger sons by endowing each 
with a separate jurisdiction. The issue had been the chief area of conflict 
between mother and son. When Francesco died in 1466, Galeazzo Maria had 
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five brothers (Filippo Maria, Sforza Maria, Ludovico il Moro, Ascanio, and 
Ottaviano), aged between nineteen and seven. Bianca Maria wanted them all 
eventually to have an official role in government or at least a military com- 
mand, and to be given one of the subject cities in fief as a base.9? Her feelings 
were described by the duke of Ferrara: "she believed he [Galeazzo Maria] had 
an obligation to be a good brother and share revenues and power with them, 
as was his father’s wish.””° 

Steps had already been taken to provide for the younger brothers: Bianca 
Maria had sent the most promising of her sons, Ludovico il Moro, to Cremona 
to live in her city’s newly strengthened and fortified castle; there he continued 
his lessons while holding court with local officials, feudatories and subjects.” 
Francesco had arranged for his second son, Filippo Maria, to be betrothed 
to the duke of Savoy’s daughter, Maria, on the understanding that he would 
become count of Pavia.7? The third son, Sforza Maria, had been promised to 
Ferrante's daughter, Eleanora: he had been made duke of Bari, the title com- 
ing with authority and territory; not surprisingly Ferrante wanted his future 
son-in-law to be given appropriate prominence at home: his suggestion was 
that Sforza Maria should be given Cremona.?? Pavia and Cremona were the 
duke's most important cities after Milan. 

With Galeazzo Maria in charge neither Filippo Maria' s nor Sforza Maria's 
marriage went ahead. Over the years the brothers would be given honorary 
military commands but never any real responsibility.” Galeazzo Maria par- 
ticularly distrusted Sforza Maria and Filippo Maria: "One is crazy, the other 
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has no brain,” he said."5 To keep them under surveillance he gave each brother 
a palace in Milan and an income of a few thousand ducats a year, enough to 
maintain a household of fifty. They were granted a number of small centres 
in fief: Pandino and Mortara were given to Ludovico, Valenza to Sforza Maria; 
Filippo Maria was made honorary governor of Genoa."6 But there was no ques- 
tion of the duke's surrendering Cremona and Pavia to bolster the brothers' 
status. In the end not one of them was given a proper role, *even though," as 
Bianca Maria lamented, "they were perfectly capable and had never disgraced 
the memory of their illustrious father"? none was allowed a fortress, and 
none, ultimately, was allowed to marry. The new duke wanted no rivals. 

The law appeared to back the idea that Galeazzo Maria should remain in 
sole charge, jurists agreeing that neither kingdoms nor duchies could be bro- 
ken up. “A kingdom is an indivisible entity” stated Martino in his treatise On 
primogeniture.?8 “Monarchies and duchies cannot be partitioned: they should 
be entrusted to one person,” wrote Baldo in his commentary on the Codex.?9 
Martino too insisted that “a unified kingdom or duchy cannot be carved up; a 
ruler can only divide his inheritance among his children when there is more 
than one component, for example, when one kingdom is bequeathed to one 
son and another kingdom to another.”®° 

In the absence of the longed-for kingdom, Galeazzo Maria would have to 
resist his mother’s plans, instead transforming the duchy itself into a solid 
block. That would mean overlooking the fact that the dominion was indeed 
a conglomeration, with towns and cities outside Milan, Pavia, Cremona 
each having its own individual contract and a large degree of autonomy. 
A move in the direction of consolidation was made when Bianca Maria died 
(23 October 1468). It was rumoured that most people had wanted Cremona, 
the duchess’s dower city, hived off from Galeazzo Maria’s territories, perhaps 
to be given to Ludovico il Moro.?! But the duke had been trying relentlessly to 
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incorporate Cremona in with his other dominions even before his mother's 
death: Bianca Maria and her younger sons had been horrified to discover that 
in the peace the duke had agreed with Venice in April 1468 Cremona’s status 
was not even given a mention. Again, despite Ludovico il Moro's protests, the 
duke had interfered to the extent of having one of Francesco's old soldiers 
hanged in Cremona's fortress. In the same spirit he had dispatched troops into 
the area just to make his presence felt, getting hold of a number of local strong- 
holds.82 In the event the city did remain directly under the duke. 

Galeazzo Maria appears to have had some success in disseminating the idea 
that Sforza holdings formed a unit. In negotiations with Frederick 111 for an 
investiture he enlisted the help of cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, papal envoy 
atthe Diet of Regensburg; the cardinal seemingly accepted the duke's preferred 
version of events. Writing back to Galeazzo Maria describing the background 
to his petition for an investiture, Piccolomini, apparently referring to the dona- 
tion, declared that "Francesco received incalculable benefits from the illustri- 
ous duke [Filippo Maria], who made him a member of his family and then his 
adopted son. He entrusted him with the succession and with his inheritance 
(which he was able to do thanks to the imperial privileges his predecessors had 
enjoyed). Your father acquired from the duke the public instruments and that 
irrevocable act of confirmation that made him rightful possessor of the duchy 
of Milan; this was in accordance with the law and, one could add, in accord- 
ance with the wishes and consent of all the cities.”83 Piccolomini accepted, in 
other words, that Francesco had been acclaimed duke not just signore by all 
Visconti cities and towns. 

The first testament to have been left by any duke since Gian Galeazzo was 
Galeazzo Maria's, whose instructions reflected his vision of a united dominion: 
^We appoint our first-born son, Gian Galeazzo Maria, sole heir and successor 
in the duchy of Milan and our whole dominion and territory."?^ The exception 
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tore suo agnato, di poi figliolo adottivo, et in esso trasferi la successione et la heredità, la 
qual cosa posseva fare per li privilegi imperiali, li quali li suoi antecessori haveno usati. 
Di questo ..., vostro genitore obtenne dal dicto duca Philippo publici instrumenti et sigilli 
inrevocabili, unde per questa cagione venne dicto vostro padre vero et iusto possessore 
del ducato di Milano, secondo che vuole la ragione, alla quale s'adiunse la voluntà et con- 
senso di tutte le città" (27 July 1471). 

84 Filippo Argelati, De monetis Italiae variorum illustrium virorum dissertationes, 6 vols. 
(Milan: Aedes Palatini, 1750-1759), 1 (1750): 53-54; here 53: “Lassamo, et instituimo dopo 
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was that his younger son, Ermes, was to hold Novara and its territories in 
fief along with an income of 12,000 ducats. Novara was a much smaller and 
less economically significant city than Cremona or Pavia that Francesco and 
Bianca had contemplated enfoeffing.55 

Testaments were, as has been seen, the best way to arrange the succession. 
With their faith in the power of the ducal wills, both Francesco Sforza and 
Ludovico il Moro spared no effort to suppress the one left by Gian Galeazzo 
in 1399 which threatened their rights.86 According to that document, in 
the absence of male heirs the dominions were to go to the descendants of 
Valentina, Gian Galeazzo's daughter, wife of Louis duke of Orléans. In 1452 
Francesco wrote ever more threatening letters to the Pavian notary, Andriano 
Oliaro, to surrender the copy of the will he owned, and to get hold of the other 
held by the monks of the Certosa.?" In spite of these attempts, it fell to the 
eminent lawyer Giasone Del Maino to warn Ludovico il Moro that the doc- 
ument had survived: he described how he had come across a copy, again in 
Pavia, that was "of great significance for the [claims of] the duke of Orléans 
against your excellency.”88 The dukes were right to be concerned: it was that 
will, his grandfather's, that formed the formal basis of Louis x11°s takeover 
in 1499. 

Initially Galeazzo Maria's final wishes were carried out, Gian Galeazzo 
becoming duke under his mother's guardianship. But when in 1479 Ludovico il 
Moro seized control of his nephew, a different outcome was revealed: il Moro 
had no intention of abiding by his brother's will. Gian Galeazzo died, conven- 
iently, on 20 October 1494, but by then Galeazzo Maria's will and all norms of 
primogeniture, had been overturned. Emperor-to-be Maximilian was willing 
to trade imperial recognition of Ludovico il Moro for 500,000 ducats and mar- 
riage to Galeazzo Maria's daughter. 

It was not hard to find well-rehearsed arguments for ignoring Galeazzo 
Maria's wishes. The grounds were spelt out in the new imperial diploma: 
like the justification Francesco Sforza had employed in the false donation, 


nuii Illustre Johanne Galeazo Maria, nostro primogenito, herede universale, et successore 
in el Ducato de Milano et universo dominio nostro et stato." 

85 Maria Ginatempo and Lucia Sandri, L'Italia delle città. Il popolamento urbano tra Medioevo 
e Rinascimento (secoli XIII-XVI) (Florence: Le Lettere, 1990), 221. 

86 Osio, Documenti, 1: 321; see also his detailed discussion, 318 n. 1. 

87 Pietro Ghinzoni, "Sul testamento originale di Gian Galeazzo Visconti contenente il fed- 
ecommesso a favore dei discendenti della Valentina, Archivio storico Lombardo 9 (1882): 
335-40. 

88 Ferdinando Gabotto, Giason del Maino e gli scandali universitari nel Quattrocento (Turin: 
La Letteratura, 1888), 207-10. 
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it was claimed that Ludovico il Moro was endowed with the rulership quali- 
ties needed to make him a suitable successor— energy, intelligence, the abil- 
ity to cope with conspiracies, and experience of war? Another of il Moro's 
excuses was that, unlike Galeazzo Maria, he had been born after Francesco 
had become duke.°° That was not such a specious argument as might appear. 
Martino Garati had tackled the issue: if a nobleman, who already had a son, 
subsequently became king and then had another boy, which son should suc- 
ceed him? According to Martino, the second son succeeds "and will be called 
king, not the elder, who was born at the time when the father was count"?! 
The attempt to unify the dominions into a coherent whole was apparently 
achieved in the first version of the promised diploma, dated 5 September 1494: 
by that document a Sforza claimant was finally made duke of Milan and 
Lombardy. Il Moro's triumph was made complete by the diploma's provision 
regarding the succession: his heirs would succeed to the two titles.?? But all 
was not as it seemed. For fear of the Electors' reaction, that diploma was to 
remain secret. The version ultimately published, dated 5 April 1495, was pitiful 
by comparison: this instrument gave Ludovico il Moro the titles of duke of 
Milan and count of Pavia (and Angera) only, i.e., the minimal investiture that 
had featured in Gian Galeazzo Visconti's first diploma: there was no reference 
to the second investiture that covered the whole dominion. Worse, the docu- 
ment included no rights of succession: after his death the duke's titles were to 
revert to the emperor? It was the maximum the imperial chancery could get 
away with in view of the electors' dissent. Not surprisingly, Corio chose the first 


89 Luenig, Codex Italice diplomaticus, 1: 483-88 (5 September 1494); here 486: "Verus et indu- 
bitatus haeres existis, ita te tanti principatus dignum et idoneum successorem ostendis; 
tuo studio et vigilantia, nonnullorum machinationes et conatus in irritum cesserunt ... 
tuis felicibus auspiciis non minus pro sociorum, quam pro principatus defensione max- 
ima bella prospere et feliciter gesta fuerunt; nisi tua summa prudentia et exacta industria 
affuisset.’ 

go Ibid., 485: “tu ... Ludovice Maria Sfortia, Dux, genitus et natus tempore, quo illi [Francesco 
Sforza and Bianca Maria] ducatum Mediolani et comitatum Papiae obtinebant." 

91 De primogenitura, f. 17", Quaestio 31: "Quaero proponamus aliquis comes habuit filium, 
deinde est effectus rex; postea ipso existente rege natus esset filius, quaeritur modo nun- 
quid primus filius qui erat natus antequam pater esset rex dicatur filius regis, an vero suc- 
cedat in regno? Respondeo ... secundogenitum succedere, et appellabitur rex, non autem 
primogenitus tempore quo pater erat comes." 

92 Corio, Storia di Milano, 2: 1553-62. On Ludovico il Moro's diploma see Pier Luigi Mulas, 
"L'effimero e la memoria. L'investitura ducale," in Ludovicus dux. L'immagine del potere, 
ed. Luisa Giordano (Vigevano: Diakronia, 1995), 172-77; here 172-74. 

93 Luenig, Codex Italie diplomaticus, 1: 495 (5 April 1495): “post ipsius obitum, iidem duca- 
tus et comitatus ... ad nos vel successores nostros, Romanorum Imperatores et reges et 
Sacrum Romanum Imperium rursum devolvantur" 
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diploma to transcribe into his history of Milan; that version might well have 
been composed in Ludovico's chancery.94 

The towns, cities, and territories conquered first by the Visconti and then 
by Francesco Sforza, were, it seems, conceived of as their personal estate. The 
dukes treated their dominions as a private patrimony, with wills and ducal 
ambitions rather than law, tradition, or imperial diplomas being the pre- 
ferred method of establishing rights of inheritance. Gian Galeazzo's will had 
dictated the succession; Filippo Maria's will was forged by Francesco Sforza 
in the so-called donation to legitimise his takeover; Bianca Maria claimed to 
speak for her dead husband in wanting to have authority shared among her 
sons; Galeazzo Maria's will deliberately overturned the principle of primo- 
geniture in favour of his own preference for a younger rather than the most 
senior brother; even Louis xII based his claim on Gian Galeazzo's testament. 
The reliance on wills rather than on recognized rules could only lead to uncer- 
tainty: when the Florentine signoria wrote to King Ferdinand to express their 
horror at Galeazzo Maria's assassination, they vowed to keep faith, not with 
a named figure, but simply with "those who will legitimately succeed in the 
dominion."?5 And when other considerations intruded, such as Ludovico il 
Moro's aim of becoming duke, a will could be overturned. 

"The king is dead; long live the king" was a dictum that came into use in 
France and England around the time of the Sforza.?6 The statement implied 
that the monarchy had an autonomous existence, not to be identified solely 
with the individual ruler. The principle that had had a long gestation both sec- 
ular and ecclesiastical: the office was greater than any individual bearer of the 
title. Embedded in the theory was the idea of the independent existence of 
the realm itself. Such concepts were foreign to the Milanese regime—as far as 
the Visconti and Sforza were concerned, the dominion was the creation and 
inheritance of its rulers, to be disposed of accordingly. 

94 Storia di Milano, 2:1553-62. The practice was not unknown; see Cengarle, “I Visconti ed it 
titolo," p. 101. 

95 Eugenio Casanova, “L'uccisione di Galeazzo Maria e alcuni documenti fiorentini,” Archivio 
storico Lombardo 26, (1899): 299-332; here 312. 


96 Ernst Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies. A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology 
(Princeton:Princeton University Press, 1967), 395-413, especially 41-13. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Impuissant and Immoral City: George 
of Trebizond's Critique of Plato's Laws 


John Monfasani 


In 1458, George of Trebizond triggered the Plato-Aristotle controversy of the 
Renaissance by publishing in Rome his Comparatio Philosophorum Platonis et 
Aristotelis. Not only had he transferred to the Latin West a controversy that 
had for the preceding twenty years been percolating among Byzantines in 
works written exclusively in Greek, but he had also unleashed an attack upon 
Plato the vituperance of which had not been seen since antiquity and would 
not be matched again until modern times when Karl Popper published his The 
Open Society & Its Enemies.2 A comparison of George's and Popper's critiques 
will prove instructive, but first we need to survey the antique background. 
Criticism of Plato started while he was still alive. Not only did political oppo- 
nents, comic writers, and rhetoricians like Isocrates snipe at him, but even a 
fellow disciple of Socrates, Antisthenes, attacked him.? Today the most telling, 
wide-ranging, and influential criticism remains that of his pupil Aristotle.^ In 
other words, it was Aristotle himself who started the Plato-Aristotle contro- 
versy that would reach a crescendo in the Renaissance. For the rest of antiq- 
uity, critics appeared from all quarters, such as the historian Theopompus 
(a pupil of Isocrates), the Pergamene grammarian Herodicus, and the satirist 
Lucian. The Renaissance got a sampling of such criticism in Diogenes Laertius' 
immensely popular Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, once it had been 


1 See John Monfasani, George of Trebizond: A Biography and a Study of His Rhetoric and Logic 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), 166—70. 

2 First published by Routledge in London. I shall be citing the 2013 edition published by 
Princeton University Press: New One Volume Edition, with an Introduction by Alan Ryan and 
the "Personal Recollections of the Publication of The Open Society" by E. H. Gombrich. 

3 On the ancient critics, see Reinhold Fenk, Adversarii Platonis quomodo de indule ac mori- 
bus eius iudicaverint (Jena: Nevenhahn, 1913); Johannes Geffcken, "Antiplatonika,' Hermes 64 
(1928): 87-109; Ingemar Düring, Herodicus the Cratetean: A Study in Anti-Platonic Tradition 
(Stockholm: Wahlström & Widstrand, 1941), especially 132-72; and Frantisek Novotny, The 
Posthumous Life of Plato (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1977), 218-61. 

4 See Harold F. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkings Press, 1944), which is concerned with mainly metaphysics. 
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translated by Ambrogio Traversari in the early 1430s in Florence.5 Given George 
of Trebizond's contention that Platonism was the philosophy of hedonism 
and that Epicurus was his first great successor ("the second Plato"), it is highly 
ironic that the most polemical opponents of Plato among the philosophers 
in antiquity were the Epicureans. Some Church Fathers, most notably Origen 
and Augustine, were immensely taken with Plato, but not a few others were no 
less immensely hostile. Even in late antiquity, when the Neoplatonists virtu- 
ally monopolized the teaching of philosophy, they still felt the need to rebuke 
critics of Plato." 

In his golden Interpreting Plato, E. N. Tigerstedt provides a handy summary 
of what the ancient critics of Plato had to say, derived in large part from the 
polemics of one of Plato's earliest critics, Aristoxenus, the pupil of Aristotle:? 


Physically repulsive, fat with a weak voice, he was morally corrupt and 
intellectually dishonest. Despite his outwardly severe contenance, he 
was at heart a voluptuary, a glutton, and a debauchee, a paederast and 
a whore-monger. Avid of power and trying in vain to realize his ridicu- 
lous Ideal State, he was yet an abject cringer before tyrants and his own 
disciples revealed by becoming tyrants themselves, whenever they could 
do so, the real aim of their Master's teaching. Sternly rejecting poetry, 
because of his envy of the poets, above all of Homer, he was in his own 
writings a vulgar and extravagant poet, who did not care for truth and 
accuracy in the mendacious stories he told about people, not least about 
his master Socrates who protested in vain against Plato's lies. Nor were his 
writings really his own. For their form, the dialogue, was simply borrowed 
from earlier writers ... As to its content, Plato's philosophy was nothing 
but a concoction of the ideas of other philosophers. 


5 The British Library's Incunabula Short Title Catalogue at https://data.cerl.org/istc/ search? 
query-diogenes?620laertius&size-10 &mode-default&from-2, which reports 21 incunabula 
editions, while the Index Aureliensis: Catalogus Librorum Sedecimo Saeculo Impressorum 
(Baden-Baden, 1965—), 12: 257-65, reports 47 sixteenth-century editions. 

6 See Düring, Herodicus, 163-71; but Aristotle and philosophy in general also came in for severe 
criticism; see Leo]. Elders, "The Greek Christian Authors and Aristotle,” in Lawrence P. Schrenk, 
ed., Aristotle in Late Antiquity (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1994), 11- 
42. For issues concerning Platonism and Christianity, see C. Andresen, "The Integration of 
Platonism into Early Christian Theology," Studia Patristica 15 (1984): 399—413. 

7 See Johannes Geffcken, “Antiplatonika,” 87. 

E. N. Tigerstedt, Interpreting Plato, Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1977, 18-19. 
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Aristotle did not participate in this ancient slandering of Plato. Having 
famously declared himself a friend of Plato but of philosophy first? he criti- 
cized his teacher on a wide range of philosophical issues, from the nature of 
the good, the Ideas, and the soul to the communism of the Republic and the 
details of musical education. Rather than being an ancient obtrectator Platonis, 
Aristotle has proven to be much more a modern vexator eruditorum because his 
depiction of Platonic doctrine does not comport in important ways with what 
one finds in the Platonic dialogues. To such an extent is this true that Aristotle's 
witness has become the fundamental document in the modern controversy 
concerning Plato's unwritten philosophy and the relationship between Plato 
and Neoplatonism.!9 

In the early Latin Middle Ages Plato enjoyed a certain amount of favor 
because of the great influence of Augustine.” but that changed with the 
extraordinary success of Aristotelianism in the universities from the late 
twelfth century on. Yet, even then Aristotle came in for criticism, especially 
from those in the Franciscan tradition.!? For our purposes, however, what is 
significant is that medieval authors did not indulge in the kind of vituperation 
that was so common in antiquity and was rekindled in the Renaissance.!3 

As is well known, the Renaissance inaugurated a new age of Platonism. Yet, 
despite the fame and importance of Marsilio Ficino, we need to appreciate that 
there was significant push back at the time. At the start of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the first great Renaissance translator of Plato, Leonardo Bruni, eventually 


9 Nicomachean Ethics 11096a11—17. For the variations of this sentiment, see Leonardo Taran, 
"Amicus Plato sed magis amica veritas. From Plato and Aristotle to Cervantes,” Antike und 
Abendland 30 (1984): 93-125. 

10 See for instance Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy; and Tigerstedt, 
Interpreting Plato, passim. 

11 See Jan Aersten, “Platonism,” and Gareth B. Matthews, "Augustinianism" in Robert Pasnau, 
ed. The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010), 76-85 and 86-98 respectively. 

12 See Edward P. Mahoney, “Aristotle as ‘The Worst Natural Philosopher’ (pessimus natura- 
lis) and ‘The Worst Metaphysician’ (pessimus metaphysicus): His Reputation among Some 
Franciscans Philosophers (Bonaventure, Francis of Meyronnes, Antonius Andreas, and 
Joannes Canonicus) and Later Reaction,” in Olaf Pluta, ed., Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. 
Jahrhundert. In memoriam Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947) (Amsterdam: Griiner, 1988), 
261-73. 

13 For instance, R. J. Henle, Saint Thomas and Platonism: A Study of the Plato and Platonici 
Texts in the Writings of Saint Thomas (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955), teems with crit- 
icisms of Plato and the Platonists, but, as far as I could tell, never descends to slander or 
vituperation. 
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replaced his early Platonism with a decided preference for Aristotle.!4 At 
mid-century George of Trebizond launched his anti-Platonic crusade; and at 
the turn of the sixteenth century, the leader of humanism in Paris, Jacques 
Lefévre d'Étaples, not only launched a large-scale publishing campaign pro- 
moting a new humanistic Aristotle, but also very much sought to counter the 
rising influence of the nefarious Platonici.!5 

The Plato-Aristotle controversy, which would run to the very end of the 
Renaissance in the seventeenth century, was not really a running battle 
between Platonists and Aristotelians. Rather it consisted for the most part of 
series of attempts by scholars of different stripes to harmonize the two phi- 
losophers or to defend Plato from his critics,1 though some scholars, such as 
Jacques Souverain (1645?-1699), Jean Frangois Baltus (1667-1743) and Johann 
Lorenz Mosheim (1694-1755) were critical of Plato for the danger he posed to 
the theology of the Church Fathers.!” No one, however, attacked Plato with the 
virulence that George of Trebizond manifested nor did anyone attack Plato for 
exactly the same set of iniquities that George found in Plato. To be sure, there 
was some savage criticism, but it was directed at Aristotle, not Plato. Mario 
Nizolio especially attacked Aristotle in his De Viris Principiis et Vera Ratione 
Philosophorum contra Pseudophilosophos of 1553.18 No less brutally hostile, but 
brilliantly learned in his dissection of the Aristotelian corpus was the Platonist 
Francesco Patrizi, whose Discussiones Peripateticae, first published in 1571 
and greatly expanded in 1581, was actually a landmark work in Aristotelian 
scholarship.!9 


14  SeeJames Hankins, Plato in the Renaissance, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 1: 63-67. 

15 See Eugene F. Rice, Jr, “Humanist Aristotelianism in France: Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples 
and his Circle" in A. H. T. Levi, ed., Humanism in France at the End of the Middle Ages 
and in the Early Renaissance (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1970), 132-49. See also the intro- 
duction to my critical edition of George of Trebizond's Comparatio, forthcoming from 
Medieval & Renaissance Text & Studies, Tempe, AZ. 

16 See Frederick Purnell, Jr, Jacopo Mazzoni and His Comparison of Plato and Aristotle 
(Dissertation: Columbia University, 1971), 31-92 ("The Comparatio Tradition"). A nota- 
ble exception in the comparatio tradition was the French Jesuit René Rapin (1621-1687) 
who strongly favored Aristotle as more in agreement with Christianity; see Novotny, 
Posthumous Life of Plato, 470-71; and E. N. Tigerstedt, The Decline and Fall of the 
Neoplatonic Interpretation of Plato: An Outline and Some Observations (Helsinki: Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1974 [Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 52), 43. 

17 See Novotny, Posthumous Life of Plato, 508-11; and Tigerstedt, Decline and Fall, 48, 55-57. 

18 For the latest literature, see Lodi Nauta, "Anti-Essentialism and the Rhetoricization of 
Knowledge: Mario Nizolio's Humanist Attack on Universals,' Renaissance Quarterly 65 
(2012): 31-66. 

19  Seethe forthcoming article of Luc Deitz: “Do We Have Any Genuine Works by Aristotle? 
Franceco Patrizi da Cherso's Discussion of the Corpus Aristotelicum”; and Maria Muccillo, 
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Popper's The Open Society & Its Enemies was a shock to the scholarly com- 
munity, both to Plato students and to social scientists with liberal, if not 
left-wing and/or utopian inclinations.?? But as the two most vigorous subse- 
quent defenders of Plato, Ronald B. Levinson and John Wild (both of whose 
books were published in 1953)?! recognized, Popper had several important 
immediate predecessors, namely, Warner Fite and R. H. S. Crossman, who in 
the 1930s had damned Plato for his perverse sexual ethics, his endorsement of 
slavery, his anti-democratic, aristocratic totalitarianism, his sympathy for the 
Spartan regime, and the evil of his “noble lie.”22 Popper, however, had a greater 
impact, I would suggest, for four reasons, even though he indicted Plato for 
many of the same crimes as had his predecessors. First of all, Popper had an 
overarching theoretical explanation for Plato's brutal totalitarianism, namely, 
his historicism.?? Indeed, Plato's historicism was the fons et origo of the histor- 
icism that led to the modern forms of totalitarianism. By "historicism" Popper 
meant the conviction that one possessed the golden thread that explained the 
progress of events in the past and with infallible certainty predicted where 
everything was headed in the future. The utopian totalitarian nature of his- 
toricism has led to the modern horrors of Nazism and Marxism. In the case of 
Plato, his golden thread was a belief in a golden age from whence there could 
only be continual declension from worse to worse, and therefore the need 
to strive as an ideal goal for a restoration of that utopian golden age (as in 
the Republic) or to an attempt to stop the declension from worse to worse by 
the establishment of a near ideal feasible regime in the present time (as in the 
Laws).Second, Popper made Plato Exhibit A in the never ending battle between 
the open society, exemplified in Plato's day by Periclean Athens and in modern 


"La vita e le operedi Aristotele nelle «Discussiones peripateticae» di Francesco Patrizi da 
Cherso,” Rinascimento ser. 2, 21 (1981): 53-119. 

20 See George Klosko, “Popper’s Plato: An Assessment,’ Philosophy of Social Sciences 26 
(1996): 509-27; and Joseph Agassi, "Celebrating The Open Society,” ibid. 27 (1997): 486—525. 

21 Ronald B. Levinson, In Defense of Plato (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953), 
dedicated to Paul Shorey (see Fite in the following note); and John Wild, Plato's Modern 
Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

22 Warner Fite, The Platonic Legend (New York: Scribner, 1934), who very much directed his 
criticism against Paul Shorey's enthusiastic explanation and, if one wishes, sanitizing of 
Plato; and R. H. S. Crossman, Plato Today (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939). See 
Tigerstedt, Interpreting Plato, 32—36, for other modern critics, especially of a Marxist bent. 

23 As he explained in an “Historical Note" to his general work on the issue, The Poverty of 
Historicism in 1957 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; I used the London: Routledge, 2002 
edition), Popper first delivered papers on "The Poverty of Historicism": in Brussels and 
London in 1936, and first published the work in installments in three numbers of the 
journal Economica, 12-13, in 1945. 
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times by liberal democracy on one side, and “its enemies" on the other, a battle 
exemplified as much by the tyrannical systems in Plato's Republic and Laws as 
by modern Nazism and Marxism. Third, Popper charged Plato with racism, an 
explosive charge in a world just discovering the true extent of the Holocaust 
perpetrated by the Nazis. Plato's racism differed in detail, not in attitude from 
modern racism. And lastly, Popper very forcibly argued the contrast between 
the egalitarian, intellectually unpretentious Socrates and the anti-egalitarian, 
condescending, doctrinaire Plato, who betrayed his master in doctrine and in 
spirit. To Plato, as Popper put it, those below the rulers were only so much 
“human cattle" This was Popper's solution to “the Socratic Problem," thus 
breaking the "Spell of Plato," as he titled the first of the two volumes of his 
book in its first incarnation.?* 

What does all of this have to do with George of Trebizond's criticism of 
Plato? In a way nothing. Like other critics, George attacked Plato for endorsing 
pederasty and sexual perversion and, like Popper, accused Plato of lusting for 
political power.25 George took second place to no one in his condemnation of 
Plato's moral malignancy and philosophical errors. But in dealing with Plato's 
moral, philosophical, and political vision what admirers and critics have his- 
torically failed to do is what makes George's critique essentially unique until 
modern times, namely, trenchantly to challenge the feasibility not of Plato's 
admittedly utopian Republic, but of his “last and longest work," the Laws, his 
“practical utopia," in the words of Trevor J. Saunders??? which Plato himself 
called “the second best city.”?8 As far as I can tell, the only modern scholar who 
has joined George in viewing the regime presented in the Laws as a fairy-tale 


24 Popper closed volume 1 with an extended discussion of the “Socratic Problem" (179-87 
and 626-33 for note 56 of chapter 10, plus an addendum, 202-203, answering Levinson). 

25 Compare Open Society, 145 ("Here I am, says Plato, your natural ruler, the philosopher king 
who knows how to rule ... Even where he argues against ambition, we cannot but feel that 
he is inspired by it"); and 146 ("Tthink we must face the fact that behind the sovereignty of 
the philosopher king stands the quest for power. The beautiful portrait of the sovereign is 
a self-portrait”); to chapter 7 of Bk. 3 of George's Comparatio, titled “That out of arrogance 
and frivolousness Plato thinks himself to be more than a man" (I quote from the trans- 
lation in my forthcoming critical edition of the Comparatio): "He did not even shy away 
from proclaiming himself a god.... ‘I wish a city under the thumb of a tyrant to be given 
me, he exclaimed. And then soon after he says: ‘Add to this I wish nothing other than 
that the tyrant have at hand during his reign a praiseworthy lawgiver. ... showing that he 
imagined that if he made such claims about himself, he would perhaps be called upon in 
the future by tyrants, kings, and cities to govern people.” 

26 Robert Mayhew, Plato. Laws 10 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2008), 3. 

27 “Plato’s later political thought," in Richard Kraut, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Plato 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 464-92, at 465. 

28 Laws 5.739e and 7.807b. 
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fantasy is P. A. Brunt.29 George is different, however, not only in his motivation, 
but also in his biting mockery of Plato's “second best city" as an absurdity in 
the real world, arguing that it would have failed spectacularly for economic, 
demographic, military, and socio-psychological reasons.39 

George focused on the Laws because he had translated it for Pope Nicholas v 
in 1451 and then tried to use it to curry favor with the Venetian elite by claiming 
to have found in it the idea of the mixed constitution so perfectly achieved 
by the Venetians.?! The latter piece of flattery forced George to grant this 
one good point to Plato in a startlingly atypical chapter of the Comparatio.?? 
Otherwise, George was unrelenting in his criticism. He explained his proce- 
dure at the start of chapter 7 of Bk. 3 of the Comparatio: 


But it would be a vast undertaking and something we would be incapa- 
ble of ever seeing the end of if we wanted to extract from all his writings 
and bring to light all of Plato's vices and the full range of his impudence. 
Hence, let us leaf through just one work, which is a more manageable 
task, and treat not everything that comes up but those things that strike 
us as most especially worthy of Platonic teachings and life; and let us 
also occasionally place one passage next to another so that by this com- 
parison of passages Plato's frivolousness and ignorance together with the 
fallaciousness of the life that he teaches might be definitively established 
before our eyes. Which of all his works, therefore, shall we choose for 
ourselves? The one, namely, that Plato himself thinks his best and, as 
it were, something divine. And because of the grand discoveries to be 


29  SeeP. A. Brunt, Studies in Greek History and Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 245- 
281 ("The Model City of Plato's Laws"), passim, but the opening and closing pages convey 
this view clearly enough; 245: “All this ... has served to create the impression on some 
minds that he is not creating a Utopia”; and 281: “It would hardly be worth while to draw 
attention to such difficulties ... were it not that some of his philosophical interpreters 
suffer from the delusion that the Laws is a realistic, practical treatise." 

30  Pointedly, Levinson, In Defense of Plato, 1, promised to refute Fite's denial “that Plato pos- 
sessed a high degree of economic and political wisdom"; but in fact in the rest of his book 
only offered a defense of Plato's political sagacity. Fite actually only argued that Plato was 
not interested in economics (Platonic Legend, 84). 

31 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 102—03, 120—21, 146, 171—72. George never cites a specific 
passage of the Laws for his interpretation, but Laws 3.693d-e and 4.710d—711a no doubt 
influenced him. See Glenn R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City: A Historical Interpretation of the 
Laws (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), 521-43; and Kurt von Fritz, The Theory 
of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity: A Critical Analysis of Polybius' Political Ideas (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954), v, 79-81. 

32 Comparatio, Bk. 3, ch. 12: "That Plato divinely declared the ideal state not to be simple 
[in form], and that only the Venetians have achieved it.” 
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found in it, he did not even shy away from proclaiming himself a god.?? 
His devotees also believe that no work has ever been written that is more 
outstanding and divine than his Laws.34 


After quoting Plato to the effect that if his precepts were enacted “innumera- 
ble and immense goods would rain down upon a city,55 George commented: 
“Without a doubt, I seem to be listening to a boy narrating his fantasies in all 
seriousness. For there is almost no one who would not see sharply enough 
what needs to be done if lust, fear, love, hate, ambition, all the other disorders 
were not agitating his impetuous soul and diverting it far away from accurate 
judgments.”36 In short, George saw Plato not as the supremely dispassionate 
philosopher projected by his admirers, but as a fantasist, driven by all the usual 
base human emotions. As confirmation of what we today would call Plato's 
totalitarian impulse, George explains: 


But let us also review the passages in Bk. 7, where he ordained that young 
people without exception were to read nothing but his laws, not even the 
poets—they would not even learn the different genres of verse—, nor 
anything in prose save only his books and things that were completely 
like them so that, since nothing like his writings existed, nothing would 
be read except his works. For he ordered that it be established in law 
that all teachers of literature who did not endorse his writings were to be 
expelled from the city.37 


George then gets down to practicalities. He collates different parts of the Laws. 
The key to his argument is that Plato based the economy, as well as the political 
and military organization, of his state on the allocation of agricultural plots to 
the citizens, the number of whose households is fixed at 5,040. At the end of 
Bk. 6 (785b), he established the length of military service for men as forty years 
(from age twenty to age sixty) and for women a flexible period that is depend- 
ent upon their duties as mothers up to age fifty. In Bks. 7 (842c-d, 846d-847b) 
and n (919c-920a), he restricted citizens to agriculture and confined manu- 
facturing and mercantile trades to resident and transient aliens. That the citi- 
zens would own slaves is presumed throughout (e.g., cf. the discussion on the 


33 Seen. 25 above. 

34 Iexcerptfrom the translation in my forthcoming critical edition of the Comparatio, in this 
case, Bk. 3, ch. 7, 88 1-3. 

35 Laws, 4.711c8-e2. 

36 Comparatio, Bk. 3, ch. 7, § 18. 

37 lbid. §§ 30-31. George then goes on to quote Laws 7.811c3-4, c6-812a1. 
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temperament of slaves in 6.776d-e). Finally, in Bk. 7 (806d-e), Plato specifi- 


cally asks the question, what are the citizens to do with their leisure since the 


slaves do the agricultural chores and the aliens take care of manufacturing and 


trade. His answer (807d) is an extensive program of physical, intellectual, and 


moral training, "every day and night," which, in part, he describes in the rest of 


Bk. 7. George therefore asks: 


38 


In what way will a city be perpetual under his law? For, as one gathers 
from Bk. 6 and other places [in the Law], he proposes that the citizens 
pass the summer and winter in warfare and that they occupy them- 
selves with music and the other arts worthy of free man, leaving the 
slaves to attend to the cultivation of the fields and foreigners alone to be 
engaged in the mechanical trades that a city needs no less than it needs 
agriculture. After having made this distribution, he decrees at the end 
of Bk. 8 that aliens are not to be allowed to remain in the city more than 
twenty years from the time they entered. He also orders that the children 
born of the aliens in the city also depart after twenty years. He wanted 
the count of these twenty years to start for adolescents once they have 
reached fifteen years of age. My God! How many illogicalities! How many 
examples of fickleness, how many contradictions, how many impossibil- 
ities, how many things that are wrong to say, shameful to think, and most 
loathsome to write! He wants to make his city perpetual and after twenty 
years he expels the aliens, to whom alone are assigned the arts necessary 
for living. Are there any people so stupid as to leave their own city and 
go where they know they are going to be expelled, and not only they, but 
also their children, who were conceived, born and raised there? In other 
words, who is so mentally deficient as to want to live there for twenty 
years where his children, whom he begot from his own loins, cannot ded- 
icate themselves to arms or to the liberal arts, where he cannot arrange a 
marriage or marry off his male children to women or his female children 
to men unless both members of the couple are aliens? Therefore, the 
cobblers, the millers, the craftsmen in all the workshops, the butchers, 
the tailors, the fish mongers, and all the other tradesmen of this sort are 
to be expelled. Who then will perform these functions for the city? The 
citizens? But they are not permitted by law. Hence, if you keep both of 
these laws, the city utterly perishes. But if you keep only one, you have 
altered the form of Plato's city.38 


Ibid., ch. 10, §§ 1-8. 
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Being himself an immigrant to Renaissance Italy, George was highly sen- 
sitive to Plato's ill treatment of immigrants. He made Plato's policy towards 
immigrants one of the cornerstones of his criticism, anticipating in his own 
way Popper's contrast of the open society to the closed one proposed by Plato. 
Amazingly, such a sober critic such as Glenn R. Morrow, could speak of Plato's 
twenty-year rule being "obviously an orderly procedure for enabling the state 
to get rid of undesirable metics" and perhaps “a more civilized alternative to 
the ‘alien purges’ (EevAaciat) practised at Sparta,” while skirting the morality of 
such a rule and avoiding an analysis of the feasibility of such an obnoxious rule 
for foreigners.?? Since George greatly admired the greatness of classical Rome, 
he used what he viewed as the “open” policy of the Romans as a foil to contrast 
with the suicidal regime proposed by Plato: 


Iam in awe of their [i.e., the Romans’ ] benevolence. I praise their equity. 
I proclaim their foresight. They made the whole world a single city. Why? 
So that resources would grow and the empire would last longer because 
all peoples were attached to the Roman Empire as their own. For they 
saw that this would be true not just in official pronouncements, but 
also in reality. For Trajan came from Spain to be the Emperor of Rome, 
and, later on, the elder Theodosius, himself also a Spaniard, gained the 
emperorship. The Emperor Maximianus was a Scythian, and many other 
emperors came from elsewhere, as luck and their virtue bore them to the 
throne. Quite apart from all other reasons, this one alone, that they con- 
sidered no one a foreigner, as best as I can determine, made the Roman 
Empire equivalent to the whole world. It alone conserved it for a rather 
long time.*° 


George then goes on to argue that it is this openness of the Turks to accepting 
non-Turks into leadership positions in all levels of government and the mili- 
tary that is one of the secrets of their success. He also did not lose the oppor- 
tunity here to lament the damage such “Platonic” distinctions between social 
classes has caused the Christian West before concluding: 


Plato alone, as much as he could, broke the bond of charity between men 
by his exhortations, precepts, and the coercion of his laws. He assigns 
the cultivation of the fields to the slaves nor does he ever incorporate 
freed men into his city, which was something commonly done among the 


39  Plato’s Cretan City, 147. 
40  lbid., §§ 31-33. 
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ancients. He allocates the manufacturing crafts to foreigners, but arms, 
music, and hunting to the citizens. But I am not sure that music contrib- 
utes much to arms. I know that agriculture does and that it also brings no 
small benefit to private households and is of much more value to military 
matters than is hunting.*! 


George is ignoring here the fact that like Plato, his beloved Aristotle in the 


Politics excluded merchants, artisans, and peasants from citizenship and par- 


ticipation in the military of a right functioning city.^? In any case, George's 


argument leads up to a chapter with the title, "That as if he were a mad man, 


Plato founded a city that would be exiguous and impoverished both publicly 


and privately.’43 Noting that Plato limited the citizenry to 5040 household 


divided into four strictly limited economic strata with property values between 


four and one silva mina, George arrived at the heart of his criticism: 


41 
42 


43 
44 


You think that this puny city [of yours], which will be an enemy to all 
because it is founded on a new set of morals, odious to all because it is 
based on new laws, and viewed with contempt by all because it is small, 
will last? The next point is that if money is converted into the sinews of 
a republic, with what money do you fortify your city? With absolutely 
none! For you have completely eradicated commerce, whence come the 
means by which public tax revenues and private wealth are multiplied.^* 
You do not suffer your citizens to wander about through foreign towns, 
whence enormous riches might be gained by them (Laws 12.950d-951c). 
You do not allow the foreign population [in your city] to be soldiers so 
that they might thereby be able, either through valor or through pillaging 
the goods of others, to enrich themselves. You neither want foreign wars 
nor, if you do want them, are you in a position to wage them. For for- 
eign wars require the greatest wealth and the greatest cities. Conscious of 
the paucity and poverty of your citizens, you need to fear and flee neigh- 
boring states. Nonetheless, you believe that in this dearth of wealth and 


Ibid., $$ 51-52. 


See Aristotle Politics 3.1278a8, 7.1329a19-21; and Fred D. Miller, Jr., “The rule of reason,” 
in The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle's Politics, ed. Marguerite Deslauriers and Pierre 
Destrée (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 38-66, at 58-59. 

This is chapter 11 of Bk. 3. 

As Brunt, Studies, 266, comments: "But Plato himself could not have supposed that his 
model would fit the majority of Greek cities, if most depended, as he says, on sea-borne 
trade (842C). It would have plunged large numbers of their people into destitution and 
hunger. He had never thought through its economic implications." 
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men the city that you are founding can be kept safe, as if soldiers who 
have never seen an enemy can be vigorous, unless perhaps you can pro- 
duce armed soldiers from out of the ground by your words just like the 
fables do from the teeth of serpents. You very much glory in make-believe 
armies.^5 


George drove home the demographic and military inanity of Plato's rigid pop- 


ulation and natal nostrums several chapters later: 


45 
46 


He promulgates in his republic a law by which he mandates that after 
taking a wife no one endeavor for longer than ten years to have children, 
save if there be at the time a shortage of children being born. He says 
that there is a sufficiency of offspring if a boy and a girl are procreated.^9 
But if either a plague takes away a multitude or the youth are cut down 
in battle, he grants the guardians of the laws in those circumstances the 
power of proroguing the time [that procreation is permitted]. What do I 
say? Where do I begin? With what words do I proceed against such enor- 
mous contradiction, inconsistency, and turpitude in his laws? All other 
legislators and founders of cities keenly want to have offspring born to 
them, even, if it were possible, from the ground itself, and they call in all 
kinds of men in multiple ways, opening up their cities as asylums and 
taking foreigners into the city if these have purchased a residence for 
themselves in the city, if they marry a woman who is a citizen, or if they 
remain in the city for an extended period of time. For these actions by 
foreigners are signs of their benevolence toward a city that is not their 
own. When the prudent founding fathers of peoples see these actions, 
they immediately embrace as their own those whom they had first taken 
in merely as men and they gladly bestow citizenship upon them. Only 
Plato’s laws expel after twenty years both the freedman and the foreigner, 
even after they have brought forth offspring, unless they were important 
people from some other city and were present in the establishment of 
the city in first years.... Let us see, then, what resources he will bestow on 
his city, what multitude of citizens this ingenious man and he who is the 
most excellent of men will produce by just spitting. “After you have mar- 
ried your wife,’ he says, “do not wish, except within the space of a decade, 
to have children born to you if you have sufficient offspring, i.e., a male 


Comparatio, Bk. 3, ch. 11, $$ 9-13. 
This seems to be an inference based on an association of Laws, 6.784b with Laws, 
5.740e8—741a5. 
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child and a female child." These laws will render a city perpetual, a help 
to its allies, and a terror to its enemies? How will they be perpetual whose 
natural succession is taken from them? How will they who cannot protect 
themselves because of their small numbers be able to help others? How 
will they who by their own laws are not allowed to increase and multiple 
not be viewed with contempt? This people [of Plato's city] would scarcely 
be able to last the lifetime of a single man. For if neighbors stir up trouble, 
what will so few do? You establish the number of hearths at 5,000, Plato. 
Nor do you permit the statutory number to be multiplied. And since, if a 
male child and a female child are born, you do not allow more children to 
be procreated, all your citizens, once their number is quadrupled, do not 
amount to more than 20,000. If you subtract from this sum the number 
of male and female children and the women, you will have removed three 
quarters of the sum and will be left will a quarter portion of the whole. 
What, therefore, will 5,000 soldiers be able to accomplish?^" Will they go 
out and block the enemy? Will they leave the city to its own defense? Will 
the senate conduct meetings and the judges hold court? But if the allies 
and friends of the city are at the same time also under attack, what auxil- 
iary forces will the city be able to enlist? Or did you think that under your 
command everyone would be possessed of the strength of Hercules? And 
did you thus believe that individual soldiers would take the place of indi- 
vidual armies, battle lines, and troop formations? Who will defend the 
camp? Who will go and get water? Wood? Grain? Who will be responsible 
for conveying all the other provisions? Who will give support to those 
transporting the goods, fetching the water, gathering the wood, collecting 
the grain? Who will be employed in setting up ambushes? Who will fight 
in the drawn up battle line?48 


Even more profound than his critique of the economic, demographic, and mil- 


itary failings of Plato's make-believe city state is George's denial of the political 


stability of Plato's static regime, i.e., an evisceration not simply of the methods 


47 


48 


Morrow, Platos Cretan City, 128-29, came to a different figure: “between ten and twelve 
thousand" male citizens. But if you subtract males under twenty and over sixty (see Laws 
6.785b for the ages of military service), you get to a figure not terrible far from George's 
5,000 soldiers. As several commentators have suggested, Plato's city would be larger than 
the average Greek city of the time; see, e.g., Martin P. Golding and Naomi H. Golding, 
“Population Policy in Plato and Aristotle: Some Value Issues,’ Arethusa 8 (1975), 345-58, at 
353; indeed, as they point out (354) Aristotle viewed it as too large because it would have 
to be the size of Babylon (Politics 2126521317). 

Comparatio, Bk. 3, ch. 14, $$ 1-1. 
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but even more so of the very purpose of Plato's complicated "practical utopia" 
As if he were a modern-day free marketeer attacking the fundamental misun- 
derstanding of human nature underlying all rigid statist schemes to enforce 
and maintain a supposed ideal order, he argued in chapter n: 


That scheme of yours on the distribution of wealth is ridiculous because 
by your laws you immediately sow in your city, just as it is starting, the 
seeds of sedition. For inasmuch as you create great inequality of wealth 
and then stipulate that it should remain unchangeable and perpetual, 
you remove every feeling of benevolence between the orders and towards 
the republic. For how can it happen that a lower order in the assessment 
will embrace with love a higher one, especially when by law it is more 
than certain that it cannot by dint of its own labors become richer or 
ascend to a higher order in the assessment? Or how will the order that 
is richer in perpetuity not always feel contempt and scorn for the order 
that is poorer and will always remain so? Indeed, who will have rever- 
ence for a republic by whose laws one knows that one will not be able to 
improve one's lot in life even if by dint of talent one excels or willingly 
places oneself at risk or endures labors, or suffers through sleepless vig- 
ils and other trying experiences? ‘But, you will say, ‘I sanction that they 
be given first honors and the highest magistracies. But those things are 
considered honors by everyone that also bring along with them some sort 
of emolument. You permit no silver, no gold, no vestment, and nothing 
of the other most precious commodities to be privately held. I believe 
that out of an admiration for bees you transfer the way they work to your 
republic. But bees do not know those whom they procreate; we do. They 
do not take cognizance of the future; we weigh things in terms of the 
future, and for that reason we work to do well for our ourselves and our 
families over the long term. You will say that the latter attitude is that of 
the dolt, the former that of the prudent. I, however, know that the latter 
is the attitude of a man, but the former either of a dolt or of someone 
endowed with a disposition that transcends the human.^? 


The remainder of the chapter then becomes an extended excursus on human 
motivation. Starting with the premise that: "This desire [for wealth] therefore 
should not be utterly eradicated. Nor can it be eradicated. Nor should the mind 
be shorn of thoughts of private advantage. For you are not doing anything 


49 Tbid., ch. n, $8 18-22. 
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useful when you command the impossible”5° George rejected as immoral, 
unnatural, and eventually unsustainable the sort of command regime required 
to maintain Plato's virtuous city state ruled by the soi-disant best and wisest. 
His diagnosis was that such a regime would lead to despair since goals imposed 
upon individuals by coercion deprive people not only of liberty, but also of 
hope. as their private desires, however natural and legitimate they may be, 
have been cut off by the system. Christopher Bobonich, a sympathetic reader, 
in his Plato's Utopia Recast, in a section titled "The Question of Motivation," 
perceptively remarks that "the requirement that the individual act in such a 
way as to maximize overall happiness is an extremely demanding one" and 
goes on to justify Plato in terms of modern ethical thought.5! 

Citing many of the same passages that I have, James Hankins has rightly 
called attention to the libertarian streak in George's critique of Plato.52 But 
such a characterization has to be severely tempered by his acceptance of 
slavery. George definitely did not believe in individual liberty as a fundamental 
human right. Far from criticizing the slavery in Plato's city, something that has 
disturbed Plato's admirers,53 George himself for at least one period of his life 
in Italy actually owned a slave.5^ Furthermore, as we shall see, unlike modern 
libertarians, he not only accepted war as a unavoidable aspect of the human 
condition, but even endorsed it as a means of imperial expansion for the suc- 
cessful city. What seemed to have been at work in George's mind was his admi- 
ration for the achievements of two cities, ancient Rome and contemporary 


5o lbid. § 24. 

51 Plato’s Utopia Recast: His Later Ethics and Politics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 
425, where he refers the reader in a note to two works of S. Scheffler: The Rejection of 
Consequentialism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987); and Consequentialism and its Critics 
(ibid., 1988), which is an anthology of articles edited by Scheffler. 

52 "George of Trebizond, Renaissance Libertarian?" in Alison Frazier and Patrick Nold, 
eds., Essays in Renaissance Thought and Letters in Honor of John Monfasani (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 87107, and in slightly revised form in James Hankins, Virtue Politics: Soulcraft and 
Statecraft in Renaissanc Italy (Cambridge, Mass. — London: Belknap, 2019), 335-50. 

53 See the brutally honest analysis of Glenn R. Morrow, “Plato and Greek Slavery,’ Mind 49 
(no. 190, April 1939): 186—201. Since he acknowledges that in several important respects 
contemporary Athenian practice was more liberal than Plato's proposed regime con- 
cerning slavery, Morrow proleptically gave support to Popper's argument a few years 
later that Plato set himself against the liberalizing, egalitarian direction of what Popper 
called the "Great Generation" (Open Society, 67, 175, and ad indicem for slavery and Great 
Generation). On the liberalizing trends opposed to the position of Plato and Aristotle on 
slavery, see Brunt, Studies, 351-56 ("The Greek Controversy on Slavery"). 

54 See Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 373-74. 
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Venice.5? This admiration led him to a conviction that military and economic 
dynamism was the key to political survival and continuity. 

In his own way, George was an Heraclitean. He viewed any attempt to arrive 
at the stasis of a utopian state as doomed to failure because it pretends to stop 
the inevitable flow of change inherent in human society and nature. Rome and 
Venice had hit upon ways to harness the constantly changing river of events 
and human desires to have them flow in a direction that brought increasing 
growth and power. Unwittingly turning against Plato what Popper calls Plato's 
historicism based on a declination from a supposed Golden Age, George lec- 
tured Plato: 


All things, Plato, that are born into this here material world descend 
towards the worse. Who does not see that because of the flux and reflux 
of matter natural things cannot be conserved very long in a state in which 
they remain vigorous? All other things not born of nature imitate nature 
and flourish for a brief period, but soon relapse back into their normal 
condition and wither away. Hence it behooves individuals and most of 
all the whole city always to strive, as much as it can, to last longer. For 
just as it is the more robust bodies possessed of a more constant consti- 
tution and armed with a greater force that for the most part live longer, 
so too cities are in fact much more easily and safely maintained by their 
own authority to the degree that their power and wealth are greater. For 
even robust bodies are on occasion rather grievously harmed by external 
causes. Great cities put fear into their enemies by virtue of their power 
and authority. But, you will say, by intestine wars the greater cites col- 
lapse more easily than do the lesser ones. Indeed, in contrast, small cit- 
ies are reduced to rubble by a foreign or domestic foe, while larger cities 
overcome a foreign enemy by dint of their resources and often just by 
their reputation alone, and they do not completely perish at the hands 
of a domestic enemy. For just as longer-lived animals grow over a longer 
period of time, remain stable for a long time, and decline over a long 
time, so too great cities for the most part require greater spans of time to 
grow, to maintain their power, and to decline.56 


55 Hankins, “George of Trebizond, Renaissance Liberterian?’, 95; and "George of Trebizond 
on Cosmopolitanism,” 341-42, plausibly suggests that George read Aelius Aristides's 
Encomium Romae, and specifically drew from it the idea expressed in n. 37 above that 
Rome ruled the world as a single city. 

56 Comparatio, Bk. 3, c. u, $$ 4-8. 
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Once he arrived from his native Crete, George himself was fully engaged in the 
financial world that Venice opened up to him, even maintaining a procurator 
there for his financial affairs after he left the city" and then, as professional 
success as a humanist brought wealth, having substantial dealings with bank- 
ers elsewhere in Italy.58 So his expressions of economic liberalism and defense 
of the natural desire to improve one's economic and social position very much 
reflected his own personal actions and choices. But no less interesting is the 
imperialistic impulse behind his criticism of Plato. He scorned the pacifist 
aspect of Plato's proposed constitution, which called for much military train- 
ing but frowned upon actual military enterprises.59 As he chided Plato in a 
previously quoted passage: “You neither want foreign wars nor, if you do want 
them, are you in a position to wage them."9? No doubt thinking of the success 
of Rome's continual wars, he commented concerning Plato: 


Nor do you understand that in military affairs results are brought about 
no differently than they are in all other arts. For just as neither medical 
doctors nor orators, though they might spend a great amount of time and 
diligence training in their craft, the latter in declaiming and the former in 
the prescribing of medicine to the sick, can brilliantly speak or prescribe 
unless they each often practice their craft in real cases, so too soldiers 
cannot achieve or undertake any deed worthy of glory if they are always 
just wrestling with each other on the parade ground and have never seen 
armies drawn up in battle formation nor have ever come to close quar- 
ters with an enemy nor have ever stormed cities nor have ever sprung or 
escaped ambushes, but instead just spend their time training, as if they 
are playing a game. Observe how far apart these things are. Things that 
in common parlance are distinguished from each other, you, an expert 
authority in the framing of laws, an acute teacher in how to make dis- 
tinctions amongst things, and a masterful tactician in the drawing up of 


57 See L. Mosconi, "La presenza di Giorgio da Trebisonda in Val di Bagno in una lettera di 
Gherardo Gambacorti a Leonardo Bruni," in P. G. Fabbri and G. Marcuccini, eds., Comunità 
e vie dell'Appennino tosco-romagnolo (Bagno di Romagna— San Piero in Bagno, 1997), 3 
vols., 115-26, at 120-21. 

58 See Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 14-17. 

59 As Mark Munn, “"Epwç and the Laws in Historical Context,’ in Gregory Reggo and Eric 
Sanday, eds., Plato's Laws: Force and Truth in Politics (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 2013), 31-47, at 36, correctly explains, “The military forces of the new Cretan city [of 
Plato's Laws] are to be prepared and trained for territorial defense only. There is no hint 
that military forces might cross the borders and march on neighboring states, or even join 
allies abroad in any action against mutual enemies." 

60 Seen. 41 above. 
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battle lines, think that they are in fact one and the same thing. For sol- 
diers are those men who under the command of a general often come 
to close quarters with the enemy and engage in battle maintaining good 
order in the ranks and who have learned from experience how to storm 
and take armed camps, cities, and fortresses. Those who exercise them- 
selves at home, on the other hand, if they do so using a sword, are gladia- 
tors; if boxing gloves, pugilists.© 


So in George's opinion the optimum political condition was not peace, but 
fairly regular engagement in war as the only way a state could hone its ability 
to fight enemies and increase its power, contrary to the views not only of Plato, 
but also of Aristotle.92 

George's critique of Plato's Laws never enjoyed any tangible influence in 
the Renaissance. Cardinal Bessarion's answer to George's Comparatio, the 
In Calumniatorem Platonis, set the terms of the debate not merely in the 
Renaissance, but really all the way up to modern times. First printed in 1469 
and then again in 1503 and 1516, Bessarion's In Calumniatorem Platonis was 
printed three times before George's Comparatio appeared in print for the first 
and only time in 1523 in what was a terribly defective edition.® Thereafter, 
for the next three hundred years, citations of, and references to, George's 
Comparatio demonstrably derived almost exclusively from Bessarion's hostile 
refutation. 

Plato's Republic obviously spawned a massive utopian literature from the 
Renaissance to today. His Laws, however, seems to have had minimal impact. 
Indeed, in more modern times, some major scholars have ironically deemed 
the work apocryphal and quite "unPlatonic."6^ This is not the place to trace 
the influence of Plato on utopian and non-utopian thought through the 
Renaissance, but it is worth pointing out that Edgar Wind's comment that 
“it looks very much as if Plato's prayer [in Law 4.709a—712a] for a suitable tyrant 
had foreshadowed the terrible reality of Machiavelli's Prince" is a brilliant 
insight into the totalitarian nature of the Laws and not evidence that Plato 
inspired Machiavelli.55 In point of fact, Machiavelli never considered Plato a 
serious thinker who needed to be taken into account in formulating proper 


61 Comparatio, Bk. 3, ch. 1, $$ 13-15. 

62 See Maurice Deforurny, "The Aim of the State: Peace,” in Articles on Aristotle. 2. Ethics and 
Politics, ed. J. Barnes, M. Schofield, and R. Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1977), 194-201. 

63 See the introduction to my forthcoming edition of the Comparatio. 

64 See Tigerstedt, Interpreing Plato, 19-21 (and the rich notes, 112-13) and 27. 

65 See Edgar Wind, “Renaissance Tyranny and the Renaissance Fortuna: On Ficino's Reading 
of Laws, IV, 709A—712A," in idem, The Eloquence of Symbols: Studies in Humanist Art, ed. 
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political policy and philosophy;99 and that the same could be said for Giovanni 
Botero when he wrote his Delle cause della grandezza delle città and his Della 
ragione di Stato at the end of the sixteenth century.9? Plato had fared no better 
with younger contemporaries of Machiavelli. The best use Donato Giannotti 
could find for Plato in his Republica Fiorentina was to cite his Republic quite 
perversely as supportive, despite its brutal elitism, of the wide distribution of 
offices throughout a city's population while at the same time ignoring com- 
pletely the Laws.5? In his Dialogo e discorsi del Reggimento di Firenze Francesco 
Guicciardini almost scornfully remarked on how much easier it was for Plato 
to pontificate about justice and security than for those “in charge of republics” 
to realize these ideals in the practical realities of everyday politics.89 

If one ventures north of the Alps, one discovers that Thomas Hobbes 
scorned Plato's political wisdom in the Leviathan,"? and that John Locke did 
not even mention Plato in his Two Treatises of Government or Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. On the continent, however, both Hugo Grotius and the Baron 
de Montesquieu did evince an attentive reading of The Laws, but they did so 
not to draw inspiration. Indeed, Montesquieu several times condemned spe- 
cific ordinances found in Plato's Laws."! Rather, both Grotius and Montesquieu 
plundered The Laws as a treasure house of interesting legal prescriptions and 


Jaynie Anderson, with a biographical memoir by Hugh Lloyd-Jones (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1983), 86-93, at 89. 

66 In Niccolò Machiavelli, Tutte le opere, ed. Mario Martelli (Florence: Sansoni, 1971), I could 
find Plato cited only twice, each time only incidentally: 30 (Discursus florentinarum rerum 
post mortem iunioris Laurentii Medices) and 207 (Bk. 3, ch. 6, of the Discorsi). 

67 The only reference to Plato I could find is one that speaks of him as being the teacher of 
the military theorist Onosander; see Della ragion di Stato libri dieci: con tre libri delle cause 
della grandezza, e magnificenza delle città (Venice: Giolitti, 1589), 143. 

68 Republica Fiorentina, ed. Giovanni Silvano (Geneva, 1990), 168, ll. 5-6. Giannotti ignored 
the fact that in Plato's ideal republic those below the guardian class, i.e., the vast majority, 
had no share in government. 

69 See Guicciardini, Dialogue on the Government of Florence, tr. Alison Brown (Cambridge, 
1994), 15. Earlier he had remarked (96): “we shouldn't look for an imaginary government 
that is more likely to appear in books than in practice, perhaps like Plato's republic." 
Guicciardini would seem to have The Republic exclusively in mind without any thought of 
The Laws. 

70 Inch. 31, he rejected Plato's dictum that rulers needed to be learned in “the Sciences 
Mathematical" and expressed the hope that his own labor not be as “uselesse as the 
Common-wealth of Plato" or (in the Latin version) counted as fanciful as “Plato’s Republic, 
Utopia, or Atlantis” In ch. 46 he again repudiated Plato's advice on the need for geometry. 
I used the edition by Noel Malcolm (3 vols., Oxford, 2012). 

71  InParts5, ch. 3 of the Spirit of the Laws, he viewed as contrary to natural law Plato's label- 
ling as a parricide the act of a slave who kills a free man in self-defense; and in Part 6, 
ch. 16, he disapproved of Plato's wish that they were to be disgraced who commit suicide 
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encyclopedic information. In Germany, in his De jure naturae et gentium 
libri octo, Samuel Pufendorf had little use for Plato's political or legal advice 
in The Laws.?? Thus, one might say that, with the exception of Grotius and 
Montesquieu, between George of Trebizond in the fifteenth century and Karl 
Popper five hundred years later Plato's Laws suffered a damnatio memoriae 
among major Western political thinkers not so much from malice as from 
indifference.”4 


out of weakness. I used Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, ed. A. M. Cohler, B. C. Miller, 
and H. S. Stone (Cambridge, 2000). 

72 See ibid. ad indicem. There are some twenty such references, ranging from Plato’s prohi- 
bition of commerce for citizens (p. 40) and punishment for those who do not alert the 
magistrates to violations of the laws (p. 82) to Plato's division of property holdings into 
four classes (p.96) and his mention of the Cretans' love of homeland and their following 
of Spartan laws (pp. 120 and 610). For Grotius I consulted The Rights of War and Peace, 
ed. Richard Tuck, from the edition of Jean Barbeyrac, 3 vols. (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 
2005), checking the numerous citations for Plato reported in the Index at 3:1929. 

73 First published in 1672. I consulted the 1744 edition (Frankfurt-Leipzig: ex officina 
Knochiana), ed. Gottfridus Mascovius, in two vols. At 1: 564 (bk. 4, c. 6, $ 13), he chided 
Plato for his nimia scrupulositas in demanding that the oracle be consulted concerning 
found treasure (Laws 11 913c-914b), and at 2:327 (bk. 8, c. 3, $ 10) he cites Laws 7. 808d 
amid citations of many other authorities on disciplining children. 

74  Inote here that in the sixteenth century The Laws were twice translated as part of two 
failed attempts to replace Marsilio Ficino's translation of Plato's opera omnia: first in 1561 
by Janus Cornarius, and then, in 1578, by Jean de Serres (Serranus); see Hankins, Plato 
in the Italian Renaissance, 2: 772-73, 777—78, 804-05, 807. In 1597, Antonio Montecatini 
(1537-99), a secretary and diplomat in the service of Duke Alfonso 11 d' Este of Ferrara 
as well as a lecturer in philosophy at the Ferrarese university, reprinted Cornarius' trans- 
lation of the Republic and Laws as a companion to his own translation and commentary 
on Aristotle's Politics. Montecatini also appended to the volume an epitome of the Laws; 
see Hankins, ibid., 784-85; and A. Enzo Baldini, "Aristotelismo e platonismo nelle dispute 
romane sulla ragion di stato di fine Cinquecento,” in idem, ed., Aristotelismo politico e 
ragion di stato: Atti del convegno internazionale di Torino, n—13 febrraio 1993 (Florence, 
1995), 201-26, at 215, 220—23. 


CHAPTER 4 
The Virtuous Republic of Francesco Patrizi of Siena 


James Hankins 


It is common among intellectual historians, if perhaps a bit facile, to divide 
Western political thinkers into "realists" and "idealists" Plato is sometimes 
called an idealist, at least in the Republic, since he affirms the possibility of 
creating through philosophical education a perfectly wise and virtuous rul- 
ing elite. Aristotle is said to have taken a more realistic view of human gov- 
ernance when he maintains in the Politics that wise rule has to be supported 
by laws, customs and constitutional arrangements that balance the interests 
of rich and poor in the polis and promote virtue. Historians of international 
relations theory also distinguish between realists and idealists. There are real- 
ist schools of thought that make the survival of the state and preserving or 
enlarging its power vis à vis rival states their principal objective. There are also 
schools, such as the liberal school and various internationalist schools, that 
believe human governments should aim, severally and collectively, to act for 
the common human good via mutually beneficial competition, cooperation, 
and/or consensus.! Such distinctions may have pedagogical usefulness, but 
serious study of individual theorists of any importance (serious study of Plato 
and Aristotle, for example) will soon begin to undermine simple dichotomies. 
It is hard to find a political thinker of any significance whose thought is not 
motivated by some kind of ideal or universal normative principle while at the 
same time taking account of political environments where many actors may 
not respect norms.” Even the arch-idealist Plato, when applying his political 
principles to a real society, as in the Laws, shows himself fully aware of the need 
to manage irreducible human evil.? Even the arch-realist Machiavelli shows 
respect for the principle that a state should, minimally, protect its citizens 
from foreign aggression and, maximally, seek glory and greatness.4 These goals 
surely amount to some kind of ideal, though hardly a Platonic or Kantian one. 


1 Robert Jackson and Georg Serensen, Introduction to International Relations: Theories and 
Approaches, 6th ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). 

2 See A. John Simmons, "Ideal and Non-Ideal Theory,’ Philosophy and Public Affairs 38.1 (2010), 
5-36. 

3 Julia Annas, Virtue and Law in Plato and Beyond (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 2017). 

4 Robert Black, Machiavelli (London: Routledge, 2017), 83-84, 101-04, 155-06, 274—05. 
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In my recent book on humanist political thought I argued that Italian 
humanists in the Petrarchan tradition were actuated by a particular kind of 
idealism, a reforming zeal driven by the belief that humanistic education 
could improve the governance of Italian states.5 Many humanists maintained 
that the studia humanitatis constituted an education in virtue and political 
prudence, among other things, and that such an education could only improve 
the materia prima of politics, rulers and citizens. Rulers who possessed the 
charisma of virtue would rule over willing citizens and subjects and thus avoid 
the kinds of tyranny or factionalism that arose in polities when the bad tried to 
coerce the good for their private ends. In my book I portray Machiavelli as a hos- 
tile critic of this reforming tradition. He argued that consistent application of 
traditional moral principles did not make for effective statecraft. Unlike Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics he did not believe that ethics was scalable to politics; 
unlike the humanists he did not think that traditional humanist education— 
the methods humanists used to educe virtue from literary study—was the cor- 
rect way to gain access to ancient prudence.9 My book is critical of Machiavelli 
on this point, arguing that the way he balances the claims of political principle 
and political necessity makes for less prudent statecraft, in the end, than his 
humanist rivals. By way of contrast I present Francesco Patrizi of Siena, the 
most important humanist authority on politics, as an advocate of realistic ide- 
alism, a form of statecraft that strikes a different balance between principle 
and the realities of human behavior. Virtue Politics discusses in some detail 
Patrizi's De regno, his treatise on royal government, the most widely-circulated 
humanist work in the “mirror-of-princes” genre of the sixteenth century." In the 
present essay I aim to illustrate Patrizi's realistic idealism from the text of his 
other, equally influential work of political thought, De institutione reipublicae, 
or How to Found a Republic. I will argue that the method and moral psychology 
underlying this text exemplify a distinctively humanist approach to statecraft. 
Icallthis "humane prudence" to distinguish it from Machiavellian or scientistic 


5 James Hankins, Virtue Politics: Soulcraft and Statecraft in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, MA: 
Belknap Press, 2019). 

6 Gabriele Pedullà, Machiavelli in Tumult: The Discourses on Livy and the Origins of Political 
Conflictualism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 2018), 7, labels Machiavelli's attitude 
as “political classicism,’ i.e., a rejection of the teaching of the ancients accompanied by an 
attempt "to recover the actual political prudence of the Romans through a hermeneutics of 
the ancient historical narratives (beginning with Livy)." 

7 Hankins, Virtue Politics, 386—422 (Chapter 17). For the circulation of Patrizi's two major works 
of political thought, see ibid., 525-37 (Appendix 3). 
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prudence, a form of political calculation which claims in a quasi-scientific way 
to predict the outcomes of political decisions.? 

Patrizi is not a familiar figure to most Renaissance historians, so an outline 
of his life will not be out of place. He was born in the republic of Siena in 
1413 to a family prominent in communal politics, and himself participated in 
Sienese public life as a magistrate and diplomat well into his forties. He had 
enjoyed a fine humanist education and even learned Greek from Francesco 
Filelfo during the latter's sojourn in Siena in the mid-1430s. After Filelfo's 
departure Patrizi himself set up as a teacher of Greek and humanities in the 
Sienese studium. In that quality he composed his earliest work on politics, a 
letter-treatise De gerendo magistratu (How to Conduct Oneself in a Civil Office), 
written for a former pupil, Achille Petrucci, who had been elected one of the 
priors of Siena in 1446.? The work gave powerful expression to humanist polit- 
ical ideals, urging Petrucci to leave the sand and oil of the palaestra, that is, 
the study of literature, and descend into the true field of battle for which the 
humanities had trained him, the battle of the citizen for virtuous government. 
Patrizi belonged to a group of Sienese humanists who, inspired by Petrarch's 
virtue politics, became critical of the commune's factional struggles, generated 
(in their view) by an obsession with wealth and status among the city’s elite.!° 
When the Sienese commune came under the dominance of a popular faction 
after 1450, his alienation was complete, and in 1457 he was arrested and exiled 
for his part in a conspiracy of nobles to hand the city overto Alfonso of Aragon, 
King of Naples. For the next two years he tasted the bitter bread of exile as he 
traveled from city to city seeking a teaching post. 

Patrizi's fortunes changed in 1458, when his countryman and patron Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini became Pope Pius 11. Patrizi soon took orders and was 
given a benefice. In 1461 he was made Bishop of Gaeta, and soon thereafter was 
appointed governor of Foligno in the Papal States. Patrizi's career as governor 


8 The term “scientistic prudence" alludes to Leon Kass's critique of “scientism,” an illicit 
application of the rhetoric and methodological principles of natural science to moral 
decision-making; see his Leading a Worthy Life: Finding Meaning in Modern Times (New 
York: Encounter Books, 2017), 294-320. 

9 The work survives in at least eight manuscripts but has never been never published; a 
summary is given in Paola De Capua, Le lettere di Francesco Patrizi (Messina: Centro inter- 
nazionale di studi umanistici. 2014), 42-44. See also the summary in Tra politica e cul- 
tura nel primo Quattrocento senese: Le epistole di Andreoccio Petrucci, 1426-1443, ed. Petra 
Pertici (Siena: Accademia Senese degli Intronati, 1990), gn. Among other things, the work 
stresses that a good magistrate must possess knowledge of optimae artes and the canons 
of physical beauty. 

10 See Hankins, Virtue Politics, 58-62. 
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of Foligno (1461-64) was brief but turbulent, and after he was expelled from 
the city in a popular uprising he was tried (but exonerated) for malfeasance. 
Following this unhappy episode Patrizi retired to his diocese in the seaside 
fortress and naval base of Gaeta, a part of the Kingdom of Naples, then ruled 
by the House of Aragon. Falling in love with the place, he remained there for 
the last thirty years of his life, devoting himself to his episcopal duties and to 
humanistic scholarship and poetry." He also found ways to make himself use- 
ful to the royal court in Naples as a diplomat, poet, and educator. 

It was in Gaeta that he completed his two major works on political educa- 
tion. The De institutione reipublicae was begun during his exile but finished 
between 1465 and 1471. Though dedicated opportunistically to Pope Sixtus Iv, 
it seems to have been composed with the intention of edifying his former fel- 
low citizens in Siena. Its nine books represent the fullest expression of the ide- 
als of humanist reformers in Siena in the first half of the quattrocento.!* The 
other treatise, the De regno et regis institutione, was completed between late 
1483 and 1484 and was dedicated to Alfonso, duke of Calabria, eldest son and 
heir of Ferdinando 1, King of Naples and Jerusalem.!? 


1 Patrizi's Virtue Politics: Citizenship, Civic Education, and Equality 


The De regno presents a model for ideal kingship—I call it “humanist 
absolutism"—that exhibits in extreme form the faith, characteristic of virtue 
politics, in the reforming power of education. While not claiming that an ideal 
king could exist or ever has existed in history, it argues that many rulers in 
antiquity performed praiseworthy and selfless acts and that these acts can and 
should be imitated by modern princes insofar as they are able. Study of the 
humanities, good literature (bonae litterae), and a moralized culture of praise 


11 For Patrizi's love of Gaeta see the letter excerpted by De Capua, Le lettere, 201, where the 
humanist says that a great part of Gaeta's appeal for him, apart from its fine weather and 
welcoming people, was his knowledge that Scipio Africanus and his friend Laelius were 
in the habit of taking their leisure there, picking up shells on the beach. 

12 Ibid., 193-213. In the proemium to book 6 (cited ibid., 215, from a Vatican manuscript) 
Patrizi remarks that some will consider it odd to dedicate a work on republican govern- 
ment to an absolute monarch such as the pope, and he himself admits that it would have 
been more correct to dedicate a treatise on kingship to him. But "if [his critics] will con- 
sidered the matter rightly, they would understand that these two disciplines [i.e. the arts 
of founding republican and royal regimes] are interrelated and have very many precepts 
in common that are mutually supportive." 

13 Ibid. 213-219. De Capua speculates that the work might have been begun even before the 
republican work was in the hands of its dedicatee. 
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and blame would help them to do so, and better government would be the 
result. Remarkably, Patrizi's work anticipates Bodin in specifying no formal 
constitutional limits of any kind on the king's power, while advising the king 
to endorse Roman law and grant broad discretion to magistrates and local gov- 
ernments. He should leave religion to the priests so long as they promote “true 
religion" and not superstition. 

A similar sort of idealism suffuses Patrizi's work on republican or constitu- 
tional government, which for brevity's sake I will call De republica. This work 
too takes wise and virtuous governance to be the most important goal of state- 
craft and the principal basis of a state's legitimacy. Here too Patrizi states that 
the possession of citizenship—and therefore of the right to participate in gov- 
erning the republic—should be conditioned in some way on virtue. 

The possession and extent of citizen rights was a live issue in Sienese politics 
as in other Renaissance republics. In Siena humanists like Andreoccio Petrucci 
and Barnaba Pannalini, decades before Patrizi published the De republica, 
were sharp critics of the exclusionary policies of the oligarchy that ran the city. 
The Sienese political community in the fifteenth century had evolved into a 
system of five hereditary castes—the “gentlemen,” the Nine, the Twelve, the 
Riformatori, and the Populari—membership in which determined citizenship 
and potential access to office.!4 Sienese humanists, who had a more cosmo- 
politan outlook than most of their fellow citizens and who disdained Siena's 
communal tradition as a relic of the corrupt medieval past, deplored the trend 
towards closed, hereditary citizenship. Hereditary citizenship for them was as 
inimical to virtue as hereditary lordship. It ignored the lessons of Roman his- 
tory, which taught that openness to outsiders was what made Rome great. The 
different categories of Sienese citizenship created obstacles to social mobil- 
ity based on merit, equally a violation of Roman example.5 For Petrucci the 
citizen was properly defined, not as someone with citizen parents and long 
residence in the city, but as a man who served the city well: 


So who then is the citizen? Who is worthy of that name? Is it the man 
who is neglectful of the republic? Who looks on its tribulations with a 
mellow calm, unmindful of how much he owes to it by nature? He is the 
citizen, he, I say, who, when it would be of benefit to the republic, would 
not hesitate to spend his whole family fortune, undertake laborious tasks, 
endanger his life—then he can think of himself as not just a citizen, but a 


14 Christine Shaw, Popular Government and Oligarchy in Renaissance Italy (Leiden-Boston: 
E. J. Brill, 2006), 3-14. 
15 Virtue Politics, 296—301. 
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fine citizen! All our affairs would long since have turned out for us as we 
would wish if we were to have citizens with an attitude like this.!6 


Similarly, in the De republica (5.2) Patrizi defines the citizen as “a good man 
who is useful to the respublica, who keeps before his eyes the dictum of 
Plato that we are not born for ourselves alone, but for our family, friends and 
country. But Patrizi's endorsement of virtue as a condition of citizenship is less 
sweeping than Petrucci's. Elsewhere (6.1) he specifies that long residence in the 
community should be respected, though only where there is virtue and good 
conduct; shortly thereafter (6.4) Patrizi says a city should welcome foreign- 
ers for the economic benefits they bring, but recommends offering citizenship 
only in a few cases where foreigners have proven themselves well deserving 
of the republic.!” As in the De regno, traditional methods for determining the 
legitimacy of rulers are not entirely set aside. Patrizi's aim is to introduce merit 
as a necessary condition for the legitimate exercise of citizen power. 

But how is this to be done? one might ask. There are concrete procedures 
that can be followed to determine how long one has resided in a city, whether 
one is a member in good standing of a guild, and whether one has one or more 
citizen parents. But what procedure could possibly be introduced to verify 
that a citizen is virtuous? How can merit be measured? The problem is a seri- 
ous one to be sure, but there is no lack of examples, historically speaking, of 
states that have tried to address it. Governments that have tried to introduce 
meritocratic tests for holders of political office, like those of imperial China or 
the British empire, typically make use of examinations and educational cre- 
dentials. Virtue, after all, in the widest sense means simply human excellence, 
and Western educational thought from the time of Socrates and the Sophists 
down to recent times manifests a firm conviction that virtue can be taught or 
at least enhanced though education. The four moral virtues of ancient tradi- 
tion include prudence (or practical wisdom) and the ability to act with justice, 
courage and temperance. All of these traditional virtues have an important 
cognitive element, and that implies at least the possibility of training in the 
virtues. In this way education comes to stand proxy for virtue, and texts like 
Aristotle's Ethics and Cicero's De officiis can be prescribed as textbooks for the 
would-be political elite. 


16 Leepistole di Andreoccio Petrucci, 51-52 (Epistole 7). 

17 Francesco Patrizi of Siena, De institutione reipublicae libri novem, historiarum senten- 
tiarum varietate refertissimi ... (Paris: Galeottus Pratensis, 1534), f. LXVIv (5.2); f. LXXXIv 
(6.1); f£. LXXXVv-LXXXVIr (6.4). Hereafter cited as De republica by book and chapter). 
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It is this line of thinking that brings Patrizi to call for universal literacy in 
the citizen body. Ideally, literacy should be considered a prerequisite for citi- 
zen status: 


If possible, everyone should learn their letters.... Not only should letters 
be learned, but I hardly think, in a free city, that anyone deserves the title 
of a free-born citizen (ingenuus civis) who is illiterate. For without letters, 
how can we master or preserve even the smallest of the arts, to say noth- 
ing of the liberal disciplines? Neither mercantile nor agricultural activi- 
ties may be kept sound without letters. They preserve historical memory, 
instruct posterity, link the past with the future, and compel us always to 
consider our lives as a whole. For this reason it is well done to imbue 
youth with letters before setting them to other studies if we wish at some 
point to turn them into men and count them as citizens. It will therefore 
be the duty of the best paterfamilias to see with the utmost care to the 
education of his sons, or at least to their basic literacy.!8 


Patrizi seems here to be calling for basic literacy, probably meaning Latin 
literacy, to enable the higher abilities that would be required to study the 
humanities. He is not calling for universal public education, to be sure. 
Education is ultimately the responsibility of parents. But he does call for the 
city to give prizes for accomplishments in arts and letters, and for it to estab- 
lish public professorships in each of the disciplines. So even if formal tests for 
virtue are impossible, it would be beneficial to mandate basic literacy so that 
those participating in the public life of the city will be enabled to achieve a 
higher level of excellence. 

The city can also bring the arts to bear in order to create what I call a 
"virtuous environment," a symbolic world in which the senses of hearing and 
sight are enlisted in the task of reinforcing dispositions to virtue. This could be 


18  Derepublica 24, ed. cit., ff. XIXr-XXr: "Literas imprimis ab omnibus, si fieri potest, edis- 
cendas esse ... Eas igitur non modo ediscendas esse censeo, sed vix arbitrari possum in 
libera civitate quenquam sine literis ingenui civis nomen mereri. Qui enim sine literis 
non solum liberales disciplinas, sed minimas quasque artes ediscere aut tueri possumus? 
Nec mercatura ipsa aut agricultura sine eis satis tuta esset. Hae nanque memoriam rerum 
conservant, posteritatem instituunt, praeterita futuris connectunt, et ratiocinationem 
totius vitae nostrae perpetuo agunt. Idcirco optimum quidem factum eis pueros imbuere 
priusquam aliis literis incumbunt, si eos viros aliquando evadere volumus aut in civium 
numero censeri. Erit igitur officium optimi patrisfamilias summa diligentia curare ut fil- 
ios saltem his primis literis eruditos habeat." The word ingenuus can also carry the sense 
of liberal or gentlemanly. 
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done through architecture, music and the plastic arts. Of painting, for exam- 
ple, Patrizi writes: 


Indeed, by looking at pictures in which famous deeds are depicted we 
are aroused to desire praise and to undertake great affairs, as though 
we were reading historical accounts. Let painters therefore have a place 
in the republic, and an honorable one, that we may be set aflame with 
the desire for glory, and induce the young to seek equal praise.... On this 
account we ought not to fear staining the hands of youths with colors, 
since painting comes right after learning.!? 


The idealistic commitment to making virtue the principle and object of repub- 
lican government for Patrizi entailed reshaping old communal norms in light 
of classical wisdom. Take the principle of equality in free cities, for example. In 
the De republica Patrizi devoted a whole chapter to civil equality (1.6) with the 
evident purpose of reforming practices in the city republics of his time.?° In 
the popular communes of Italy since the thirteenth century efforts to impose a 
form of civil equality had led to a great deal of turbulence and factional strife. 
Popular remedies for inequality included laws (like the Florentine Ordinances 
of Justice of 1293/95), which excluded certain noble lineages permanently from 
holding office. Other measures inhibited members of political parties (such as 
Guelfs or Ghibellines) from participation in politics, sometimes making use of 
legal forms of intimidation and character assassination.?! This was justified 
on the grounds that such groups were genetically or ideologically incapable 
of supporting peace and order on a basis of equality. Other laws instituted 
differential standards of evidence in criminal trials, making it (in principle) 


19 Patrizi, De republica, 1.10, ed. cit., f. XVIv: "Quinetiam legendo picturas, in quibus praeclara 
facinora exprimuntur, excitamur ad studium laudis et ad magna negotia obeunda, veluti 
si alicuius historiae monumenta volverimus. Locum igitur habeant in republica pictores 
et honestum quidem, ut studio gloriae incendantur et ad parem laudem adolescentu- 
los invitent. [Then he lists famous men of antiquity who painted.] ... Quocirca non erit 
verendum ne manus adolescentulorum coloribus inquinentur, cum proxima doctrinae 
accedat pictura. [Then he describes the honors accorded to the great artists of antiquity.] 
For Patrizi and the moral power of music see James Hankins, “Humanism and Music in 
Italy" in The Cambridge History of Fifteenth-Century Music, ed. Anna Maria Busse-Berger 
and Jesse Rodin (Cambridge University Press 2015), 231-62 at 238, 240, 243. 

20 De republica1.6, ed. cit., f. Xy-XIv. 

21 For example the laws of ammonizioni of 1359, which licensed leaders of the Parte Guelfa 
to ^warn" political unreliables not to accept office, which in effect turned into a system of 
depriving political opponents of office; see Gene Brucker, Florentine Politics and Society, 
1343-1378 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), 170—72. 
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procedurally easier to convict persons of noble blood than commoners (even 
if commoners were wealthier and more powerful, as they sometimes were). 
Punishments and taxes could often be higher for citizens belonging to disfa- 
vored lineages. Communal governments became in effect partisan institutions 
that sacrificed equality under the law and due process in order to protect the 
rights of favored groups while disadvantaging others. 

Patrizi was highly critical of these practices. Inspired by his study of ancient 
philosophy, he championed a different approach to equality, one designed to 
secure harmony, liberty and civic virtue. For him the overriding purpose of civil 
equality was to maintain concord, a condition necessary to keep the republic 
strong and stable. Without internal concord, no amount of military power or 
wealth could save a state from destruction. To secure equality citizens should 
live aequali iure, with a sense of equal right, and treat each other justly, “direct- 
ing all their acts to virtue, being content with what they have and not desiring 
what belongs to others.” They should take turns holding office; all magistracies 
should be limited in time and no one should hold more than one at a time. The 
principles governing prosecutions and punishments should be the same for all. 
Everyone should be industrious and have an occupation, and everyone should 
participate in public duties (with due account taken of age, ability [virtus], sex 
and social status). Excluding selected families permanently from office (which 
certain cities of our time do, Patrizi says) is not a praiseworthy idea, even if 
some very learned men (Leonardo Bruni?) defend the practice.?2 

Patrizi's arguments rely above all on political psychology. Institutions should 
be designed to maximize concord, participation and civic virtue. Excluding 
whole classes and families from power (a constant goal of partisan politics in 
Siena) was first of all unjust: those who bore equal burdens (meaning taxes) 
should have an equal opportunity to win honor (meaning communal offices). 
Patrizi makes the point, central to virtue politics, that sons of outstanding cit- 
izens, like the sons of Brutus, can go bad, while citizens from humble fami- 
lies can become distinguished servants of the state. But even more important, 
citizens who are permanently excluded from power become ignavi, spiritless, 
resentful, ill-disposed to the city, living always in fear of punishment, with- 
out hope of reward. Useless as citizens, they become seditious and inclined 
to revolution. The man who has no hope of forgiveness will not try to redeem 
himself by acts of virtue, and the city needs virtue. Only those who have hope 
of serving in office will work to deserve well of their country. Serving in office 


22 See Hankins, Virtue Politics, chapters 8, 10, and 20 for Leonardo Bruni's defense of these 
practices using virtue arguments. The Florentine Ordinances of Justice actually listed the 
names of 38 magnate families that were henceforward deprived of full political rights. 
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is what liberty, in the sense of self-rule, is all about, and everyone wants liberty. 
The statesman should take advantage of that desire and direct it in positive 
ways by means of well-thought-out institutions. Let those who have been 
excluded participate in civic functions, if their virtue and the support of their 
fellow citizens permits it; in this way no one will be afraid that he is suspect to 
his fellow citizens or think it risky to dwell in a free city. The best father treats 
all his children equally, as free born (ingenui). Thus everyone will be zealous for 
liberty, and one person will not think himself cut off from the bonum commune 
while another person believes he has inherited the patronage of the public by 
some kind of testamentary right. Both attitudes discourage civil virtue.?? 
What is most vital to the health of a republic is the virtue of its magis- 
trates. In this connection Patrizi considers the two leading methods of choos- 
ing magistrates used in Italy in his day, sortition and election. Following 
Aristotle, many humanists considered sortition to be an anti-meritocratic 
form of selecting magistrates, but Patrizi presents a more nuanced view. He 
states that sortition as used by the Florentines and Sienese has the advantage 
of inhibiting the influence of wealthy and powerful men driven by ambi- 
tion, but is dangerous because the eligibility lists become full of unworthy 
and unsuitable candidates who are unequal to the tasks of government in 
its times of peril. "Hence free election of the Senate seems superior." As an 
advocate of virtue politics Patrizi stipulates that senators should be chosen 
from among men of mature years with proven records of public service, dis- 
tinguished for their virtue and education. To elevate such men to office he 
approves of what he describes as the Venetian mode of selecting magistrates 
in the Maggior Consiglio (a kind of electoral college, in Patrizi's time a closed 
hereditary body of patricians) which employed a combination of sortition 


23 Patrizi explains why the practice of assigning magistracies in accordance with virtue 
and merit is not inconsistent with civil equality at De republic 6.1, ed. cit., ff. LXXXIDv- 
LXXXIIIr: "It is not possible that there be equality with respect to individual [magistra- 
cies], since it must be stipulated in advance what I have often said, that magistracies are 
the reward of virtue, not of power or ancestry... Citizens are equal in matters where they 
can be, so that in passing laws, wealth, power and ancestry should not prevail... But the 
weak, humble and those without a reputation for virtue should not take it ill that more 
outstanding citizens are preferred to them in choosing magistrates, so long as they can 
use what is rightfully theirs and suffer no injury in private matters but are defended by the 
laws and the magistrates, so that they are preserved without harm, and may acknowledge 
that they have obtained their due portion from the respublica. They ought to confess that 
they have been dealt with satisfactorily in accordance with their deserts.” Honors should 
be proportionate to the capacity of citizens to serve their country well (a principle com- 
mon to both Plato's Laws and Aristotle's Politics). Patrizi goes on to warn citizens against 
the natural tendency to overrate one's own merits and deserts. 
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and election designed to prevent electioneering by the ambitious.?4 In this 
way the techniques of sortition and election can be combined to select 
well-educated and morally excellent magistrates. 


2 Patrizi's Realistic Idealism and Humane Prudence 


Perhaps the clearest indication of Patrizi's idealism was his belief that a repub- 
lic built on virtue could be perpetual and avoid the cycles of decline that Plato, 
Aristotle, Polybius, and other classical philosophers had deemed inevitable. 
Even the most politically idealist text of antiquity, Plato's Republic (Book 8), 
argued that all human polities inevitably decline through a series of regimes, 
from the best regime, aristocracy, through timocracy (regimes based on honor 
and wealth), oligarchy (regimes based on wealth alone), democracy (regimes 
based on equality and license), and tyranny. In the De republica, by contrast, 
Patrizi declares that Plato was wrong to say that all constitutions inevitably 
decline owing to the ineradicable moral weakness of humanity. Plato is wrong 
to be so pessimistic, says Patrizi, because: 


if it can somehow be brought to pass that citizens act well in perpetuity, 
follow what is honorable and flee what is shameful, then the republic 
will be perpetual, provided that its leaders (principes) strengthen their 
unstable peoples. For just as the whole city is corrupted by their vices and 
lusts, so it is emended and corrected by their own self-control—virtue 
being what can keep a constitution stable and lasting. The possession of 
the best morals as well as the best enactments on the part of those in 
charge of the people's business (rem populi) not only preserves but mar- 
velously augments their status and power. This is a state which the same 
Xenophon shows by example when he writes of the Spartan republic. For 
he says that Sparta, despite its small population, had nevertheless grown 
in resources, power, population, prestige and empire in a short time, 
which aroused in him no small admiration. But when he contemplated 
Lycurgus' laws and holy institutions, he ceased to marvel.?5 


24 Francesco Patrizi, De republica 3.3, ed. cit., f. XXXVII. 

25 De republica 6.5, ed. cit., f. LXXVIv: “Nam si qua ratione fieri potest, ut cives perpetuo 
bene agant, sequantur honesta, fugiant autem turpia, perpetua erit respublica, dummodo 
principes labantem populum firment ut eorum cupiditatibus a vitiis tota civitas inficitur 
sic emendatur et corrigitur continentia, virtutem siquidem est quae civilem societatem 
stabilem ac diuturnam praestare potest, et optimi mores optimaeque constitutiones 
eorum, qui praesunt rem populi, non modo conservant, verum dignitatem ac imperium 
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Humanistic education can succeed where philosophy fails: in perpetuating 
virtue in the ruling class. Philosophy fails in part because of the quasi-scientific 
nature of its prudence. It assumes there is a single pattern of decline which all 
polities must necessarily replicate; a political philosopher who understands 
the natural causes of decline can arrest but not ultimately prevent the disso- 
lution of a regime.26 Patrizi’s humane prudence, by contrast, is conditional. It 
recognizes that decline may occur but does not believe that such a decline must 
occur, so long as political elites are vigilant in maintaining their own virtue and 
in curbing the vicious desires of the citizenry. The moral excellence of their 
rule can be corroborated by the “best enactments" (optimae constitutiones), 
instituted by legislators who imitate the wisdom of Lycurgus. Human beings 
are thus in control of their own human destiny, in this life, for good or ill. Such 
a view does not entail a denial of Divine Providence; it denies only that human 
beings can discern any inevitable laws of history?" Since human beings can- 
not predict the future, they can only act on the moral principles that they do 
possess by nature. These promise that their undertakings will be prosperous so 
long as virtue remains the guiding principle of political life. 

In defending the claim that virtue in the ruling elite can render a republic 
perpetual, Patrizi expresses an idealism about the potential for perfectibility 
of non-monarchical regimes that surpasses any of the ancient Greek politi- 
cal philosophers. (An arguable exception was Polybius' admiring description 
of the Roman republican regime in Book 6 of his History, a portion of the 
work unknown to Patrizi.) Yet in other respects one can describe Patrizi as 
realistic in his approach to politics. He is certainly not what I have called an 
“exclusivist, meaning someone who takes the modern view that only one 
type of regime (communist, for example, or liberal democratic) is legitimate. 
Like all political philosophers before the seventeenth century he assumes 
that regime types are natural phenomena, not artificial or mechanical 
creations of human beings. As such they can be improved by art but not 


mirum in modum augent, quod quidem exemplo idem Xenophon ostendit, cum de 
Lacedaemoniorum republica scribit. Dicit namque Sparten, quae civium frequentiam 
habebat exiguam, eam tamen parvo tempore opibus potentia, multitudine, dignitate, et 
imperium plurimum crevisse, quae res eum in admirationem non mediocrem adduce- 
bat." Patrizi's selective reading of Xenophon to support the possibility of a polity's avoid- 
ing corruption is all the more remarkable in that Xenophon says precisely the opposite in 
The Spartan Republic 14. Perhaps Patrizi is inferring the permanence of the Spartan state 
from the longevity of its kingship, noted in Xenophon, Agesilaus 5. 

26 Hankins, Virtue Politics, 305-17 (Chapter 12). 

27 On the humanist art of history in general see Robert Black, “The new laws of history,” 
Renaissance Studies 1 (1987):126—56; Anthony Grafton, What was history? The art of history 
in early modern Europe (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 
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discovered ex novo by quasi-scientific reasoning of the Hobbesian sort.?8 
In the pre-modern way of thinking, some regimes are appropriate for some 
peoples but not others, and regime types need to vary in accordance with 
climate and the size of the state. Patrizi, indeed, explicitly denies any claims 
that all republics are just and all kingdoms immoral.29 He agrees with 
Aristotle that any well-ordered government of virtuous rulers is good. Good 
government is ultimately about good rulers and not about ideal regimes. For 
that reason the highest political commitment for Patrizi, as for the Italian 
humanists in general, did not entail loyalty to a particular type of regime 
or to a faction. Hence in the first chapter of his De regno Patrizi relates 
approvingly numerous examples of ancient philosophers and statesmen 
who moved from republican to monarchical regimes and back again, sharing 
their wisdom with any city or kingdom that could profit from it.?? This is in 
part, no doubt, a justification of his own seeming inconsistency as the author 
of another book on the best republic. But it is more than that: Patrizi clearly 
believes that regime type was a consideration subordinate to the overriding 
necessity of instilling virtue in the ruling class. 

An example of Patrizi's relativistic and prudential attitude to constitutions, 
contrasting strongly with modern "exclusivist" attitudes, comes in chapter 4, 
Book 1, of the De republica, entitled *How many constitutions (rerumpub- 
licarum status) there are, and what is the end of each.”?! The chapter also 
illustrates Patrizi’s method, characteristic of humanist political thought, that 
I earlier labelled “humane prudence.” Unlike Giles of Rome's De regimine 
principum, the leading scholastic authority on rulership, based almost exclu- 
sively on Aristotle, Patrizi's treatise aspired to bring together for the first time 
into a single systematic framework the political prudence of ancient histori- 
ans, orators, poets and philosophers both Greek and Latin. Patrizi knew Greek 
well, but he makes use whenever possible of quattrocento Latin translations. 


28 . Forexclusivism see James Hankins, “Exclusivist Republicanism and the Non-Monarchical 
Republic,” Political Theory 38.4 (2010): 452-82. 

29  Derepublica1a, ed. cit., VIv. 

30 Francesco Patrizi of Siena, De regno et regis institutione ... ope vetustussimorum librorum 
manuscriptorum et cura ac diligentia doctorum quorundam virorum ab innumeris paene 
mendis perpurgati (Paris, Aegidius Gorbinus, 1567), 6v—7v (1.1), hereafter cited as De regno. 
In the De republica 6.pref., ed. cit. f. LXXIXv, Patrizi remarks that whether a state is ruled 
by one or many is irrelevant to the best customs and laws, which remain the same under 
both kinds of regimes: "Nihil enim refert unus ne an plures imperent; de ratione siquidem 
vivendi deque optimis legibus nihil mutatur" (It makes no difference whether one or 
many rule; there is nothing to change either in [customary] patterns of life or the best 
laws.) 

31 Patrizi, De republica 1.4, ed. cit., ff. VII[v- VIII. 
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These included works of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Plato, 
Plutarch and the Greek historians of the Roman empire. Patrizi integrated 
these authorities with more familiar Roman sources such as Cicero, Livy, Sallust 
and Tacitus. The result was that Western regime theory burst out of its scho- 
lastic Aristotelian paradigms and was vastly enriched and historicized. Much 
more explicitly than in scholastic political theory, the lessons of antiquity were 
applied to contemporary problems of republican governance. In keeping with 
the general pattern of humanist political thought, regime analysis focused 
more on history and political psychology and decoupled itself from the formal- 
ism of scholastic political science. It was, in a word, a method of analysis that 
aimed to collect and critically compare the best ancient thought on politics.?? 
Patrizi's treatises crystalized a humanist style of political discourse which had 
begun with the letter-treatises of Petrarch and would last well into the early 
modern period, where its most famous exponents would be Jean Bodin in his 
Les six livres de la republique (1576), Justus Lipsius' Politica (1589), and Hugo 
Grotius’ De iure pacis et belli (1625).83 

Patrizi's discussion of constitutions in the De republica offers a fine example 
of his humane prudence. He begins by excluding kingship and tyranny from 
his discussion, reserving a treatment of them for his projected work on monar- 
chy, the De regno. He then proceeds to treat six polyarchic or republican con- 
stitutions in descending order of merit. The two best are the popular regime 
(popularis respublica) and the regime of optimates (or aristocracy).?* Both of 
these are described in terms drawn explicitly from Herodotus's account of 
the debate on regimes between Otanes and Megabyzus at the Persian court 
(3.80-81). The terminology follows that of the translation of Herodotus by 
Lorenzo Valla, whom Patrizi surely knew from his time as Sienese ambassador 
to the court of Pope Nicholas V. Patrizi may have looked at the Greek text as 
well, as his name for popular government is icovopia, legal equality, printed in 
Greek characters in the authoritative 1534 edition. Aristotle is also in the back- 
ground, since Patrizi, without mentioning or citing him, alludes to Aristotle's 


32 Though there is a resemblance between Aristotle's sioaywyń in Politics 2, where he 
reviews the opinions of previous political philosophers as a stimulus to developing his 
own analysis. 

33 Grotius emphasizes in the Prolegomena to De iure pacis et belli (40) that “to prove this 
[law of nature] I have made use of the testimonies of philosophers, historians, poets, 
finally also of orators—not that these are to believed indiscriminately, for they customar- 
ily serve to support sects, arguments and cases, but that where many [authors] affirm the 
same thing as certain across many times and places, that must be related to a universal 
cause." 

34 Patrizi does not here use the term democratia to mean popular rule. For his terminology 
of regimes or constitutions, see Hankins, Virtue Politics, 86-87, 308-09. 
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judgment that the end ( finis) of the popular regime is freedom, while that of 
the optimate regime is virtue.?? The desirability of optimate government is 
further backed by quotations—violently wrenched from their context—taken 
from Homer and from Dio Chrysostom's De regno.?6 

Then Patrizi moves down a step and discusses the rule of the wealthy, the 
first of three kinds of oligarchy. This regime, which he says is close to tyranny, 
aims at wealth. Patrizi admits wealth can be useful to states; quoting Cicero he 
says that riches provide the sinews of war and the ornaments of peace. However, 
this kind of regime has grave moral defects: it enriches the few and reduces 
the plebs to the status of servants (Patrizi is careful to specify famuli, not the 
ambiguous word servi, which could mean slaves or servants). Furthermore, it 
is defective in that it doesn't value virtue; in support of this statement Patrizi 
cites a letter to the tyrant Periander from Thrasybulus, preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius, whose Lives of the Philosophers had been translated in 1431 by 
Ambrogio Traversari.?? Thrasybulus states that bad rulers always need to cut 
down the virtuous like overgrown ears of corn; virtuous men just get in the way 
of those who would exploit others. 

Patrizi then goes down yet another notch to two regimes that are even more 
morally defective. They not only exclude whole portions of the populace from 
the regime, but they treat the excluded portions even worse than wealthy oli- 
garchs do. The wealthy merely make the poor their servants, but these two 
regimes are actively cruel and abusive towards the excluded. 

The first of the two bad oligarchies is a populist regime, rule in the name of 
the lowest classes, artisans and farm workers, who persecute and rob the nobles 
and hold the virtuous and the learned in contempt. A plebeian regime like this 
might be able to last a short while, but it will ultimately be brought down by its 
own ignorance, inexperience and meanness of spirit. The second bad oligarchy 
is the rule of a junta. This too will be abusive and cruel. Patrizi’s primary exam- 
ple here is the rule of Appius Claudius Crassus and the decemvirs, which the 
bishop knows from both Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. A junta is made 
up of noblemen who use arbitrary violence against the plebs—Patrizi cites the 
example of Appius’ rape of Verginia—and their aggressive spirit, unregulated 
by virtue, leads them into military adventurism. Sometimes, says Patrizi, this 
can lead to enlarging the state but more often it leads to its collapse. Patrizi 
cites from Dionysius of Halicarnassus the example of the Spartans at Leuctra, 


35 Aristotle, Politics 4.8.2942, 6.2.1217a. 

36 For Dio Chrysostom's De regno (=Discourses 1-4) in the Latin translation of Gregorio 
Tifernate (ed. princ. Venice, 1471), see Hankins, Virtue Politics, 392, 394—95 (Chapter 17). 

37 Diogenes Laertius 1.7. 
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and from Gemistus Pletho's compendium of Greek history, composed in the 
14408, he takes similar lessons about the fate of Thebes and Athens when 
under the control of aristocratic juntas.?8 

Having dealt with the five pure forms of polyarchic regime, Patrizi now 
reflects on the principle of inclusion and how it can be reconciled with the 
humanist preference for virtuous rulership. It seems unjust, he says, entirely 
to exclude from political power farmers and merchants. Civil society (civilis 
societas) can't survive without them, but their economic roles make them poor 
rulers; they don't have the leisure to devote to study or to politics. But in order 
that the weaker not appear to be entirely abandoned by the great, they should 
be included on less important civic committees. He then, following Cicero in 
the De legibus, speaks approvingly of the Roman tribuni plebis, and commends 
Marcus Menenius Agrippa for defending the principle that the Senate and the 
People were one body, unum corpus, a speech he knows from Livy (2.33). 

After invoking the organic principle that the best republic needs to act in 
concert like a single body, Patrizi alludes to the Aristotelian idea (again with- 
out mentioning Aristotle) that the middle class (the mediocres) are the class 
likeliest to rule modestius, in a more restrained, less self-serving way.3° But if 
you have to choose between the rule of the plebs and the nobles, the nobles 
are better, because they are restrained by the reputation of their ancestors, 
or possibly by inborn virtue acquired from their ancestors, whereas the plebs 
are not. Patrizi thus adopts a pose of indifference to the issue, hotly debated 
among humanists, whether noble blood contributes to virtue. Diplomatically, 
he is careful to add, citing Livy's account of the Decii, that there are certainly 
some plebeians, even rustics and men of obscure origins, who have served the 
state well. 

The potentiality for virtue in all social classes had been a standard humanist 
political meme since the time of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Here Patrizi uses it to 
introduce his final point, that the best polyarchic regime was one that mixed 
together popular and aristocratic elements. "I number myself with those who 
say the best polity is that which is mixed of every type of human being."? In 
proof of this contention he cites Plutarch's lives of Solon and Lycurgus. Solon 
advised including the multitudo in voting and the election of magistrates 


38 Dionysius of Halicarnassus 2.17; Georgius Gemistus Pletho, Opuscula de historia graeca, 
ed. Enrico V. Maltese (Leipzig: Teubner, 1989). 

39 Politics 43.4-111295b. For organicism as a principle of humanist political theory, see 
Guido Cappelli, Maiestas: politica e pensiero politico nella Napoli aragonese, 1443-1503 
(Naples: Carocci, 2016), 10. 

40 Patrizi, De republica, ed. cit., f. VIII»: “Ego autem in eorum numero sum qui optimam rem 
publicam dicant quae per omni genere hominum commixta sit." 
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(in suffragia electionesque magistratuum) and also in magna concilia, presuma- 
bly meaning something like the Athenian assembly. He then repeats Aristotle's 
argument (once again Aristotle is not named) in defense of democracy, that 
it can benefit from the pooling of knowledge in popular assemblies.*! Just as 
the hive mind understands the arts better than individuals (here Patrizi adds 
painting to Aristotle's examples of music and poetry), so too in politics. Thus 
while the wise man is he who is aware of how much he doesn't know, the many 
jointly will be ignorant of fewer things (coniuncti plures pauciora ignorabunt). 
Patrizi's final position on polyarchic regimes is the same as Aristotle’s: that the 
best practical regime is a mixture of popular government and government 
by the few. But he attributes this judgement not to Aristotle, but to Lycurgus, 
whose constitutional arrangements he knows from Xenophon and Plutarch. 
Lycurgus made his state great, powerful and enduring by blending the pauco- 
rum potentia with the popularis status. “He desired to constitute a society from 
the many to make it better and more stable."? 

The total effect of Patrizi's analysis is to build a case for popular govern- 
ment, or rather for the inclusion of a popular element in a constitution that 
also values true nobility, learning and virtue. The state will be stronger, more 
virtuous, just and stable if the commoners and the plebs are included in the 
regime in prudent ways. The virtue argument for including the people in gov- 
ernment is thus based on prudence, humanity and active justice rather than 
on legalistic principles of legitimacy or right derived from popular consent.^? 
A good society is one that is organic, that recognizes the contributions of all 
classes to its welfare and shows its humanity by treating others with kindness 
and by avoiding war for the sake of war and conquest. 


41 Politics 3.11281. 

42 Inthe dedication of Book 6, ed. cit., f. LXXIXv, he seems to contradict his earlier position, 
stating that the modus of royal and aristocratic republics is one (“it makes no difference 
whether one or many rule, since nothing changes regarding the way of life and the best 
laws"). The Spartans recognized this and combined both elements in their constitution: 
"they put a king in charge, who differed very little from private citizens, and drew their 
civil institutions from the memoranda of Lycurgus." 

43 One may contrast Patrizi's organicist defense of popular government with Marsilius of 
Padua's theory of consent in Defensor Pacis 113, 115, which, rejecting a virtue argument, 
combines an Aristotelian theory of collective deliberation with a quasi-physical theory 
that a polity can only be successfully ruled by its ^weightier part." Marsilius distinguishes 
between discovering the law, which is a work of prudence, and establishing or authoriz- 
ing law, which is the business of the whole population (or its “weightier part"). See The 
Defender of the Peace, tr. Annabel Brett (Cambridge UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 65-72, 88-90. 
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Patrizi’s decision to avoid citing Aristotle, even when he is relying on 
well-known Aristotelian arguments, reflects a wider humanist methodol- 
ogy, descending from Petrarch, which regards reliance on a single authority 
as intellectually servile, while assembling and comparing the widest possible 
array of certifiably wise writers from antiquity frees and elevates the mind.44 
It may also reflect a desire to distinguish his humanistic treatment of political 
virtue from the De regimine principum of Giles of Rome, his most important 
scholastic rival.45 Giles laid great emphasis on the Aristotelian pedigree of his 
ideas, though Aquinas' political thought exerts an enormous, unacknowledged 
influence. For Patrizi, by contrast, prudence cannot be simply extracted whole 
from a single theoretical text such as Aristotle's Politics, but has to be built up 
from careful study of a wide range of philosophers and historians. The study of 
history, Patrizi claims (citing Cicero), extends the natural memory of humanity 
and thus contributes to practical wisdom 


3 Patrizi's Humane Prudence versus Machiavellian Prudence 


We may deepen our understanding of Patrizi’s humane prudence by con- 
trasting it with what I earlier called "Machiavellian" or "scientistic" prudence. 
Machiavelli's political theory purports to advise rulers based what human 
beings actually do as opposed to what they should do: the famous effectual 
truth. His descriptions of behavior are meant to illustrate quasi-scientific rules, 
amounting to a strict logic of power, that will enable any ruler to predict the 
effects of his own actions and those of others within any given causal field, and 
thus to control outcomes. In this sense Machiavellian prudence is far more 
ambitious than humanist prudence. It is less a form of prudence than a kind of 
scientific theory of political behavior. His fundamental principle is that politi- 
cal actors are forced by necessità to act in their own selfish interests or that of 
the polities they rule. Only force and necessity can make most people behave 
with virtù, with manly effectiveness. 


44 See James Hankins, “Humanism, Scholasticism and Renaissance Philosophy," in idem, 
The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. 2007), 39-46. On Patrizi's method in general see Giovanni Rossi, “L'umanista senese 
Francesco Patrizi e la lezione etico-politica degli antichi: il trattato De institutione reipub- 
licae (ante 1471), in Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Monasteriensis. Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies (Münster 2012), ed. Astrid Steiner-Weber and 
K. A. E. Enekel, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2016), 440-49. The method may be compared with that 
of Lipsius and Grotius at the turn of the seventeenth century; see note 33 above. 

45 See Virtue Politics, 400-401, for the eclipse of Giles' treatise by Patrizi's work in the six- 
teenth century. 
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A fine illustration of Machiavellian prudence is offered in the Florentine 
History, which offers in Book 2 an analysis of the reasons why the tyrant Walter 
of Brienne did not succeed in retaining his lordship over the Florentines in 
1343. The analysis is presented in the form of a speech placed in the mouths 
of the Priors who came to Walter the night before the coup of 8 September.46 
Machiavelli paints the Priors as good men who courageously speak truth to 
power. They tell him frankly that they know he wants to seek illegal power, but, 
being unable to oppose him by force, they hope to convince him by argument 
that his coup will ultimately prove unsuccessful. The Priors present a classic 
Machiavellian decision tree to calculate the consequences of his seizure of 
power. The speech is in effect a prophecy of what will in fact happen later in 
Walter's reign: 


I. A city with a long tradition of liberty will never willingly give that up. 
“Have you considered how important and how strong in a city like this is 
the name of liberty, which no force crushes, no time wears away, and no 
benefit counterbalances?” So the city will have to be enslaved, its liberty 
will have to be taken from it by force. 

II. (a) Large forces are necessary to enslave a large city; (b) These can 
come from outside the city or from within. (b1) Those from outside, for- 
eigners, will not be enough at every moment, and (b2) of those who sup- 
port you from within the city (b2«) the powerful will discard you once 
they have used you to overcome their enemies, and (b28) the common 
people (plebe) are fickle. So (c) eventually the whole city will be against 
you, and (d) nothing can protect a signore when an entire population 
opposes him: “he who fears all men cannot secure himself against any- 
body. (e) If you try an exemplary punishment of part of your opposi- 
tion, the rest will just become more filled with hatred and the desire for 
vengeance. 

III. The reign of one signore is not enough time to stamp out liberty. 
The memory of liberty, even when lost, is powerful and hard to eradicate. 
It will be passed down lovingly through the generations, and if liberty is 
ever regained, it will be held onto all the more tenaciously. Even if the city 
fathers forget it, "the public palaces, the official venues of the magistrates, 
and the symbols of free institutions will bear the memory of liberty, and 
these things will be recognized by the citizens with the greatest longing." 

IV. You cannot win over the Florentines either by military conquests 
or good government (you cannot achieve performance legitimacy, to use 


46 Niccolò Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, in Opere storiche, ed. Alessandro Montevecchi and 
Carlo Varotti, 2 vols. (Rome: Salerno, 2010), 1: 265—70 (2.34). 
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modern terms). (a1) The glory of military triumphs will count as yours, 
not theirs; (a2) more peoples conquered by you will only increase the 
number of the Florentines' fellow-slaves, because subject cities will be 
subject to you, not to them. (b) Good, pious, just government will not 
be enough to make you loved, because "to someone used to living unfet- 
tered, every chain has weight and every bond cuts.’ (c1) Good government 
and violence are inconsistent with each other. (c2) Since you can't hope 
to please people by good government, you will have to use the utmost 
violence (a possibility already disproved in 11) or you will have to be con- 
tent with the constitutional power we, the Priors, have already given you. 


The speech of the Priors shows in the clearest possible terms the lessons 
Machiavelli hoped the Medici readers of his History might draw from the 
story of the Duke of Athens. The Duke failed—as by inference the Medici 
would fail—because he did not understand the deep attachment of repub- 
lics to liberty. The usual humanist solutions to the problem of obedience— 
military glory and good governance based on the assumptions of virtue 
politics—are dismissed as ineffective in the case of free peoples; the desire 
for freedom trumps even the best signorial or aristocratic governments. This 
being the case, the Duke really had no choice but to leave and restore free- 
dom to the Florentines. 

Another example of Machiavellian prudence that allows comparison 
with the humane prudence of Patrizi will help bring out the blind spots in 
Machiavelli's realist assumptions about power and virtue. Both Patrizi and 
Machiavelli comment on the story in Book 3 of Livy about Camillus and the 
Falisci. This was a famous exemplum of virtuous behavior, where the Roman 
general's noble refusal to profit from betrayal by the Faliscan schoolmaster 
induces the Falisci to submit to Rome as to a morally superior polity. For Patrizi 
as for other humanists this was an archetypal example of charismatic virtue, 
showing how the Romans built their empire as much by the noble way they 
conducted themselves abroad as by their military prowess. Machiavelli dis- 
cusses the case of Camillus in Discourses 3.20 while addressing the celebrated 
Ciceronian question of whether it is better to be loved than feared. Machiavelli 
chooses to take the Camillus story at face value as a "true example of how much 
more a humane act full of charity is sometimes able to do in the spirits of men 
than a ferocious and violent act.” The key word is “sometimes, signaling that 
for Machiavelli, humanity is just another tactic. Like the liberality of Fabricius 
and the chastity of Scipio, it was successful only because of the circumstances. 
In the next chapter (3.21) Machiavelli goes on to explain why Hannibal, *using 
modes contrary to these,” i.e. "cruelty, robbery, violence, and every type of 
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faithlessness, had as much success in Italy attracting the loyalty of allies as 
Scipio with all his virtues had in Spain. Circumstances were different, so dif- 
ferent modes were required. Leaders who became fixed in their modes would 
fail. Those who tried to stick to the golden mean would fail, because that mode 
was simply unnatural: 


for he who desires too much to be loved becomes despicable, however 
little he departs from the true way [i.e. the golden mean]; the other, who 
desires too much to be feared, becomes hateful, however little he exceeds 
the measure (modo). One cannot hold exactly to the middle way (via 
del mezzo) for our nature does not consent to it, but it is necessary to 
mitigate excessive conditions with an excessive virtue, as did Hannibal 
and Scipio.*? 


Machiavelli then comments that Scipio's generosity to the Spanish popula- 
tion made his troops cease to fear him, so he was forced to move the opposite 
extreme and treat them with “part of the cruelty he had fled from" before. 
Here Machiavelli's realist analysis seems to fall short, and he provides no 
answers to questions that might, hypothetically, have been put to him by 
Patrizi.^$ How could behavior so inconsistent be a basis for mutual trust, and 
how could allies who distrusted each other work together effectively? And how 
can one expect to make new allies after betraying old ones? Changing modes 
implies the power to change modes, but what if the very act of changing modes 
undermines a prince's power? Trust in leadership comes from constancy and 
good will. How could a prince make effective use of the mode of Camillus if he 
was obliged to change modes when his circumstances changed? If the Falisci 
had submitted to Rome because they admired noble behavior in a Roman 
leader, wouldn't that change once his nobility was revealed to be an imposture? 
Wouldn't that justify the Falisci in rebellion? And how can we know what our 
true circumstances are and how long they will last? Are the prince's advisors 


47 Niccolò Machiavelli. Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, ed. Francesco Bausi, with 
commentary, 2 vols. (Roma: Salerno Editrice, 2001), 2: 670. Following Bausi's commentary 
(note 20) I take modo here to mean “measure”; i.e., I take it as elegant variation balancing 
la vera via in the first colon of the period. Bausi lists the parallel passages in The Prince. 

48 reconstruct what might have been Patrizi's interrogation of Machiavelli mostly from De 
regno 8.20 (ed. cit., 379r-386v.), a chapter on trustworthiness (De fide). The exercise is not 
wholly speculative given that Patrizi and Machiavelli rely on many of the same examples 
from Roman history, and Patrizi's account of fides is implicitly meant to persuade a prince 
who is inclined to prefer his own utile to the bonum to be steadfast in his commitments. 
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really so cunning that they can see which way the wind will blow tomorrow?^? 
Given his Epicurean view of nature as radically subject to chance, how could 
Machiavelli, or any other political advisor, claim to know what necessity dic- 
tates from moment to moment? Machiavelli advises the tactical use of virtues 
and vices where appropriate, cloaking vice in virtue as much as possible, but 
those who observe the prince closely over time will hardly be unaware that 
he follows a different rule, and consistently chooses his own utile over the 
bonum.9? That will make him predictable rather than unpredictable; perhaps 
not hated, but despised. Others will treat him instrumentally as he treats them: 
serving him when it is to their advantage, abandoning him when it is not. 
Furthermore, lack of fides casts a shadow on all the prince's other virtues 
and doubt on all his achievements. Faithlessness makes it impossible for a 
king to be admired, something all kings and other honor-seeking principes 
desire. The way of trickery, deceit and rash arrogance was the way of the bar- 
barous Parthians, not the Romans.5! Even Machiavelli admits that the desire 
for onore e riputazioni motivates political elites, but are mere titles and empty 
honors enough to earn princes the admiration they seek? Did Caesar with 
all his power and that of his dynasty succeed in blotting out the memory of 
his crimes? Moreover, just as law is insufficient to motivate good behavior in 
the absence of a good will, so shared interests, however sealed by contracts 
and treaties, are incapable of motivating cooperation in the absence of fides. 
Where there is no trust, force will have to take its place. Where there is no 
guidance from conscience, there can only be calculation, which in a world of 
shifting circumstances is bound to go wrong. Corrupt laws corruptly enforced 
by persons without virtue are morally indistinguishable from mere force and 
will restrain only the weak and gullible, those caught in the spider’s web of 


49 Patrizi notes that prudence without fides is merely “a sly and shrewd cunning” (vafra 
quaedam versutaque calliditas). 

50  SeePetrarch's view that a pretense of virtue is easily exposed, weakening a prince's power, 
see Hankins, Virtue Politics, 540 n. 25. It seems not a little perverse that Machiavelli makes 
so much of the “cloak of religion" in cases like that of Ferdinando 11 “the Catholic" of 
Aragon, living as he did at the beginning of the Reformation, when that cloak was being 
so roughly stripped from the backs of popes, ecclesiastical princes, and bishops in north- 
ern Europe. 

51 De regno 8.20, ed. cit., 383: ‘Among the Parthians, however, there was no trust in words or 
promises, for they were all arrogant, seditious, scheming, deceiving, tricky, and over-bold. 
They said that violence was a man's way, and that kindness was for women. They con- 
ducted all their counsels in wondrous silence and were always prepared to attack their 
enemy with trickery and deceit. But the Romans carefully observed a fides that was holy, 
steadfast, and elevated among all nations, and defeated their enemies with true virtue 
and not with tricks and deceit." 
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Anacharsis.52 Machiavelli presents himself as a champion of the people but 
his emphasis on law inevitably empowers the interpreters of the law, who will 
always side with the powerful individuals who pay them. 

Many readers have been dazzled by the brilliance of Machiavelli's political 
writings, and his assumptions about necessity and the heteronomy of power 
and morality have become basic to modern realist doctrines, especially in inter- 
national relations. But comparison with Patrizi's humanistic form of prudence 
highlights the flaws in Machiavellian prudence. First, the knowledge we can 
have of the future is never sufficiently certain to justify wrong behavior. There 
are surely patterns, but the causal field is too complex for reliable predictions. 
In the Western tradition serious intellectual resources have been devoted to 
the human sciences since the eighteenth century and it is very hard to point to 
a single case where a theorist has correctly predicted, using scientifically valid 
arguments, what is going to happen next. A brilliant guess is not a scientific 
prediction. As Niall Ferguson once wrote, the only law of history is the law of 
unintended consequences. In any case the social sciences, including political 
science, quite apart from their predictive failures, are subject to methodologi- 
cal failure even at the descriptive level, being notoriously unable to reproduce 
or replicate their results.53 The timing of future events is even harder to predict. 
To quote a famous Wall Street maxim, just because something is inevitable 
does not mean that it is imminent, and this fact renders actionable predictions 
useless. Machiavelli's own notorious failures to predict the future only under- 
line the point.54 As his friend Guicciardini once remarked, Machiavelli always 
asserted his conclusions troppo assolutamente. He was right. 

A second objection to Machiavellian prudence is that, as a species of eth- 
ical theory, it falls into the class of rule consequentialism: rules of action are 
selected according to the goodness, variously assessed, of their consequences. 
The typical humanist criterion of ethical behavior, by contrast, judges actions 
by their effect on character or by their intrinsic nobility, a form of virtue ethics 
inherited from Aristotle and the Stoics. Rule-consequentialism has the defect, 
pointed out long ago by the philosopher G. E. Moore in his Ethics (1912), that 
there is no end to consequences, and prior good consequences may have pos- 
terior bad ones.55 You might correctly predict one set of consequences, but 


52 See Hankins, Virtue Politics, 5o (quoting Poggio Bracciolini). 

53 Fiona Fidler and John Wilcox, “Reproducibility of Scientific Results” The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edward N. Zalta (Winter 2018 edition), online at https:// 
plato.stanford.edu. 

54  Alistof his predictive failures is given in Hankins, Virtue Politics, 458. 

55 Cited by Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, “Consequentialism,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Summer 2019 edition). 
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others will follow in their train. You may save the republic or your own stato 
for now by fraud, dishonesty and assassinating your opponents, but you can't 
know the remoter consequences of your actions—for example, creating con- 
ditions for toxic partisanship or tyranny, the loss of international legitimacy, or 
the inability to find allies. You might save your stato and your prosperity in the 
present, but lose it for your children and grandchildren. 

A final objection is that a science of human behavior can only be created by 
radically simplifying it, fragmenting it and debasing it. For example, to create 
a science of economics with predictive value (or claiming predictive value), 
one needs to reduce human beings to utility maximers—a "utility" ordinarily 
understood in material terms.56 The view of humanity taken by Machiavellian 
prudence is ultimately Epicurean in origin: human nature is an unstable mate- 
rial substance that experiences a stream of selfish and insatiable desires ending 
only in death; once illusions are stripped away, the only real human goods are 
security and pleasure. Machiavellian prudence is intrinsically adversarial and 
selfish, both in the case of individual selves and our collective selves as mem- 
bers of states; it is directed to improving one actor's position vis à vis another's. 
It assumes that human beings cannot prefer interpersonal human interests to 
individual ones except when seeking collective security, and that states oper- 
ate under the same necessity with respect to other states. Or to put it another 
way, it assumes that human beings can never prefer interpersonal interests to 
personal ones.9?? Machiavellians thus assume that cooperation and consensus 
can be based only on fleeting, unstable shared interests and can never rest 
on universal principles, on ideals. One may well ask whether, in the modern 
world, where the moral foundations of our polities are falling into ruins, the 
lessons Renaissance political thought may hold for our time are better learned 
from Machiavelli or from humanists like Francesco Patrizi. 

56 Michael Sandel, What money can't buy: The moral limits of markets (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2012). 
57 Aristotle makes the opposite case with regard to friendships based on virtue in 


Nicomachean Ethics 9.8.168a-1169b, where friendship is said to be essential to the trust 
on which political society is based. 
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Cleomenes Redivivus: Machiavelli from The Prince 
to the Díscourses 


Jérémie Barthas 


Cleomenes and Agis—the noblest characters known to us in history 


HEGEL 


1 The Prince and the Eighteenth Chapter of the Discourses 


The cryptic phrase of the second chapter of Machiavelli's The Prince— 
“I shall omit discussing republics, because elsewhere I have discussed them at 
length’—has generally been interpreted as a specific reference to the Discourses 
on the First Ten Books of Titus Livy.! It had been considered an attestation to the 
anteriority of the Discourses with respect to The Prince up until the second half 
of the nineteenth century when a range of textual evidence challenging this 
interpretation were brought to the fore. Reference to a “treatise on principal- 
ities” at the beginning of the Discourses’ second book led certain scholars to 


1 Unless otherwise specified, translations from Niccoló Machiavelli's texts are adapted from 
Machiavelli, The Chief Works and Others, trans. Allan Gilbert, 3 vols. (1958; repr., Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1989). Text references for The Prince (hereafter abbreviated as Pr.) are 
to chapter and segment, the segmentation and identifying numbers having been established 
by Giorgio Inglese: Machiavelli, De principatibus, ed. Giorgio Inglese (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1994), and subsequent ‘minor’ editions (Turin: Einaudi, 1995; and 
Turin: Einaudi, 2013). Text references for the Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livy 
(hereafter abbreviated as Disc.) are to book, chapter, and segment, the segmentation and 
identifying numbers having been established by Inglese as well: Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra 
la prima deca di Tito Livio, intro. Gennaro Sasso, ed. Giorgio Inglese (Milan: Bur, 1984). For 
Greek and Roman texts, identifying numbers conforms to the Loeb Classical Library and the 
abbreviation system followed The Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. Simon Hornblower and 
Antony Spawforth, 3rd ed. rev. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999); translations from 
Latin authors are adapted from the Loeb Classical Library; translations from Greek authors 
are based on Latin translations available to Machiavelli. 
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consider that its anteriority referred notto all three books of the complete work, 
but only Book 1.2 In an influential essay published in 1925, Federico Chabod 
endeavoured to identify precisely where the transition between the first book 
of the Discourses and The Prince was located. He claimed to have detected it in 
the eighteenth chapter of the Discourses entitled: ‘How Free Government Can 
be Maintained in Corrupt Cities, If It is Already There; And If It is not There, 
How It Can be Set Up. To support his argument, he drew attention to the con- 
cluding paragraph (Disc. 118.28—30): 


From all the things explained above comes the difficulty or impossibil- 
ity of maintaining a republic in corrupt cities or of setting it up anew. If 
indeed it has to be set up or maintained there, necessity demands that it 
be inclined more toward regal state than toward popular state; in order 
that those men whose insolence could not be corrected by law may in 
some fashion be restrained by a quasi-regal power. To try to make them 
become good in other ways would be either a most cruel undertaking or 
altogether impossible. If, as I said above, this was done by Cleomenes, 
who killed the ephors in order to stand alone, and if Romulus, for the 
same reasons, killed his brother and Titus Tatius the Sabine, and if, after- 
wards, they used their authority well, it is still to be remembered that 
neither of them had the subject spotted with that corruption of which we 
are speaking in this chapter, and therefore they had reason to hope and, 
hoping, they could carry out their design.? 


After citing the first sentence of this paragraph, Chabod hypothesised that 
at this precise point "Machiavelli, then, was again turning his attention from 
Rome to the corrupt society of his own day; his receptivity and his imagina- 
tion, having been moulded and developed by the civilization of the Ancients, 
were being applied once more to present-day life, for reasons both practical 
and emotional. And so we have The Prince."* 


2 For the history of the interpretation of this clause, see Jérémie Barthas, "Altra volta ne 
ragionai a lungo’: A Reinterpretation of Niccolò Machiavelli's Cryptic Clause in The Prince,’ 
in Amy R. Bloch, Carolyn James, and Camilla Russell, eds., The Art and Language of Power 
in Renaissance Florence: Essays for Alison Brown (Toronto: Centre for Reformation and 
Renaissance Studies, 2019), 155-86. 

3 Forreasons of space, original language quotations are generally omitted. 

4 Federico Chabod, “The Prince. Myth and Reality” chap. 2 in Machiavelli and the Renaissance, 
ed. Alexandre Passerin d'Entréves, trans. David Moore (London: Bowes and Bowes, 1958), 38 
n. 1. Chabod's essay was first presented as a tesi di laurea in June 1924, some month before 
he published his edition of Machiavelli's Principe (Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1924). 
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According to this conjecture, a preliminary draft of the Discourses, corre- 
sponding to the first eighteen chapters of the final version, would be datable 
to the spring of 1513. Having just left prison in the first days of March 1513, 
the ex-chancellor of the republic of the Great Council (December 1494- 
September 1512) would have begun to compile his studies of ancient Roman 
history and draft the Discourses. Having arrived at the end of Chapter Eighteen, 
Machiavelli would have interrupted the work to commence The Prince: with 
the affirmation of the necessity of “a quasi-regal power" (una podestà quasi 
regia) to restrain “those men" who no longer let themselves be governed by 
laws promulgated by the republican institutions, wrote Chabod, he would out- 
line “the harsh, astute figure of the new prince.” 

The young Italian historian did not notice who the historical figure of the 
prince was on whom it seemed he had wagered his theory on the interruption 
of the Discourses and the transition to The Prince, namely, the figure of the 
Spartan King Cleomenes 111. Cleomenes exemplified clearly, in Machiavelli's 
text, the rare case of “a good man" who attempts “to become prince by evil 
methods, even though his purpose be good" (Disc. 1.18.27), that is, to be more 
specific, a man who wants to assume a position that gives power to act in a rev- 
olutionary way. At the end of the previous chapter, Machiavelli had affirmed 
the thesis that “corruption and slight aptitude for a free life" were born from the 
growth of “inequality.” He announced he would present the rare cases in which 
those who had sought “to bring [the city] back to equality" both wanted and 
knew how to use “the greatest extraordinary means" (Disc. 1.17.16). Cleomenes, 
without a doubt, was a much more relevant figure than the legendary founder 
of Rome for the subject of the crisis of a political and social system born from 
the incapacity of institutions to defend society against the concentration of 
power and riches in the hands of the powerful who make laws “not for the 
common liberty, but for [increasing] their own power” (Disc. 1.18.21). This was 
a problem to all intents at the heart of The Prince. Yet, Cleomenes, the prince 
of the eighteenth chapter of the Discourses, is also the great princely figure 
wholly absent from The Prince. 

Soon after the publication of his essay, whilst the first "leggi fascistissime' 
were promulgated, Chabod would observe how quickly his hypothesis on 
the transition from the Discourses to The Prince had been integrated into 
the “Morals of Fascism."6 He felt the need to study with increased depth the 


5 Ibid. 36. 

6 See Francesco Ercole, La politica di Machiavelli (Rome: Anonima Romana Editoriale, 1926), 
197, where the author closes the analysis of “the corruption of the vivere civile," in Disc. 1.16- 
18, by exclaiming: “I have named the Prince”. “La morale del fascismo” is the title of an essay 
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historical and philological problem of the "Composition of the Prince," and 
considerably soften his original position. Already in May 1926, Machiavelli's 
drafting of this work no longer seemed to him essentially referable to the 
internal logic of an enquiry on Livy nor to certain hypothetical fragments of 
the Discourses. Notwithstanding this, from 1950 his argument on the special 
character of the first eighteen chapters and their anteriority to The Prince 
was taken up anew by scholars, some of them correcting it, others expand- 
ing it systematically. Although the more general interpretative premise was 
called into doubt, and even rejected owing to lack of convincing philological 
or textual evidence, Chabod's early hypothesis has long remained a founda- 
tion for various hermeneutical interpretations and has been seen recently in 
the monumental Edizione nazionale delle opere di Niccolò Machiavelli? In all 
cases, however, the figure of Cleomenes has not aroused any particular interest 
amongst commentators. 

After almost sixty years of debate, it seems to me the only point that has 
held firm from the young Chabod's first hypothesis is the intuition that there 
exists a strong connection between chapters 8-9 of The Prince and chapters 
16-18 of the first book of the Discourses.!? This particular link suggests a 
re-examination that takes the case of Cleomenes as a fil rouge. The hermeneu- 
tic hypothesis presented in the present essay is that Machiavelli in invoking 
in the eighteenth chapter of the Discourses a prince absent from The Prince, 
indicates retrospectively a key for reading his own masterpiece. 


2 The Late Reformers of Sparta: from Cicero's On Duties to 
Machiavelli's The Prince 


Cleomenes 111 was a member of the Agiad dynasty and prince of the Spartans 
from 235 to 222 BCE, when he was vanquished at the disastrous battle of 
Sellasia. After Agis rv (of the Eurypontid dynasty who ruled 244 to 241 BCE), 


by the same author—repr. in Ercole, Dal nazionalismo al fascismo (Roma: De Alberti, 
1928)—where the Machiavellian ethic is equated to the fascist ideology. 

7 In Archivum Romanicum n (1927): 330-83; repr. in Federico Chabod, Scritti su Machiavelli 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1964), 139-93. 
For a more detailed discussion, see Barthas, "Altra volta?" 168—72. 
See Jérémie Barthas, "Analecta Machiavelliana. II. Un Machiavelli per l'Edizione 
Nazionale: Dalla critica genetica alla lettura esoterica, attualità dell'anti-machiavellismo," 
Rivista storica italiana 130, no. 2 (2018): 659-8. 

10 See Giorgio Inglese, Per Machiavelli. L'arte dello stato, la cognizione delle storie (Rome: 
Carocci, 2006), 95. 
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he was the second of three Spartan kings who in a period of about fifty years 
developed a revolutionary social, demographic, and political programme: 
mortgage debt cancellation, land redistribution, emancipation of the slaves, 
extension of civil rights, and concession of citizenship to foreigners and freed 
slaves, and reorganisation of the administration and the structures of power in 
an anti-aristocratic manner. The programme of economic and political level- 
ling of rich and poor was combined with a plan for regional expansion, which 
sought to return to Sparta the hegemony over the Peloponnese lost after the 
Battle of Leuctra (371 BCE). The last of these three kings was Nabis. Perhaps 
lacking clear dynastic lineage, he apparently came to power following Sparta's 
disastrous defeat to the Achaean League at the Battle of Mantinea (207 BCE). 
In a relatively short period of time he was able to revitalise the city. The assassi- 
nation of Nabis in 192 BCE marked the definitive end of Spartan independence 
and the loss of personal liberty for the mass of new and freed citizens. Whether 
the era of Spartan revolution can be treated as a relatively unitary era has been 
debated in recent historiography, which has also undertaken a profound reval- 
uation of the assessment of Nabis, who was portrayed in the sources by way of 
a one-sided negative caricature." Notwithstanding, it is worth asking if this 
unity would have appeared as such to Machiavelli's mind: if the late reform- 
ers of Sparta are all three mentioned in his writings,? Nabis however never 
appears associated with Agis and Cleomenes. 

When Machiavelli conceived and wrote The Prince, he already possessed a 
deep knowledge of at least three of the principal sources that relate the history 
of these kings. The first, Plutarch's Parallel Lives offered the lives of Agis and 
Cleomenes counterpoised with those of the Gracchi, who best exemplified the 
notion of a crisis of tribunician power in ancient republican Rome. Already in 
The Prince, the Lives were used by Machiavelli as a reference work to reflect on 
a number of mythological and historical figures, but he passed over in silence 
Agis and Cleomenes. The second source was the fourth decade of Livy's History 
of Rome, which treats the war between Titus Quintus Flaminius and Nabis "the 
Lacedaemonian tyrant” (Livy, 31.25.3) from the Roman perspective. In particu- 
lar, Machiavelli made original use of Book 34 in The Prince's ninth chapter on 
the “Civil Principality’, where the scandalous Nabis plays—as we shall see—a 


11 “Arevolutionary type, [Nabis'] career and policy have suffered unduly in the pro-Achaean 
tradition of Polybius" summarizes The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 1021. On "The Rule of 
Nabis,” see Paul Cartledge and Antony Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta. A Tale of 
Two Cities, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2002), chap. 5. 

12  On*Machiavelli e i tardi riformatori di Sparta,” see Giorgio Cadoni, Crisi della mediazione 
politica nel pensiero di N. Machiavelli, E Guicciardini e D. Giannotti (Rome: Jouvence, 1994), 
47-91. 
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cardinal role. Whilst no reference to Nabis can be found in Plutarch's biograph- 
ical sketches of Agis and Cleomenes, Machiavelli would have been able to find 
in Livy a discrete nominal association between Nabis and Cleomenes “who 
was the first tyrant of Sparta" (34.26.14), as well as Nabis' claim to have behaved 
according to the "the ways and institutions of our ancestors" (34.3116). In 1513, 
Machiavelli had probably already read the first five books of Polybius's Histories 
in the Latin version of Niccoló Perotti (first printed in 1472 and then multiple 
times thereafter). The war between Cleomenes and the Achaean League was 
narrated in the second book, where it was observed in general terms that the 
Cleomenic constitutional reforms represented a conspicuous deviation from 
the Spartan tradition attributable to the name of Lycurgus: *he had turned the 
legitimate republican power into tyranny”! (Polyb., 2.47.3). In an important 
passage of the fourth book, Polybius further formulated an interpretation of 
the whole of Spartan history, suggesting that those reforms were actually the 
turning point that rendered possible a tyranny such as that of Nabis (Polyb., 
4.8112-14). However, this passage was absent from Perotti's translation and was 
therefore certainly unknown to the author of The Prince.!4 

Notwithstanding this, the type of interpretative schema proposed by 
Polybius had reached Machiavelli by indirect reception. In effect, it was 
absorbed, assumed, and broadened in Cicero's De officiis, which was the prin- 
cipal source for interpreting the age of Spartan revolutions and not least the 
first work of moral philosophy and classical politics to be printed (1465). In De 
officiis (2.22.78-80), Cicero dwelled on the ‘social question, in particular the 
problems associated with the cancellation of debts and agrarian laws, which 
he had himself dealt with during his consulship (63 BCE). When discussing the 
question of land redistribution, he made mention of Agis. According to Cicero, 
Agis’ measures were unjust and were not only the cause of his downfall but 
also the origin of numerous civil discords that would lead to the destruction of 
the ancient Spartan constitutional system (by suppressing the hereditary diar- 
chy and the ephorate which had become over time the protector of aristocratic 
interests). After, as with a contagious disease, the type of social reforms insti- 
gated by Agis would come to contaminate all of Greece and in the end even 
Rome, where almost a century later they inspired the programme and actions 
of the brothers Tiberius and Caius Gracchus (134-122 BCE). According to this 
interpretation, the turning point towards decadence in Rome, like Sparta, had 


13 Trans. from Polybii Historiarum libri quinque in latinam conversi linguam, Nicolao Perotto 
interprete (1472; Venice: Aldus, 1521), 148r: "republica legitimum imperium in tyrannidem 
vertisset.” 

14 For this observation, see Cadoni, Crisi, 51. 
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been the eruption of the social question and the ensuing challenge to the legal 
guarantees given to private property. Not only did the age of Spartan revolu- 
tions, according to Cicero, appear as a unitary block but it constituted part of a 
wider development as much in time as in space. In De officiis, the parallel cases 
of the Spartan kings and the two Roman tribunes intervened to highlight the 
canonical principles of political conservatism and reactionary intransigence. 
According to these principles, ideas and programmes for resolving the social 
question were necessarily morally invalidated by the suspect intentions and 
ambitions of those who advanced them to secure the favour of the masses. 
Attempts at implementing these programmes would necessarily lead to tak- 
ing violent and authoritarian measures that would show themselves futile and 
abortive: the changes introduced politically would not survive in the face of 
the inconsistency and ingratitude of the people nor of the innermost struc- 
tures of the hierarchic society. 

It is worth noting that such an interpretation of history was also echoed 
in early Renaissance Florence where De officiis, the classical expression of the 
morals of senatorialism, imposed itself as one of the major cultural and politi- 
cal reference points. This is attested to for example in Matteo Palmieri's La vita 
civile. When Palmieri composed his book in the 1430s, the Latin translation of 
the Lives of the Gracchi had already been circulating for around twenty years, 
but that of the lives of Agis and Cleomenes was still a long way from being pub- 
lished. Plutarch had developed the parallels between the Spartan and Roman 
reformers making use of sources less hostile to the quartet, whilst Palmieri 
drew solely on Cicero. Rather than presenting Cicero's assessment of the case 
of Agis and the Gracchi, Palmieri translated into the vernacular the passage 
from Cicero that comes immediately after it, which deals with the phase of 
restoration and focuses on the example of Aratus of Sicyon.!6 After Aratus 
toppled the regime of “the tyrant Nicocles" he recalled “from banishment six 
hundred exiles who had been the wealthiest men of the city" But with their 
return after many years of exile there emerged the complex political and judi- 
cial problem of the restitution of their confiscated and alienated goods. Aratus 
decided "that it would be wrong either to take the property away from the 
present incumbents or to let them keep it without compensation to its former 
possessors" (Cic., Off. 2.23.81-82). The same issue would be one of the first that 
would face the Florentine government the day after the coup of 31 August 1512 


15 On “the futility thesis’, see Albert O. Hirschman, The Rhetoric of Reaction. Perversity, 
Futility, Jeopardy (London: Belknap Press, 1991), chap. 3. 
16 See Matteo Palmieri, La Vita civile, ed. Gino Belloni (Florence: Sansoni, 1982), 144-45. 
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that removed Piero Soderini from power.” It specifically referred to the repa- 
ration claims of the heirs of Lorenzo il Magnifico who, having been declared 
rebels with the revolution of 1494, had now recently re-entered the city under 
the protection of the troops of the Holy League. The position taken up by the 
Florentine secretary on this question merits being remembered: whilst, by a 
decree issued on 28 September, the Medicean Balia (instituted with a second 
coup d'état on 16 September) created a commission with special judicial pow- 
ers in order to satisfy those reparation claims, Machiavelli addressed an auda- 
cious opinion to Cardinal Giovanni di Lorenzo de' Medici in which he advised 
against this type of politics. 

It is striking that to argue his view and stabilise an initial point of accord 
with his learned addressee, Machiavelli advanced as a premise a univer- 
sal presumption attributable precisely to those pages mentioned above 
in Cicero: *he who has been robbed of his property is their enemy; [...] the 
victim of the wrong both remembers it and shows his resentment openly" 
(Off. 2.22.79). Machiavelli reformulated it in these terms: “men lament more 
over a farm taken from them than a brother or father who has died, because 
at some point one forgets a death, but property never"? This would be ech- 
oed almost a year later in The Prince (1734). The guiding principle from the 
solution he maintained did not differ greatly from that suggested in De officiis, 
which Palmieri had already evidenced in the Vita civile: for Machiavelli, it was 
about persuading the Medici to renounce those alienated goods and any legal 
process against private citizens by accepting compensations through recourse 
to measures of public fiscality.? Choosing a pertinent example to sustain his 
argument, Machiavelli did not however return to Cicero—who referred on the 
one hand to Agis Iv and the Gracchi, and on the other to Aratus of Sicyon 
(the great nemesis of Cleomenes 111). Rather he refers to more contemporary 
historical events that directly affected the ancestor of Giovanni de' Medici: the 
conspiracy of a group of aristocrats against Piero de Medici in 1466. Through 
this example, Machiavelli warns that in the judicialization of the question of 
reparations there was an endeavour of manipulation capable of arousing the 


17 See Jérémie Barthas, "Analecta machiavelliana. I. Il Segretario fiorentino tra due colpi di 
Stato,” Rivista storica italiana 129, no. 2 (2017): 692—721. 

18 "Gli uomini si dolgono più d'uno podere che sia loro tolto, che d'uno fratello o padre che 
fussi loro morto, perché la morte si dimentica qualche volta, la roba mai” Fragment of a 
letter from Machiavelli to Giovanni de Medici (late September 1512), ed. Enrico Niccolini, 
"Di un frammento machiavelliano quasi dimenticato," Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana 74 (Jan. 1997): 207. 

19 According to Cicero, instead, Aratus would have resorted to foreign capital and therefore 
to debt. 
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universal disgrace of the Medici house and of provoking a new mutation of 
the State in favour of the aristocracy. This was how Machiavelli introduced the 
notion that the house of Medici needs "to earn friends, not to detach them 
from itsel£"?? In the very same period, shortly before he was expelled from 
office (on 7 November 1512), Machiavelli would further clarify this notion in 
the memorandum Ai Palleschi by arguing that the new Medici power ought to 
recognize the necessity to put a "bit in the mouth" of the aristocrats to restrain 
them in order to bring the people onside. This foreshadowed the general line of 
a political programme which in the end, by composing The Prince, Machiavelli 
would raise to a theoretical level in a masterpiece of universal literature.?! 


3 The Prince or the Choice of Nabis 


The Medici had returned to the city with the favour of the aristocrats who had 
supported the coup but were immediately divided by incapacity over finding 
an accord over the guarantees of security that the Medici demanded. Cardinal 
Giovanni therefore usurped power. After his papal election in March 1513, 
Giovanni "showed [...] that it displeased him that in Florence there could 
be held a Balia hateful to a honest and civil way of life,72 and he created a 
commission to work on the reform of the constitution. Following protracted 
debates, it was decided the system of government abolished in 1494 should 
be restored. This was a system, as Machiavelli would write, in which Lorenzo 
il Magnifico directed power “by means of the magistrates" (Pr. 9.23),? that is, 
through intermediary powers. In particular, the order of the Seventy (ordine de' 
Settanta) was instituted anew on 1st January 1514, as a result of the fundamental 
law of late November 1513: this was a body initially conceived in 1480 as a form of 
aristocratic senate positioned at the top of a hierarchy of political functions.?4 


20 “Io credo che '| bisogno della casa vostra sia guadagnarsi amici et non torsegli” In 
Niccolini, "Di un frammento,” 207. 

21 Cf. Robert Black, Machiavelli (London: Routledge, 2013), 70. 

22 Piero di Marco Parenti, Storia fiorentina, vol. 3 (1502-1518), ed. Andrea Matucci (Pisa: 
Edizioni della Normale, 2018), 434: “mostrava [...] dispiacerli che a Firenze si tenessi Balìa 
essosa al vivere onesto e civile." 

23 The same expression—"per mezzo de’ magistrati" —reappears in an early 1516 writing 
which is the first known testimony to the circulation of Machiavelli's Prince: Francesco 
Guicciardini, “Del modo di assicurare lo Stato alla casa de’ Medici," in Dialogo e Discorsi 
del reggimento di Firenze, ed. Roberto Palmarocchi (Bari: Laterza, 1931), 269. 

24 See Nicolai Rubinstein, The Government of Florence under the Medici, 1434-1494, 2nd ed. 
rev. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 228-31, and Riccardo Fubini, “Diplomacy and Government 
in the Italian City-States of the Fifteenth Century, in Daniela Frigo, ed., Politics and 
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In practice, nevertheless, it was the nephew of the pontiff, Lorenzo the Younger, 
who held the reins of power through a tight group of people receiving direc- 
tives on general policy from Rome.*5 Whilst the contradictions—already evi- 
denced in the memorandum Ai Palleschi—between an aristocracy, which was 
seeking to render itself autonomous from Medici tutelage, and a Medici power, 
which sought to manage hegemony through an intermediary organ composed 
of the most eminent members of the aristocracy, were to be further constitu- 
tionalized, Machiavelli elaborated his second thesis: the Medici's need to "safe- 
guard themselves" could never be achieved without the means of "gaining the 
people to oneself" It is precisely through this problematization of the need 
for security that Nabis is introduced in The Prince Chapter Nine.?6 Machiavelli 
phrases it thus (Pr. 9.1819): 


I conclude by saying only that the people's friendship is necessary to a 
prince, otherwise, in adverse times he has no remedy. Nabis, prince of the 
Spartans, withstood a siege by all Greece and by a Roman army flushed 
with victory, and against them defended his fatherland and his own state: 
and when that danger threatened, he needed to do no more than secure 
himself against a few, though if the people had been hostile, that would 
not have been enough. 


In this way, Machiavelli drew attention to an ancient figure who had not yet 
fully entered the cultural patrimony of his day. 

According to the unequivocally hostile tradition echoed by Livy, Nabis rep- 
resented the archetypal figure of tyrant, first, because the legitimacy of his 
title over Sparta was contested (Livy, 34.31.13),2” but also due to the fact he was 
not afraid to use excessive coercive force. According to the Roman historian, 
the proconsul Flaminius, during the negotiations for the surrender of Sparta 
in 195 BCE, called his the most cruel and violent tyranny against his subjects 
that had ever existed (34.32.3).28 Nonetheless, this accusation could appear 


Diplomacy in Early Modern Italy. The Structure of Diplomatic Practice, 1450-1800, trans. 
Adrian Belton (Cambridge, MA: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 44. 

25 See Bartolomeo Cerretani, Ricordi, ed. Giuliana Berti (Florence: Olschki, 1993), 312-14. 

26 For a similar remark, see Gabriele Pedullà's intro. to Il Principe by Machiavelli (Rome: 
Donzelli, 2013) LXXIX; Pedullà's commentary notes to Pr. 9 should be borne in mind for 
what follows. 

27 Documents suggesting that the Nabide belonged to the lineage of the Eurypontids have 
only been known at the end of the 19th century. 

28 Livy’s editions available to Machiavelli read: “et eo tyranno quam qui unquam fuit saevis- 
simo et violentissimo in suos" (as, for instance, in the Venetian edition of 1501). 
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subjective and partial. In the face of the threat of war, Nabis executed a pre- 
ventative coup: having anticipated an alliance between the enemy and several 
dozen of individuals belonging to the city's noblest families or related to exiles, 
he judged suspects guilty without any other form of trial and probably had all 
of them killed (34.27.4-9). When two years before he was offered to assume 
the guardianship of Argos, his fame had preceded him in that powerful city: he 
encountered the radical hostility of the local elite, which he in turn repressed 
(32.38.5—7), limiting their freedom of assembly and speech (34.32.10). Nabis’ 
already terrible reputation in certain spheres, however, was the result of his 
social measures that contributed to the effective reconstruction of Sparta 
after the defeat at Mantinea. When he seized military and political control 
of Argos, he carried out in Laconia an egalitarian politics—confiscating the 
goods of exiles, freeing slaves and redistributing land (34.31.1)—that inevita- 
bly encountered and still faced internal as much as external resistance. He had 
full faith that his adoption of the same policies in Argos would soon earn him 
the consensus of the majority of the Argives (32.40.2). In fact, they did not 
support the conspiracies to overturn Nabide's government; rather they con- 
tributed militarily to Sparta's resistance to the Roman army and waited until 
the last moment following the news of the result of the battle of Sparta, to 
expel—without particular violence—Nabis’ men whose head, Timocrates of 
Pallene, had previously exercised dominium with clemency (34.25.10, 34.29.14, 
34-40.5-7). Even after the surrender of Sparta, the Roman proconsul main- 
tained Nabis on the Spartan throne, albeit in a Sparta reduced to a shadow 
of its former self (34.41.5). However, Livy—in pages which fed Petrarch's rep- 
ertory of Injusti domin??? —seems to indulge in making a systematic parallel 
between the Spartan king's practice with the Aristotelian typology of tyranni- 
cal action, such as the violent repression of rivals and the impoverishment of 
subjects (32.38-40). 

Having made a reference to the “tyrants” who arose from the conflicts over 
the implementation of the social and political programme of Agis, Cicero 
omitted to name Nabis, who at that time was considered the extreme incarna- 
tion of tyranny. In the ninth chapter of The Prince, however, when the name of 
Nabis appears, he was a figure still yet to be appreciated. Machiavelli's polemi- 
cal target was in spite of this to be found in those same classic pages of Cicero, 
which he maybe encountered again whilst working on the theme of repara- 
tions between September and October 1512. A year later, when composing The 
Prince, he aimed at replying to the conservative thesis on the inconsistency 
and ingratitude of the people, as expressed in the De officiis. This thesis was 


29 De Remediis utriusque fortunae 2.39. 
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certainly an important intellectual brake on the change of alliance he had sug- 
gested to Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, and now more clearly reaffirmed: he 
who, “in opposition to the people, becomes prince with the aid of the great, 
must before everything else try to win the people's support, which is easy if 
you assume their protection" against the great (Pr. 9.15). It was no accident 
that Machiavelli introduced, alongside the ancient Roman case of the Gracchi 
(who served as Cicero's counter-model), a parallel modern example and one of 
the rare Florentines to be found in The Prince: Giorgio Scali. After the ‘Ciompi’ 
Revolution (1378), Scali was one of the “two most important men govern- 
ing the city.?? Within the popular government he participated in, amongst 
other things, was the implementation of a programme of economic and fis- 
cal reforms that sought to remedy the traditional system of redistribution of 
wealth, through the public debt, to the richest.?! This was the first element for 
an analogy with the Agrarian reforms of the Gracchi. The second element of 
comparison was the death of Scali. He had become extremely powerful with 
the support of the plebs, yet was not defended by them when in January 1382 
the highest judicial authority condemned him to death for what seems to have 
been a manifest abuse of power, but in all likelihood resulted from instrumen- 
talized manipulation.?? His last words—transmitted orally from one genera- 
tion to another, and now universally known through The Prince—echoed in 
cruder terms those written by Cicero on the inconsistency of the people: “He 
who builds on the people, builds on mud" (Pr. 9.20). These “beautiful words,” 
as Guicciardini judges them without even reproducing them,?? were in fact 
a commonplace that Machiavelli had the burden to refute. According to 
Plutarch, even Caius Gracchus would have approached his death with the sen- 
timent of “ingratitude and betrayal"?* of the Roman people (C. Gracch. 16.7). 
Specifically naming Nabis in a chapter of The Prince that explored the civil 
principality— despite the Spartan king not entirely corresponding to the defi- 
nition of a principe civile, that is a prince benefiting from the consent of either 
the popolo or the grandi (Pr. 9.1)—enabled Machiavelli to demonstrate how 
baseless was the generalisation in which his case got included. One cannot 


30 Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001-2007), 3: 45. 

31  SeeJohnM. Najemy, A History of Florence 1200-1575 (Oxford: Blackwell, 2006), 158-59. 

32 See Bruni, History, 3: 45 et seq. 

33 Francesco Guicciardini, Cose fiorentine, ed. Roberto Ridolfi (1945; repr., Florence: Olschki, 
1983), 85; also quoted in Machiavelli, Il Principe, ed. Giorgio Inglese, new ed. (Turin: 
Einaudi, 2013), 72 n. 50. 

34 Trans. from the Lat. trans. by Leonardo Bruni in Plutarchi Cheronei Graecorum 
Romanorumque Illustrium vitae (1478; Basel: Bebelius, 1535), f. 160v. 
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sustain that pro-popular measures taken by princes would not achieve the 
popularity which they expected. Historical experience proved the contrary: 
these measures have secured the position even of princes traditionally seen as 
tyrants either from lack of legitimate title (ex defectu tituli) or by way of their 
actions (ex parte exercitii). It sufficed to read Livy without prejudice to under- 
stand this. During the siege of Sparta at the end of the year 195 BCE, Flaminius 
observed the unity of the Spartan population behind the revolutionary leader 
for the first time when, against all of the Roman proconsul's expectations, the 
city's inhabitants did not profit from the threat of a powerful Roman army to 
rebel. The second time was when Flaminius informed Nabis of the peace terms, 
which were universally refused by the Spartans gathered in a general assem- 
bly; and finally, when during the Roman assault he confronted their resistance 
(34-33-40). In recalling Nabis, Machiavelli highlighted an extraordinary model 
of resistance against a most potent invading force, as well as a model for pre- 
serving power, made possible thanks to the loyalty of soldiers (citizens, sub- 
jects and mercenaries) and the population. In his rhetorical strategy, he set 
against the model represented by the Gracchi and Scali the counter-model of 
Nabis, the single figure presented to illustrate how it is necessary for a prince 
to have the people as friend. If the success of Nabis contrasted with the failure 
of the Gracchi, the analysis of the first helped identify the causes of defeat of 
the famous tribunes of the plebs, which was to found in their incapacity to 
secure themselves against the few, not in the ingratitude of the plebs or in the 
impracticability of the social reforms they promoted, as is so widespread in 
elite culture through the rhetoric of reaction. Moreover, the method of analogy 
between an ancient case and a modern, introduced in the eighth chapter of 
The Prince on the “military” principality—illustrated with general Agathocles 
of Syracuse (c. 360-289 BCE) and the condottiero Oliverotto Eufreducci da 
Fermo (1473-1502)—came to be partially reproduced in the following chapter 
on the ‘civil principality with the parallel between the Gracchi and Scali. At 
this point in the ninth chapter, the last member of the quartet is missing: in 
fact, no modern analogon of Nabis could be found; instead, he was yet to enter 
the scene, drawing his inspiration from Machiavelli's The Prince. 

The Prince was conceived and drafted when it already seemed clear "that 
[the king of] Spain, [the king of] France and the emperor [were] planning to 
divide among themselves this miserable Italy.?5 In as much as the work was 
presented with both an address to the young heir of the "illustrious house" of 


35 As Francesco Vettori wrote to Machiavelli on 19 April 1513. Trans. John M. Najemy in 
Najemy, Between Friends. Discourses of Power and Desire in the Machiavelli-Vettori Letters 
of 1513-1515 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 115. 
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Medici, head of the city of Florence since August 1513, and also with a political 
perspective on the defence and liberation of Italy after the election of his uncle 
Giovanni de Medici as head of the ‘ecclesiastical principality’ (Pr. 26.8),?6 the 
Spartan prince can be considered the ancient model closer than any other that 
Lorenzo the Younger could have desired to imitate. That is, initially an usurper 
(a man who becomes prince "in opposition to the people") and one in whom 
the popolo could well "expect to get harm;" but, provided he made himself their 
“benefactor” by freeing them from the oppression of the grandi (Pr. 9.1516), he 
would be able to earn their friendship and acquire, in the words of Chapter 26, 
a part "of the glory that pertains to us [mortals]" (Pr. 26.13) through organising 
resistance to the armies of the great foreign powers. Compared to Nabis, who 
was isolated in Greece, the prince of Florence had the advantage of propping 
himself on the "very powerful" pontificate of his uncle (Pr. 1118). This was an 
initial advantage that could nevertheless change into a decisive inconvenience 
if he did not appreciate the necessity "not to depend further on another man's 
armies and fortune" (Pr. 7.18), as Cesare Borgia well understood. The elements 
needed to construct parallels between Nabis and the dedicatee of The Prince 
therefore go from the origins of power to the definition of a general programme 
of both external and internal policy. The reason, perhaps, why the *many ways" 
by which the Medici could earn the friendship of the people are not further 
described was because “as they vary with the matter to be worked on, no cer- 
tain rules can be laid down; so I pass over them" (Pr. 917). However, in Livy's 
account (34.31.1-19), Nabis expressed before the Roman proconsul a critique of 
the structure of the Roman political system, which could not but chime with 
familiarity to the ears of a Florentine after the overthrow of the Republic of the 
Great Council: 


You choose your cavalry and your infantry by assessment of wealth, and 
you want a few to be preeminent for their riches, and the plebs to be sub- 
ject to these. Our lawgiver did not want the republic to rest in the hands 
of a few—in a body you call the senate—and he did not want one or 
another order to be preeminent within the city. Instead he believed that 
a levelling of fortune and rank would result in many men bearing arms 
for the fatherland.37 


36 See Emanuele Cutinelli-Rèndina, Chiesa e religione in Machiavelli (Rome: IEPI, 1998), 
chap. 3. 

37 “Vos a censu equitem, a censu peditem legitis et paucos excellere opibus, plebem 
subiectam esse illis uultis: noster legum lator non in paucorum manu rem publicam esse 
uoluit, quem uos senatum appellatis, nec excellere unum aut alterum ordinem in ciuitate, 
sed per aequationem fortunae ac dignitatis credidit ut multi essent qui arma pro patria 
ferrent" reads the 1501 Venetian edition for Livy 34.31.18. 
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A Nabis in the Florence of the summer 1513 would know, on the one hand, 
notto concede the institutions of the senate to the aristocracy who had desired 
it since the revolution of 1494, and on the other, to *provide [his illustrious 
house] with [his] own armies" (Pr. 26.20), and more specifically with an army of 
popular conscription based on the philosophy concerning it that Machiavelli 
had developed “elsewhere,” “discussing republics [...] at length.”38 In fact, it 
was a matter of public notoriety that the ex-secretary of the Ten of War and 
of the Nine of the Militia was the main figure responsible for elaborating the 
concept and for writing the text of the law of 6 December 1506 that instituted 
popular conscription, as well as for executing this republican programme of 
military reforms that had immediately "such a great reputation that all Italy 
kept an eye on it.”39 


4 An Example "non si celebre": The Reappearance of Cleomenes 
in the Discourses 


From April 1513 Machiavelli was expecting the end of his relegatio term to come 
in mid-November 1513.^? Only from that date could the ruler of Florence have 
considered the offer of service that the former secretary intended to make for 
several months. But Machiavelli would be unable to present The Prince in time 
to his dedicatee. On 22 November 1513, the Balia at the orders of Lorenzo the 
Younger decreed the new constitution and the restoration of the aristocratic 
senate. On 10 December, Machiavelli wrote to Francesco Vettori that he was 
considering dedicating his work to Giuliano, and it seems he envisaged this 
possibility for more than a year without ever fulfilling it.# In the meantime, 
the debate continued over what new form to give the militia and its leader- 
ship. On 19 May 1514, the Balia approved a text that despite certain similarities 
introduced significant differences to the original text instituting the militia of 


38 See Barthas, "Altra volta" 172-79. 

39 Bartolomeo Cerretani, Storia fiorentina, ed. Giuliana Berti (Florence: Olschki, 1994) 347: 
"Et hebbe tanta reputatione che tutta Italia vi pose l'ochio." 

40 As demonstrated by William J. Connell, “in Machiavelli’s letter to Vettori of 9 April 1513, 
‘settembre’ should be changed to ‘novembre; (i.e., Machiavelli wrote: ‘I shall wait for 
November)": Connell, “New light on Machiavelli’ letter to Vettori, 10 December 1513,” in 
Europe and Italy. Studies in honour of Giorgio Chittolini (Florence: Firenze University Press, 
2011), 107-08. 

41 See Jérémie Barthas, “La composizione del Principe di Machiavelli e la restaurazione dei 
Medici a Firenze. Per un nuovo paradigma interpretativo,” Rivista storica italiana 131, no. 3 
(2019), 761-811; with the fundamental law of 22 November 1513 in appendix. 
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conscripts (the law of 6 December 1506).?? Some months later, Machiavelli was 
invited to give his opinion on the problems related to the reconstitution of the 
militia. The positions assumed in the Ghiribizzi dordinanza were faithful to his 
original design for a mass army and must have seemed polemical given that 
Lorenzo had announced his preference for limiting the number of conscripts. 
Regardless of how it was received, by mid-February Machiavelli was declared 
persona non grata in pontifical circles.^? From then on, Machiavelli's epistolary 
becomesscarce and fora good two yearsthere prevailed expressions of economic 
and social precarity, as well asa feeling of hopelessness. If in the first days of June 
1517 Machiavelli still found himself reduced to staying on his country estate, a 
letter of 17 December 1517 makes apparent a practical and psychological change 
had already occurred: Machiavelli not only seems well integrated—as a man 
of letters—in the intellectual circle of Zanobi Buondelmonti and Cosimino 
Rucellai (to whom he would dedicate his Discourses on Titus Livy). One can 
hypothesize that the encounter, which occurred perhaps at the beginning of 
1517, was the result of The Prince’s first circulation. Documented only from 1516, 
this coincides with the spread of the conviction, even amongst those families 
most closely tied to Medici power, that Lorenzo was incapable of normalising 
the Florentine system of government.** Now, the Discourses presupposes its 
readers would know The Prince. The letter of dedication and the first preface 
indicate that the work followed requests from those dedicatees and displays a 
certain distancing with respect to The Prince that does not so much regard the 
substance of the text as the choice of dedicatee.45 

This distance also fell on the representation of Nabis.46 The Spartan king no 
longer features in the Discourses with the emphasis he received in The Prince. 
When he reappears for the first time, he is recalled echoing the judgment of 
Plutarch: “The Lacedaemonians’ most pernicious and shameless tyrant"^? 
(Flam. 13.1), in stark contrast with remarks on Agesilaus 11 of Sparta, Timoleon 


42 This aspect, perhaps unclear to modern scholarship, was obvious to Machiavelli's con- 
temporaries: see, for instance, Cerretani, Ricordi, 322. 

43 See Piero Ardinghelli's 14 February 1515 letter to Giuliano de’ Medici, in Oreste Tommasini, 
La vita e gli scritti di Niccolò Machiavelli nella loro relazione col machiavellismo, 2 vols. 
(Rome: Loescher, 1888-1911), 2.2: 1064-65. 

44 See, forinstance, Lodovico Alamanni, “Discorso sopra il fermare lo stato di Firenze nella 
devozione de’ Medici (25 nov. 1516), ed. in Rudolf von Albertini, Firenze dalla Repubblica 
al Principato. Storia e coscienza politica, trans. Cesare Cristofolini, intro. Federico Chabod 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1970), 376-84; trans. in Anthony Molho, ed., Social and Economic 
Foundations of The Italian Renaissance (New York: Wiley and Sons, 1969), 214-20. 

45 For a similar observation, see Inglese, Per Machiavelli, 150. 

46 Cf. Black, Machiavelli, 100. 

47 Trans. from the Lat. trans. by Guarino Guarini in Plutarchi vitae, f. 160v: “perniciosissimum 
flagitiosissimumque Lacedaemoniorum tyrannum." 
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of Corinth, and Dion of Syracuse, positive heroes for having resigned power 
or struggled against tyranny.48 Nabis appears now as a figure proximate to 
so many “wicked men,” who are “deceived by a false good and a false glory, 
almost all let themselves go, either willingly or ignorantly, into the positions 
of those who deserve more blame than praise; and though able, to their per- 
petual honor, to set up a republic or a kingdom, they turn to a tyranny" (Disc. 
1.10.10). That is, to be specific, that they turn to a system of rule which they 
manage with permanent terror. The example of the King of Sparta continues 
to illustrate well how a “tyrant” could have the mass of people as friends and 
the nobility as enemies, although the motives now lack those elements which 
enable him to acquire glory: a tyrant makes the people his friend in order to 
have his “violence supported by stronger forces" (Disc. 1.40.37—38), not because 
he has a universal political vision.*? Concerning Nabis, in the last instance, the 
conservative thesis, as originated in the pro-Achean tradition of Polybius, does 
not get it completely wrong when it presents his social measures as a calcu- 
lated technique of mass manipulation. 

The analysis of Nabis suggested in The Prince was perhaps more audacious, 
but it had a different function than the one proposed in the Discourses. The 
analogy initially suggested between Nabis and a modern Medici prince now 
determines a tacit and definitive condemnation of Lorenzo the Younger: "If 
indeed for the sake of ordering a city well, one has to lay down the princedom, 
he who refused to order her, to avoid falling from that position, would deserve 
some excuse; but if he could keep his princedom and order her, he would 
deserve no excuse" (Disc. 1.10.32). After the delusion concerning Lorenzo has 
passed away, Machiavelli negatively revaluated Nabis in order to untie The 
Prince from the historical context in which it was originally conceived. In 
1517-18 he pointed out that the Prince was composed with a deeper theoretical 
prospect on the possibility of transforming political reality. This general per- 
spective is irreducible to the element of concrete immediacy of The Prince as 
to the limits of an analysis on principalities as an end in itself. If Machiavelli 
came to admit the conservative view on Nabis, this does not mean that he 


48 For this observation, see the editor's note in Machiavelli, Opere, ed. Corrado Vivanti, 3 
vols. (Turin: Einaudi-Gallimard, 1997-2005), 1: 929 n. 3. 

49 That is a reason why, while I am sympathetic to many aspects of John P. McCormick's 
reading of Machiavelli as a plebeian theorist, I disagree with his drawing of the 'ideal type' 
of Machiavelli's reformer from figures as diverse as Hieron 11 of Syracuse, Agathocles, 
Nabis, Clearch of Heraclea and, finally, Cleomenes. Cf. John P. McCormick, “Machiavelli’s 
Greek Tyrant as Republican Reformer,’ in Filippo del Lucchese, Fabio Frosini, and Vittorio 
Morfino, eds., The Radical Machiavelli. Politics, Philosophy, and Language (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 337—48. On ‘glory’ as a discriminating factor, see Pedullà's introduction to his edi- 
tion of Il Principe, XLVIII-L. 
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surrendered to the conservative thesis yet. Well aware of the necessity and dif- 
ficulties of a positive engagement with the 'social question, he considered the 
Gracchi, ^whose intention one should praise" but certainly not "their prudence" 
(Disc. 1.37.26). The place held by Nabis in The Prince came to be occupied in 
the Discourses by the two Spartan kings who, as far as concerns the politics 
of economic and social development, were considered by the tradition as the 
true forerunners of the Gracchi: Agis Iv and above all Cleomenes 111, who had 
known how to use his position as head of the Spartan army to conquer political 
power (Disc. 3.6170). Already dramatically heroized in Plutarch's Lives, these 
two constituted figures who could be drawn on with far less reserve than Nabis. 

In the sixth chapter of The Prince, under the rubric “On new princedoms 
acquired by one's own arms and by virtue, Machiavelli recorded the "the 
most excellent, such as Moses, Cyrus, Romulus and Theseus, but made it 
clear that this list was by no means exhaustive (Pr. 6.7). In the ninth chapter 
of the Discourses, he supplemented it with other names. Whereas Machiavelli 
had up until this point, in his commentary on Livy, exalted revolution from 
below, from which the tribunate of the plebs in ancient Republican Rome had 
been produced (Disc. 1.2-5), he now arrived at the point of having to satisfy 
questions on revolutions from above, which were more consonant with the 
problem discussed in The Prince. These questions concerned the role of the 
founder or reformer insofar as he was an individual figure and the relationship 
between the change of political regime and recourse to violence or terror. This 
was a classic subject discussed numerous times in Plutarch's Lives. Machiavelli 
intervened in this dispute by way of the paradigmatic case of Romulus—who 
he had relatively neglected thus far even though he was treating the history 
of Rome—and in doing so drew up his lines against the moralism of the 
Augustinian tradition, which saw in the killing of Remus the birth of pagan 
Rome's original sin. With his realism, he further demarcated his distance from 
the juridical tradition, which had hypothesised in Romulus' action a iusta 
causa,°° albeit ignoring its consequences. Machiavelli instead shifted attention 
to the essence of this action and to the socio-political substance it produced: 
irrespective of its contingencies, what resulted from it is that Romulus' will 
was certainly not to occupy an "absolute and tyrannical" power so much as to 
found a political system centred on the institution of an aristocratic senate. 
The passage from monarchy to republic after “the expulsion of the Tarquins,” 
would not have substantially transformed this system if not by reinforcing 


50 Bartolus, De tyranno, chap. 8: “excellentes et fratres perimere est actus tyrannicus: verum 
est, nisi ex justa causa, ut fecit Romulus de Remo.” 
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further the power of the senatorial order (Disc. 1.9.11-13).5! At this point the 
city of Rome's conformity “with a civil and free way of life" (a uno vivere civile e 
libero) concerns only the privileges of the aristocrats. Hence, Machiavelli's rea- 
soning implicitly refers back to the scenario already illustrated starting from 
the second chapter of the Discourses (Disc. 1.2.32—35): 


Romulus and all the other kings made many and good laws, still in con- 
formity with a free way of life; but because their purpose was to found 
a kingdom and not a republic, when that city became free, she lacked 
many things that had to be ordered for the sake of freedom, which those 
kings had not ordered. [...] As a result, when the Roman nobility became 
insolent [...], the people rose up against it; hence, in order not to lose the 
whole, the nobility was obliged to grant the people their share, [...]; and 
thus came about the establishment of the Tribunes of the Plebs. 


However, because Roman history also demonstrated that with the passage of 
time the constitutional perfection attained with the institution of the tribu- 
nate of the plebs would end up revealing itself insufficient for the defence of 
the people against the insolence of the aristocracy, the growth of inequality 
and the spread of corruption (Disc. 116-18), Machiavelli in the ninth chapter of 
the Discourses strove to study in greater detail another scenario already intro- 
duced in the ninth chapter of The Prince: that of a prince who does not rein- 
force the hierarchic order, but who restores a more egalitarian order; a prince 
who does not destroy a republic, but who accepts to temporarily assume a 
power untied from legal binds—a variation on the maxim “princeps legibus 
solutus est’—in order to lay anew the foundations of that republic. 

It is in this manner that, amongst the "countless examples" analogous to 
those *who, because they appropriated to themselves an authority, could form 
laws adapted to the common good,” Machiavelli chose after Romulus to recall 
Moses (as he already had done in The Prince) and join him to the names of 
the two most famous Greek legislators, the Spartan Lycurgus and the Athenian 
Solon. He specified straight away, however, that given they had already been 
introduced in the second chapter of the Discourses, he wished “to pass them 
by, as things that are known,” in order to introduce “only one, not so celebrated, 


51 Hegel will further develop this aspect of Machiavelli's interpretation in the Lectures on 
the Philosophy of History: "The plebeians gained nothing from the expulsion of the kings. 
In the civil community, the latter had at least raised the status of the plebeians before 
the patricians and prevented the patricians from crushing them.” Trans. in Domenico 
Losurdo, Hegel and the Freedom of Moderns, trans. Marella and Jon Morris (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2004), 112. 
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but worth considering by those who wish to be framers of good laws" 
(Disc. 1.9.14): 


This is that when Agis, King of Sparta, wished to bring the Spartans back 
within the boundaries that the laws of Lycurgus had marked off (since 
it appeared to him that because his city had in some part deviated from 
them, she had lost much of her ancient virtue, and consequently of her 
strength and empire), almost at his beginning he was killed by the Spartan 
ephors as a man who wished to seize the tyranny. But when Cleomenes 
came after him in the kingdom, and there grew up in him the same wish 
(as a result of the records and writings of Agis that he found, where it 
appeared of what sort his mind and intention were), he knew that he 
could not do this good to his fatherland if he did not become the only one 
in authority, since he saw on account of the ambition of men he could not 
do good to the many against the will of the few. And he took a convenient 
chance and killed all the ephors and everyone else who could oppose 
him; then he wholly renewed the laws of Lycurgus. This decision might 
have been enough to make Sparta rise up again and to give Cleomenes 
such a reputation as Lycurgus had, if it had not been for the power of the 
Macedonians and the weakness of the other Greek republics. But when 
after such ordering he was attacked by the Macedonians, being inferior in 
strength when alone and not having anybody from who he could get help, 
he was conquered; so his plan, however just and praiseworthy, remained 
imperfect.52 


Therefore, only in the Discourses does Machiavelli bring forth the historical 
figures of Agis and Cleomenes, whom it seems were almost unknown to his 
contemporaries, but illustrated a unique case more cognate to his political the- 
ory after the circumstances that led him to place the accent on Nabis in The 
Prince no longer subsisted. 

Machiavelli left his audience with the task of following his indication and 
to study this case in depth with the main available sources. This would, for 
example, deepen comprehension of the significance the Florentine could have 
attributed to the Cleomenic renewal with respect to the system of Lycurgus. 
The latter had been criticized in the Discourses for, above all, a far too lim- 
ited conception of citizenship, which gave Sparta “her weak foundation" 
(Disc. 1.6.27), whereas with Agis a wider conception had been expressed (Plut., 
Agis 10.3), and with Cleomenes the will to stabilise new juridical norms to 
enlarge the civic body was realized, for instance by giving citizenship to foreign 


52 Disc.1.915-18. 
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residents (Plut., Cleom. 10.11).53 With Cleomenes, in short, a second beginning 
in the history of Sparta was made possible. In conclusion, however, it suffices 
in this essay to indicate that there is in the text of the Discourses a slight devi- 
ation from Plutarch's narrative because this appears particularly significant 
with regard to the auto-exegesis of The Prince. 


5 Machiavelli's Auto-Exegesis 


To date, the problem of the relationship between The Prince and the Discourses 
has been considered following three main interpretive lines. In the classic 
anti-Machiavellian tradition, of religious origins, Machiavelli reduced politics 
to a technical problem. This line emphasised the harmony between the two 
works, of which both had to be condemned: the first, as a ‘handbook of tyrants, 
and the second as a study for imitation of pagan republics. For the second 
approach, the tradition of republican humanism or republicanism, only The 
Prince would constitute a dangerous text, above all for its extra-constitutionalist 
stance. This resulted in strained attempts to reduce the text to a captivating 
masterpiece of rhetoric and subtle irony, and to an extraneous digression with 
respect to the development of the author's republican theory. Lastly, according 
to the liberal-conservative tradition, the threat derived instead from the exalta- 
tion of popular tumults in the Discourses, whereas the greatness of Machiavelli, 
above all, came from his alleged theorizing of the passage from republic to 
principality. This line emphasised the fragmentary, contradictory and irreso- 
lute character of the Discourses in contrast to the unity, efficacy, and volunta- 
rism of The Prince. Beginning from the 1950s, the contemporary inheritors of 
these three traditions clashed considering specifically the eighteenth chapter 
of the Discourses.54 A deeper enquiry on the neglected figure of Cleomenes in 
Machiavelli's thought results in a synthetic integration of the positive aspects of 
the three traditional interpretations: recognising the fundamental coherence 
between the two works, identifying better Machiavelli's republican position, 
and accepting the theoretical primacy of The Prince. Furthermore, according 
to me, Machiavelli himself intended to show to the new addressees of his work 
the profound intellectual solidarity between his two greatest books. 


53 On this topic in Machiavelli's thought, see Gabriele Pedullà, Machiavelli in Tumult. The 
Discourses on Livy and the Origins of Political Conflictualism, rev. ed., trans. Patricia Gaborik 
and Richard Nybakken (Cambridge, MA: Cambridge University Press, 2018), chap. 5. 

54 Suffice to remember Leo Strauss as ingenious renovator of the first tradition, Hans Baron 
of the second, and Gennaro Sasso of the third. 
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In the passage from chapter nine of the Discourses cited above, Machiavelli 
states it was "the records and writings of Agis that [Cleomenes] had found" 
(gli ricordi e scritti ch'egli aveva trovati d'Agide) which gave rise in him the 
vocation of revolutionary, committed to dismantle the privileges of the rich- 
est, as well as the hierarchy built on ties, mostly of an economic character, of 
personal dependence. Plutarch narrates the origin and development of this 
vocation. Cleomenes was the son of the Spartan king Leonidas 11, who with 
the support of the ephors had Agis killed and organised the repression against 
the reformer's followers. Although still very young, Cleomenes was obliged to 
marry Agiatis, the wife of Agis' brother, the legitimate heir of the dead king 
and now exiled. Cleomenes bound himself closely to her, listening often to her 
favourable presentation of Agis' actions, ideas and projects. In his attempts to 
gather more material and information on Agis' experience he however encoun- 
tered many difficulties, not least because of the witnesses' fear of expressing 
a word that could contradict the official narrative (Plut., Cleom. 1-3). All in all, 
Plutarch does not make mention of the discovery of Agis’ writings,” nor does 
the Latin translation appear to introduce ambiguity in this matter.5® The ref- 
erence to these writings seems to be an invention on the part of Machiavelli 
and one can assume that this invention serves an evidential function.5? From 
the elements excavated from Plutarch, Machiavelli in fact recalls through Agis 
the image of a revolutionary moment aborted because of the incapacity of 
a prince to assume the necessary powers to oppose reactionary forces or to 
maintain and renew a republic, despite being animated by generous inten- 
tions. At this point, the analogy between Agis and Soderini here is striking. 
Also in Florence, the Standardbearer of Justice was accused of tyranny and was 
overthrown before having completed the programme of reforms necessary for 
the consolidation of the popular republic of the Great Council.58 Now, these 


55 For this remark, see the editor's note to Machiavelli, The Discourses, ed. and trans. 
Leslie J. Walker (sj), 2 vols. (1950; repr. with intro. and app. by Cecil Clough, London: 
Routledge and Kegan, 1975), 2: 25-26 n. 8. On this basis, unduly Walker raises some doubts 
about Machiavelli's actual knowledge of Plutarch's Life of Agis and Cleomenes. 

56 “Itaque saepius illam de rebus ab Agide gestis interrogabat diligenter, his quae ab ea dic- 
erentur mentem adhibens, cum Agidis mentem consiliaque referret." Lat. trans. Antonio 
Tudertino in Plutarchi vitae, f. 148v. 

57 For an earlier formulation of this view, see Jérémie Barthas, L'argent n'est pas le nerf de la 
guerre. Essai sur une prétendue erreur de Machiavel (Rome: École francaise de Rome, 2011), 
372-75: 

58 On Soderini, see especially Disc. 3.3, with an implicit cross-reference to Disc. 1.1618. 
On Soderini being accused of willing to seize tyrannical power, see John M. Najemy, 
“Occupare la tirannide’: Machiavelli, the militia, and Guicciardini’s accusation of tyr- 
anny,” in Jérémie Barthas, ed., Della tirannia: Machiavelli con Bartolo (Florence: Olschki, 
2007), 75-108. 
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“writings” leave to posterity the traces of a project to reassume with greater 
virtue and more fortune. 

Following the development of the prefaces and dedication of the 
Discourses,?? this is precisely the position within which Machiavelli situated 
his own work, including The Prince. Machiavelli's concern was clearly to estab- 
lish an ideal filiation to transmit a political and social project to new genera- 
tions. As he wrote in the preface to book one: 


I have decided that on all the books by Titus Livy which the malignity of 
the times has not taken away from us, it is necessary that I write what, 
according to my knowledge of ancient and modern affairs, I judge neces- 
sary for the better understanding of them, in order that those who read 
these explanations of mine may more easily get from them that utility for 
which they should seek knowledge of histories.99 


Likewise he asserted in the preface to the second book: “For it is the duty of a 
good man to teach others the good that because of the malignity of the times 
and of fortune you have been unable to put into effect, in order that since 
many are capable of it, some of them more loved by heaven may be prepared 
to put it into effect" (Disc. 2.pref.25). At the very moment in which Machiavelli 
writes "the palinode of the dedication" 8! of The Prince—"I have chosen not 
those who are princes but those who, because of their countless good qualities, 
deserve to be" (Disc. dedic.8)—he evokes Perotti's translation of the Polybian 
eulogy of Cleomenes: "Such was the death of Cleomenes. He was brave and 
eloquent before the powerful multitude, apt in managing affairs, and to whom 
it seemed nothing regal was lacking save kingship."9? But—for his palinode 
leaves no doubt—Machiavelli mentions Hiero 11 of Syracuse with the same 
characterisation that was already used in the chapter six of The Prince: “Hiero 
lacked nothing of being prince except a princedom;" while there follows also 
an easily identifiable metaphorical reference to Lorenzo the Younger as one 
of those who "had no attribute of a king except his kingdom" (Disc. dedic.10), 


59 See Carlo Pincin, “Le prefazioni e la dedicatoria dei Discorsi di Machiavelli,” Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana 143 (Jan. 1966): 72-83; and Najemy, Between Friends, 
337-47. 

60 Disc. 1.pref.9. 

61 As pointed up Inglese in his intro. to De principatibus, 13. 

62 "Cleomenes igitur hunc exitum habuit: vir et eloquio apud multitudinem potens, et in 
gerendis rebus strenuus: cui nihil nunquam regium praeter regnum deesse visum fuit." 
Lat. trans. Perotti, 178r (Polyb. 5.39.6). See Cadoni, Crisi, 78, where it is noted the proximity 
of Perotti's Lat. trans. with Justin's characterisation of Hieron 11 (Epit. 33.4.15), that was 
already echoed in Pr. 6.28: "he who writes of him says that ‘he lacked nothing needed for 
being a king except the kingdom." 
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and who through lack of care contributed to the subordination of the state to 
the lordship of a greater foreign power.53 Machiavelli substituted the suggested 
analogy in The Prince between the Spartan tyrant Nabis and the Medicean new 
prince, by another one in the Discourses, this times a more general and per- 
haps less ambiguous one: an analogy between Cleomenes 111, who absorbed 
the experience of Agis Iv to be able to “change the world,”64 and a Cleomenes 
redivivus who would be impregnated with Machiavelli's wisdom, and who with 
“more virtue, more discourse and judgement, can carry out this intention of 
[his]" to find “new modes and orders" 65 
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63 As did Perseus of Macedonia, among others. See Vivanti's notes in Machiavelli, Opere, 1: 
896 n.10. 

64  Pincin, “Le prefazioni, 83. 

65 Disc. 1.pref.[1st redaction]1-2: “Ancora che per la invida natura degli uomini sia sempre 
suto non altrimenti periculoso trovare modi e ordini nuovi che si fussi cercare acque e 
terre incognite, [...]; e se lo ingegno povero, la poca esperienza delle presenti cose e la 
debole notizia delle antique faranno questo mio conato defettivo e di non molta utilità, 
daranno almeno la via ad alcuno che con più virtù, più discorso e iudizio, potrà a questa 
mia intenzione satisfare” (ed. Inglese, 1984, 55). 


CHAPTER 6 
Machiavelli and Arezzo 


John M. Najemy 


If any of the fifteen years Machiavelli worked as chancellor and envoy may be 
regarded as especially formative for his approach to politics and governance, 
1502 would be a good choice. It is best known for the legation to Cesare Borgia 
from October to January 1503, which might qualify as the most influential of 
his diplomatic missions. In the same year, however, another event, which he 
experienced in the context of his responsibilities in the chancery for admin- 
istering Florence's relations with its subject territories, left an equally lasting 
impression. This was the rebellion of Arezzo, which erupted in early June and 
dominated Machiavelli's and Florence's worried attention for the rest of that 
summer! Arezzo's location at the junction of the Casentino valley, through 
which the Arno river flows south before turning north into the upper Valdarno 
and on to Florence, and the Valdichiana, which extends south from Arezzo on 
a major route to Rome, and close to the Valtiberina, which gives access over the 
Apennines to the Romagna, made the city strategically critical for the defense 
of Florence's dominion, especially with potentially, sometimes actively, hostile 
neighbors in the papal territories to the east and south. Florence's control of 
its dominion territories had been in crisis since 1494, when Piero de' Medici, 
in a rash and unauthorized action, ceded command of key western fortresses, 
including that of Pisa, to the invading French army. Pisa promptly broke free of 
Florentine rule. Piero's blunder sparked revolution against the Medici regime, 
resulting in his and his brothers' expulsion and the creation of the Republic of 
the Great Council. Invasions of the dominion by Medici allies in 1498 and 1502 
confronted Florence with further insurrection supported by wide conspiracies 
aiming to restore Piero to power. In both episodes Florence struggled simul- 
taneously to retain possession of the eastern portions of the dominion and to 
regain possession of Pisa (which occurred only in 1509). Machiavelli witnessed 
these crises as head of the second chancery and secretary of the war magistracy 


1 We owe to Robert Black the best overview of Florence's governance of Arezzo in the fifteenth 
century: "Arezzo, the Medici and the Florentine Regime,” in Florentine Tuscany: Structures 
and Practices of Power, ed. William J. Connell and Andrea Zorzi (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 293-311. I offer this essay on topics—Arezzo and Machiavelli —on 
which Bob is a distinguished expert, as a tribute to his splendid scholarship and a token of 
our friendship of fifty years and counting. 
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of the Ten, with responsibility for coordinating security and military policies in 
the dominion and relaying instructions from the Ten to both the subject towns 
and the civilian commissioners who directed the operations of Florence's mil- 
itary captains and condottieri. In this essay I examine Machiavelli's deep and 
daily involvement in events that heightened his perception of the vulnera- 
bilities of both the dominion and the republic. His chancery writings reveal 
his representation of, and reaction to, these crises and allow us to glimpse the 
early formation of aspects of his political thought as they took shape in the 
"experience of modern things" that he later claimed as one of the two sources 
of his knowledge of government and politics (the other of course being the 
"reading of ancient history"). 


1 1498: Marradi and the Casentino 


In late 1498—when Machiavelli had been in his posts only a few months—a 
coalition of external enemies invaded Florentine territory, ostensibly to sup- 
port Piero de' Medici's repatriation. Machiavelli first mentions Piero's *cam- 
paign [impresa]" in a memorandum to the commissioner in the Romagna in 
early September? “Every day,’ he told commissioners on the Pisan front, “we get 
new notices of the many and substantial preparations of our enemies," among 
whom he lists Venice's condottiere Bartolomeo d'Alviano, Piero de' Medici, the 
Duke of Urbino (Guidobaldo da Montefeltro), the condottiere Carlo Orsini 
(to whose family Piero was related by his and his father's marriages), and the 
Bentivoglio of Bologna. ^We dare say that within a month we shall see what will 
be of our liberty and our Republic." Whatever the outcome, “whether favorable 
or adverse, you [commissioners], guides and helmsmen of this ship [guida e 
timonieri di questa barca], will be praised or blamed for it all" (1.26.5—7). To 
the Florentine captain in Cortona (south of Arezzo), he wrote that, “in matters 
concerning the honor of our Republic, you must have no hesitation regard- 
ing anyone of whatever station, whether lay or religious, because everything 
done for the preservation of the stato"—fFlorence's territorial dominion—“is 
excellently done" (1.27.4). He urged the commissioner in Bagno di Romagna, 
Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de' Medici (from the branch of the family that 


2 Niccolò Machiavelli, Legazioni. Commissarie. Scritti di governo, vol. 1 (1498-1500), ed. Jean- 
Jacques Marchand (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2002), document 24, sentence 9. Citations from 
this and volume 2 of the Legazioni (1501-1503, ed. Denis Fachard and Emanuele Cutinelli- 
Rèndina [Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2003]) appear in the text in parentheses, with volume 
number, document number and sentence number(s), e.g., in this case (1.24.9). 
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participated in the conspiracy to remove their more famous cousins from 
power in 14943), to be vigilant in light of the report that Ramazzotto, a sol- 
dier in the service of Giovanni Bentivoglio, was recruiting troops at the request 
of Giuliano de’ Medici, Piero's brother (1.28.14). On 18 September, Machiavelli 
informed the commissioners in the Pisan campaign that the Ten were trans- 
ferring two of their chief condottieri—Rinuccio da Marciano, “Governatore” 
of the Florentine army, and Iacopo d'Appiano, lord of Piombino—to Cortona, 
Arezzo, and Castiglion Fiorentino "to resist enemy forces who are readying 
themselves there" (1.34.5). The next day he alerted Florentine officials in Pistoia 
that Giuliano was preparing an attack with Venetian and Bentivoglio troops 
in the Romagna (1.35.3; 1.36.3). 

The attack came, the chronicler Piero Parenti records, on 22 September at 
Marradi, on the road from Florence to Faenza. Giuliano and “a large contingent 
of infantry and some cavalry,’ supported by the troops of Bartolomeo d'Alvi- 
ano and Carlo Orsini, seized Marradi. Fearing they might push farther south, 
Florentines in the Mugello valley north of Florence "left their ville and rushed 
back to the city" Medici relatives and “clients and allies [partigiani e amici]" of 
Piero de' Medici were ordered out of the Mugello to prevent them from sup- 
porting the invaders.* Machiavelli told the new commissioner in the Romagna, 
Vieri de' Medici (from another branch of the family unaffected by the 1494 
decree of exile), that the Ten were sending the condottiere Dionigi di Naldo 
to Marradi and Rinuccio da Marciano to Vicchio in the Mugello, from where 
the commissioner could “direct them to where they were needed" (1.40.5—7). 
He likewise informed the Mugello commissioner, Bernardo da Diacceto, that 
more troops and cash to pay them were being quickly supplied to repel the 
attack. "We have also sent Antonio Giacomini to Castrocaro" to accompany 
the condottiere Gaspare da Sanseverino to the places where his forces are 
needed" (1.42.8). This is the first appearance in Machiavelli's chancery writings 
of Giacomini, the skillful, successful, and later controversial commissioner 
about whom Machiavelli famously wrote in Discourses 3.16.14 that “he showed 
how armies must be commanded. 


3 Alison Brown, Piero di Lorenzo de' Medici and the Crisis of Renaissance Italy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2020), 183-89. 

4 Piero di Marco Parenti, Storia fiorentina, vol. 2 (1496-1502), ed. Andrea Matucci (Florence: 
Olschki, 2005), 197-98. 

5 The Discourses are cited in the text by book, chapter number, and the numbered subdivisions 
in both the Edizione Nazionale (Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, ed. Francesco Bausi, 
2 vols. [Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2001]) and the edition by Giorgio Inglese (Milan: Rizzoli, 
1984). 
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In early October, Machiavelli’s letters to the Mugello commissioners 
acquired greater urgency. Lamenting their slow progress, he exhorted them to 
“pull themselves" toward Marradi and “think of everything possible to liberate 
Castiglione," the fortress above the town. "Since we [the Ten] have exceeded 
the possible to provide you with troops, we want to know that you too have 
exerted yourselves and are determined to liberate Marradi with great effort 
and strength" They must do so, he added, to “escape the disgrace [fuggire la 
infamia]" of the enemy's seeming lack of fear of Florence's forces, which has 
made some people "conjecture that Piero de' Medici has many secret accom- 
plices [intelligenzie grandi]" in the area. "This opinion has become so wide- 
spread [in Florence] that, if you do not show that it is not true, you will earn 
the greatest opprobrium from the people.” Again urging them to make “ogni 
estrema forza" to liberate Castiglione, Machiavelli insisted they *must not think 
of anything else,” because on the recovery of Marradi and Castiglione “depend 
peace, lo stato [the territorial dominion], our liberty and our life" (1.55.4-7,10). 
A few days later, he again beseeched the commissioners to drive the enemy 
from Marradi, *because Castiglione cannot rightfully be considered liberated 
until they are all pushed out" of Marradi as well (1.57.4,7). The invaders soon 
retreated to Brisighella (1.58.5) and Faenza. 

The Marradi episode remained in Machiavelli’s memory. In Discourses 
3.1815-20 he cites it to show that, when two armies face each other, the advan- 
tage goes to the one that anticipates the other's decisions. In this case, increas- 
ing shortages of supplies caused both armies to decide to withdraw. But, 
before retreating, the Florentines, he says, learned from an old woman who 
walked out of the town that the enemy had already pulled away. Their forti- 
tude revived by this news, the Florentine forces stormed Marradi and "reported 
back to Florence that they had repulsed [the enemy] and won the war" The 
“victory” actually resulted from knowing, more from luck than foresight, of 
the enemy's departure before they learned of the Florentines' intention to do 
likewise. There is no mention of this odd twist in the chancery papers, and its 
addition in the Discourses probably reflects Machiavelli's later polemic against 
mercenaries. 

Having failed to get close to Florence from the Romagna, Piero de' Medici 
and his allies changed course and focused on the Casentino, where Bernardo 
Dovizi ("Bibbiena") a devoted Medicean from Lorenzo's time, had organ- 
ized a conspiracy in Bibbiena. With forged letters feigning orders from the 
Signoria, he persuaded the Florentine podestà to open the town's gates to 
the troops of Bartolomeo d'Alviano,$ who also occupied several other towns. 


6 Parenti, Storia, 2: 200-01; Iacopo Nardi, Istorie della città di Firenze, 2 vols., ed. A. Gelli 
(Florence: Felice Le Monnier, 1858), 1: 147. 
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On 26 October, Machiavelli told the Romagna commissioners that the Ten 
would stop at nothing to reverse this setback. He announced that Antonio 
Giacomini had arrived in nearby Poppi and rebuffed three “major attacks” by 
the enemy “per sua virtu,” and that troops of Iacopo d'Appiano had arrived 
in Quarata (a few miles north of Arezzo) “where we had them stop so as not 
to risk danger by proceeding further” (1.64.3-8). Parenti says Piero de’ Medici 
traveled to Venice to “persuade his friends to support" the Casentino offen- 
sive, “declaring that he had a faction’—a "parte"—"in Arezzo and Anghiari” 
“If the Venetians send troops," he promised “they would without doubt achieve 
positive results." On 31 October, Machiavelli wrote to Andrea de’ Pazzi, com- 
missioner in Forli (ruled by Caterina Sforza Riario), to stress the importance 
of speed in countering the challenge: "There is no time to lose in discussions 
[ragionamenti], because our situation in the Casentino admits of no delay.” 
Pazzi should consider, he said, that, “if we do not make a strong effort before 
this plague [malore: the invasion of the Casentino] grows stronger, this body 
[corpo: the dominion] could be reduced to such a condition that any doctor 
would despair of its health [salute]. Be aware that, while you engage in talk up 
there, our enemies create facts, such that all their aims are being realized [tutti 
e' loro disegni si coloriscono] while ours go up in smoke [tornono in fumo]. 
And a few lines later, “We remind you that danger lies in delay" (1.67.8,1). The 
exhortation to act with greater speed came from the Ten, but the language here 
is Machiavelli's.? 

In early November, Machiavelli instructed the Romagna commissioner, 
Bernardo da Diacceto, to join the troops headed for the Casentino “without 
delay" He implored him to move as quickly as possible to Pieve Santo Stefano, 
together with Gaspare da Sanseverino and Rinuccio da Marciano, in order 
"to completely secure for us" the vulnerable towns of Borgo (Sansepolcro) 
and Anghiari (1.70.2—6; 1.71.57). Parenti says suspicions that some Aretines 
were conspiring with the Venetians and the Medici ("si dubitava intelligenza 
colli inimici") induced Sanseverino to take his troops to Arezzo. Armed citi- 
zens rushed to the gates to expel them, which, Parenti comments, “gave both 
our officials there and us here [in Florence] much to think about” A delega- 
tion of Aretines asked the resident Florentine official to excuse the crowd's 
action, on the grounds that the people were not accustomed to the presence 


7 Parenti, Storia, 2: 201. 

8 Colorire in the sense of realizing one's disegni appears in Discorsi 118.30; also in Arte della 
guerra 6.169, in Machiavelli, Arte della guerra. Scritti politici minori, ed. Jean-Jacques 
Marchand, Denis Fachard, and Giorgio Masi (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2001), 236; and in 
Istorie fiorentine 6.17.3, in Machiavelli, Opere storiche, 2 vols., ed. Alessandro Montevecchi 
and Carlo Varotti (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2010), 2: 566. For the health/sickness of the “corpo” 
of the body politic, see the introductory chapter of book 3 of the Discourses. 
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of soldiers in the city, and offered themselves as hostages if Florence suspected 
there was more behind the episode—an allusion, no doubt, to the rumored 
Medici sentiment in the city. The Florentines accepted the offer but also sent a 
commissioner, Luca d'Antonio degli Albizzi, to coordinate military operations 
with Sanseverino.? Machiavelli wrote to both Albizzi and the commissioner in 
Arezzo, Niccoló Antinori, that the "events surrounding [Sanseverino's] arrival 
there have considerably troubled us.” Yet the Ten were satisfied that Antinori 
had shut down the disturbance with his “prudenzia.” Emphasizing Arezzo's 
importance, Machiavelli added that ^we want you [Antinori and Albizzi] to 
think about how you must ensure security in [Arezzo] no less than you think 
about any other action you could take in favore pubblico) i.e., in support of 
Florence's authority. “Above all, we think it best to alleviate and mitigate the 
situation rather than exacerbate it," “for nothing else is at present as vital to our 
Republic as this" (1.72.3-8). 

For the Venetians, the Medici may have been pretexts for incursions into 
Florentine territory, but Florence actually had more to fear from Piero and the 
favor he enjoyed in parts of the dominion—the Mugello and the Casentino— 
than from Venetian arms.!? His arrival in the Casentino with the troops of Venice 
and the Duke of Urbino raised the specter of an uprising of Medici partisans. 
Contacts with Piero were consequently prohibited. In mid-November, when 
the Casentino commissioners asked if they were permitted to grant Piero's 
requests for meetings ("dare audienza"), Machiavelli told them to say they had 
not yet received a reply on this matter "from us"—the Ten—and were waiting 
for a decision (1.76.6). A week later, however, he advised that, if meetings with 
Piero could be used to deceive him (“fare un tradimento doppio"— double 
cross?), such a ruse against a “destroyer [demolitore] of his own patria will 
always be considered loyalty [lealtà]" (1.82.8). This more aggressively hos- 
tile stance could only have intensified when, near the end of November, as 
Machiavelli informed the commissioners, it was learned that, during the ene- 
my's capture of the fortress of Lierna (in the eastern hills above the Casentino), 
an unspecified number of “our soldiers and loyal subjects were killed with the 
consent and even at the direction of the outlaw Piero [con consenso, anzi 
consiglio, di Piero nostro rebelle]" (1.84.3). Parenti says "all the castellans and 
even their children" were massacred." Piero's several requests to meet with 


9 Parenti, Storia, 2: 204. 

10  Onthe danger Piero represented, especially after he brought a substantial armed force to 
the city gates in April 1497 aiming to overthrow the republic with assistance from within, 
and on the revenge he and his brother, Cardinal Giovanni, threatened against those 
responsible for their exile, see Brown, Piero, 238, 245-52, 265. 

11 Parenti, Storia, 2: 210. 
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Florentine commissioners were routinely denied, Parenti reports, because 
“it was consistently advised here [in Florence] that to grant him an audience 
would bring the greatest shame on the city.” 

Yet, in early December, hoping for his imminent return to Florence and 
encouraged by his sister Lucrezia Salviati, Piero asked to meet with Paolo 
Vitelli and commissioner Iacopo de’ Nerli? who jointly signaled their agree- 
ment and even sent him a safe-conduct. Vitelli quickly realized the gravity of 
his error and retracted the invitation. Nerli was severely reprimanded by com- 
missioner Luca degli Albizzi, who insisted that under no circumstances would 
such meetings be allowed.!? Machiavelli, too, speaking for the Ten, delivered a 
stern rebuke to Nerli: *your decision to meet with Piero de' Medici has greatly 
displeased us as something from which no benefit, but much harm and blame 
[danno e carico], could result”; “in no way should such a negotiation be under- 
taken" (1.90.5-6). But a meeting did take place, for Machiavelli told Albizzi that 
in Florence they had learned nothing more about the parley (“parlamento”) 
among Nerli, Vitelli, and Piero than they already knew from Albizzi's report. 
Not wishing to leave the impression that, for this reason, the Ten took the 
matter lightly, Machiavelli added: "this [meeting] did not happen without 
[provoking] our displeasure and astonishment [dispiacere e ammirazione]. 
We would, therefore, like you [Albizzi] to get to the bottom of it [che ne toc- 
cassi fondo] as far as possible, and investigate its origin" (1.91.4—5). On the same 
day, again to Albizzi, he wrote: "From your letter we know what came of Piero's 
meeting with Iacopo de’ Nerli and our captain [Vitelli], both the negotiations 
[pratiche] and the words spoken ... and also what you said about the matter" 
(presumably to Nerli), “for which we commend you as wise and prudent.’ 
“This incident is as odious to us as anything that could have happened in 
these times. We would very much like it to be banished from the memory of 
men that such talks ever occurred" (1.92.3-5). Luca degli Albizzi’s role in han- 
dling the condottieri and stabilizing the Casentino in the fall of 1498 was so suc- 
cessful that the Ten repeatedly asked him to remain in the area "as a good and 
devoted citizen of his Republic" (1.99.15). Despite being elected to the office of 
the Ten for the term beginning on 1 December, he was several times permitted 
to delay his return to Florence (1.85.8; 1.99.15). On 18 December, acknowledging 
Luca's eagerness to return home, and attempting to soften his disappointment 
at being asked to remain in the field, Machiavelli informed him that his wife 
and son were in good health and appealed to his patriotism: "We and our entire 
people could not more greatly desire it if you stay on for a few more days; so, 


12 On this episode, see Brown, Piero, 274—75. 
13 Parenti, Storia, 2: 212. 
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as a man of wisdom who loves his patria, you will weigh the needs the govern- 
ment [e' bisogni pubblici] currently faces against personal considerations [casi 
privati] and make the decision you consider most appropriate" (1101.17-19). 

The military situation improved in December. After much discussion, the 
Ten sent Vitelli from the Pisan front to the Casentino. His arrival quickly put 
the enemy on the defensive, forcing them to abandon most of the towns and 
fortresses they had seized and causing Giuliano de' Medici, Guidobaldo da 
Montefeltro, and Astorre Baglioni to take refuge in Bibbiena.^ On 18 December 
Machiavelli congratulated the Casentino commissioners on the recovery 
of Marciano, south of Arezzo in the Valdichiana: "We thank God supremely 
and commend the virtü of our captains and your diligence, which have weak- 
ened our enemies to such an extent that we can, without doubt, hope for the 
victory you have several times promised on behalf of our eminent captains. 
God, who loves justice, must favor us in this undertaking, which is as just on 
our part as it is tyrannical and unjust on the part of our enemies" (1101.34). To 
Luca degli Albizzi, Machiavelli exulted over the news of "vostri vittoriosi pro- 
gressi," which “have raised our spirits and those of this entire people. For two 
days, such great joy has been evident in everyone and everywhere as to make 
the city unrecognizable. [Everyone] praises the power and justice of God, and 
all admire the singular virtü of these most distinguished captains.’ “Everyone is 
in high spirits, expecting the heart to be ripped from the enemy's body [corpo 
inimico], now so lacerated that its demise is manifest and what is left of it will 
quickly become nothing" (1102.2-3). 

Concern remained, however, about Piero de' Medici and the favor he 
was said to enjoy in Arezzo. According to Parenti, when Bartolomeo d'Alvi- 
ano and Carlo Orsini left the Casentino it was uncertain whether they were 
“withdrawing or furtively approaching [uccellare verso] Arezzo, where they 
believed Piero de' Medici had a loyal following [divozione]."5 Suspicions 
fell on Alviano's soldiers as well. On 18 December, Machiavelli reported to the 
Casentino commissioners that the Ten had received a warning from Ricciardo 
Becchi—the recipient of Machiavelli's famous letter about Savonarola's ser- 
mons in March of this same yearl6—that among Alviano's captured “omini 
d'arme" were “some passionately loyal friends [alcuno amico sviscerato] of 
Piero who know all his secrets." The Ten wanted Alviano's battalion command- 
ers sent to Florence (1.101.13-14). 


14 Parenti, Storia, 2: 211, 214. 
15 Parenti, Storia, 2: 214. 
16 Niccolò Machiavelli, Opere, vol. 3, Lettere, ed. Franco Gaeta (Turin: UTET, 1984), 66-70. 
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Arezzo was the main worry. Parenti reports the arrest by Florence's capitano 
there of "certain Aretines" who were allegedly conspiring to open one of the 
city gates to Piero." Doubts about the loyalty of Aretines appear frequently 
in Machiavelli's instructions to the commissioners. In November he told Luca 
degli Albizzi that, “if we wish to live with our minds at rest concerning the city 
of Arezzo, we conclude that it is necessary to leave a garrison there, as is appro- 
priate in any place full of suspect factions [umori sospetti]" (1.83.6). Although 
the Ten had considered it necessary to transfer Sanseverino from Arezzo to 
the Casentino, “just this morning," he wrote to Albizzi on 2 December, “we 
wrote to you that our fear about Arezzo has been renewed, and you also had 
two messages from Poppi to the same effect.’ Even if “we assume there are 
hostile elements [qualche cattivo umore] there, if the Governatore [Rinuccio 
da Marciano] remains, there should be no unpleasant consequences" (1.88.3). 
A few days later he conveyed the Ten's approval of Albizzi's assessment that 
Rinuccio was needed to retake La Verna, above the eastern Casentino, “pro- 
vided you think the situation in Arezzo will not be endangered by his absence" 
(1.92.8). Machiavelli was fully cognizant of the dangerous combination of 
Medici subversion and Aretine disaffection. 

One further aspect of the 1498 crisis had an enduring effect on Machiavelli, 
namely, the critical importance of the loyalty—or lack of the same—of the 
dominion population. Several memoranda and instructions manifest his 
awareness that the dangers Florence faced could not be overcome without the 
willing cooperation of the dominion inhabitants. In September, reminding the 
inhabitants of Borgo Sansepolcro of Florence's “longstanding custom of prais- 
ing and rewarding those who at any time display gestures of good will and 
devotion toward our Republic,” he thanked them for “the passionate dedica- 
tion and vibrant loyalty [lo sviscerato amore e viva fede] you have shown us,” 
assuring them that, out of gratitude, “we will accommodate all your present 
and future needs with actions that will make you pleased, more every day, to 
have relied on our strength [literally, to have supported yourselves on our arm: 
esservi in sul nostro braccio riposati]" (1.38.3-4). In November he told the peo- 
ple of Castel San Niccolò in the northern Casentino that “we gather from your 
letters and your emissary how greatly you wish to express with deeds your zeal 
[animo] for this Republic and how much you wanted us to provide you with 
munitions to enable you to carry out this desire. Your request is very just, and 
we will meet it as far as possible" He urged them to guard the fortress above 
the town and defend *us" from the enemy *with your customary loyalty and 
affection" The enemy forces, he predicted, “will soon, to their shame and great 


17 Parenti, Storia, 2: 215. 
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pain, be your prey, and we, as good fathers, will reward your devotion and loyalty 
to this Republic with just rewards" (1.69.2—5). Whether or not arms were actu- 
ally distributed to the people of San Niccolò, this letter raises the prospect— 
which Machiavelli was to explore and bring to fruition some years later—of 
arming the dominion population. Also intriguing in this exhortation to defend 
the Republic is the assertion of Florence's paternal relationship— "come 
buoni padri’—with its subject towns. Two months later, in January 1499, he 
wrote again to San Niccolò, and also to Pratovecchio and Borgo alla Collina, to 
acknowledge “your loyalty and the eagerness of your determination to perform 
any action to prevent our enemies from seizing [your towns], whether by force 
or by stealth [o per forza o di furto], which would have resulted in “disaster for 
you and damage to our Republic, to which, as we know from countless expe- 
riences, you are most devoted" (1.16.4). As the crisis eased, he conveyed the 
Ten's gratitude to the people of Poppi: "Your loyalty and devotion to [Florence] 
have been so strong as to have saved, not only [your] town and our governance 
[iurisdizione] over it, but the whole area [the Casentino]. Consequently, we 
shall never cease acknowledging that we owe our possession" of the region “to 
your devotion and the sincerity of your determination. And we shall not fail 
to show ourselves fully prepared to offer appropriate reward." He encouraged 
them to "endure, with bold spirit, as you have until now, the rest of this adverse 
fortune, which we hope, with God's help, will not last much longer" Once the 
troubles have ended, “as will happen soon, we shall see to it that you can justly 
rejoice with us in our shared wellbeing" (1.105.3-4). 

Machiavelli urged the commissioners to foster and preserve the good will 
of the dominion population. In early November, he told Guglielmo de' Pazzi, 
commissioner in the Casentino, that "present circumstances require that we 
indulge [vezzeggiare: coddle] our subjects rather than vex them [irritagli] with 
various offences [iniurie], especially those whose loyalty has merited every 
good thing." According to reliable reports, the inhabitants of Stia "could not 
have been treated any worse than they were by our own soldiers, so much so 
that they would perhaps have been in better company with our enemies. This 
deeply pains us, especially as their loyalty merited every good thing," includ- 
ing compensation for damages (1.68.3-4). To Antonio Del Vigna in December, 
Machiavelli emphasized how important it was to “win the love of our subjects 
[farsi amare da’ sudditi nostri ]." Adding a historical perspective that foreshad- 
ows the framework of later writings, he wrote: "If you examine all the wars that 
have occurred since '94, you will see that they originated in the dissatisfaction 
and resentment [dalla mala contentezza e disposizione] of our subjects” It 
was his duty, Machiavelli said, to remind anyone holding an administrative 
office in the dominion “to conduct himself in all matters in such a way that 
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those who work with him are inspired to keep faith and not fail to do so out of 
any pique" (1.103.3-4). 


2 1502: Arezzo!8 


Soon after the 1498 crisis ended, two new threats—Vitellozzo Vitelli and 
Cesare Borgia—portended still more dangerous scenarios. In September 1499, 
the Florentines accused Paolo Vitelli of conspiring with Venice and Pope 
Alexander v1 to deliver Pisa to Borgia control and restore the Medici to power 
and, as we have seen, of meeting secretly with Piero de’ Medici.!9 Vitelli’s exe- 
cution on 1 October turned his brother Vitellozzo from a soldier in the service 
of Florence into an enemy sworn to revenge. Machiavelli instructed the com- 
missioners on the Pisan front to keep Vitellozzo under close watch (1.198.3—5; 
1.200.3), because, “knowing his nature,” they feared he might attack Livorno 
(1203.9). In 1500, from his first legation to the French court, Machiavelli 
reported that an emissary of Vitellozzo loudly boasted of the "destruction 
and harm he would inflict in a short time" on Florence "if the pope or some- 
one initiated a war" against the republic (1.270.24). The Vitelli were signori of 
Città di Castello, just beyond the eastern border of the Florentine dominion, 
from where Vitellozzo could make trouble—or worse—in Arezzo and the 
Valdichiana. He was now one of Cesare Borgia's condottieri, and “there was 
concern," Parenti writes, that they would threaten nearby Borgo Sansepolcro. 
"It was widely believed that the pope, with his large army of 600 cavalry and 
6,000 infantry, under the command of Paolo Orsini, Giampaolo Baglioni, 
and Vitellozzo, wanted to subdue the whole of the Romagna, expel Giovanni 
Bentivoglio [from Bologna], and then, perhaps, think about our situation [pen- 
sare a delle cose nostre]’—Parenti’s understated allusion to the danger fac- 
ing Florence. In October, Cesare seized Rimini and Pesaro and “rumors flew 
that they were coming to do us harm, overthrow the government, and restore 
the Medici"? Florence's Signoria told its envoys in France, Machiavelli and 
Francesco della Casa, that the Borgias intended to "create disturbances in some 


18 Ontherebellion from an Aretine perspective: Eulalia Pieraccini, “La ribellione di Arezzo 
del 1502,” Atti e memorie dell’Accademia Petrarca di lettere, arti e scienze 26-27 (1939):17—50, 
and 28-29 (1940): 146-220; for a "Medicean" view: Luca Vannini, Firenze, i Medici e le città 
soggette: le rivolte al dominio fiorentino tra ‘400 e ‘500. I casi di Volterra, Pistoia e Arezzo, tesi 
di Dottorato di Ricerca in Storia, Università degli Studi, Firenze, anni 2012/2014, 36-46, 
70-83, 220-73. 

19 Parenti, Storia, 2:302-06. 

20 Parenti, Storia, 2: 395-96. 
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of our cities and restore the Medici" to power, because "the pope has been 
given to understand that he must do this if he wishes to preserve ... any terri- 
tory [stato] he acquires, and that this purpose is better served by a government 
[stato] installed in this city by him rather than by others"?! The envoys were 
instructed to ask King Louis "to warn the pope to dispel the fears" that he, the 
Orsini, and Vitellozzo were inciting, and “to accept us as allies [confederati]" 
(1.290.4—7). Borgia's army, the Signoria reported, had approached Florentine 
territory and was encamped "all along our border near Perugia and Città di 
Castello.” Still worse was that Borgia was in Assisi with Giuliano de’ Medici 
and that Vitellozzo was bringing artillery (1.292.7—8). By 1500, therefore, if not 
earlier, Machiavelli and his superiors knew that the vulnerability of the eastern 
portion of the dominion attracted the hostile attention of the Borgia pope and 
his son and that Alexander saw the Florentine republic as the obstacle to his 
grandiose plan to redraw the political map of Italy. In 1501 Borgia's campaign in 
the Romagna became a direct threat to Florence. In March, Machiavelli, now 
back in the chancery, informed the Romagna commissioners of rumors of an 
attack by Vitellozzo against Modigliana (2.33.3; 2.34.3). Borgia seized Faenza 
at the end of April, and, although Bologna was assumed to be his next tar- 
get, he instead pushed his forces south over the mountains toward Florence, 
entering Florentine territory allegedly as a "friend," requesting safe passage, 
promising no harm, but also demanding a formal alliance and appointment 
as captain-general of the Florentine army. When he left Tuscany, Borgia joined 
the French in the South against Spain (as his treaty with France required) and 
took part in the savage sack of Capua in July. 

Vitellozzo wanted revenge for his brother's execution and let his forces raid 
towns and plunder the countryside, inflicting extensive damage. Parenti says 
"the troops of Vitellozzo and the Orsini" carried out “grandissime prede,” burn- 
ing houses and committing every sort of outrage from kidnapping and rape 
to ransacking the fortress in Carmignano and robbing anyone they chanced 
upon.?? Machiavelli warned Florence's emissaries to the French captain d'Au- 
bigny that “from many sources, some of proven trustworthiness, we have been 
informed not only of Vitellozzo's evil intentions and animus toward us, but also 
of a plot [disegno]" by which he intends “to wound us in the heart of our stato" 
(2.78.2). In September, he notified officials in several towns that Vitellozzo 
could “at any time seize Piombino” and, "given his animosity [malo animo] 
in the past, might cross into our territory and engage in plunder” (2131.4—5). 
Vitellozzo's real objectives, however, were farther east. In August, Machiavelli 


21 "Stato" is used here in two senses: territorial entity and government. 
22 Parenti, Storia, 2: 432-43, quoted passages at 443. 
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commended the captain in Cortona for alerting his counterparts in Arezzo to 
Vitellozzo's possible moves (2.113.3). A month later, Florentine concern focused 
on Borgo Sansepolcro. Machiavelli told the commissioners of the strategic 
town, so close to the Vitelli stronghold of Città di Castello, that the Ten doubted 
Vitellozzo wanted to besiege Borgo but believed he would pounce if a conspir- 
acy from inside made a siege or assault unnecessary. Machiavelli averred that 
nothing would make Borgo more secure than “unity [unione], which “can only 
emerge from general satisfaction" —presumably with Florentine governance. 
“Rarely” he advised, “does perfidy [inganno] emerge where such satisfaction 
prevails” (2.140.2-5). In early October, Machiavelli conveyed to the captains 
in Arezzo and Cortona the Ten's order to “conscript one man per household" 
throughout their "jurisdictions" and have them "armed and ready" He com- 
mended the captain in Arezzo for providing information about the movement 
of Borgia's and Vitellozzo's troops and advised him to be on the alert for hostile 
actions. The Ten had learned that a certain Bernardino Valiani of Arezzo was 
negotiating ("tiene pratica") with Borgia and had shared with Vitellozzo a plan 
to open one of the city gates for his troops (2147.7—9; 2148.3-9). This did not 
happen until June of the next year, but the Florentines knew that Borgia and 
Vitellozzo were already working together and seeking collaborators to assist in 
undermining Florentine rule in Arezzo. 

Signs of trouble appeared in April. On the 7th, writing on behalf of the 
Signoria (because there had been no election of the Ten for the first half 
of 1502), Machiavelli informed Antonio Giacomini, now commissioner in 
Volterra, that “every day reports reach our ears that some [in Volterra] are 
negotiating with Valentino [Borgia] and some with Vitellozzo” He advised him 
to keep a close eye on comings and goings (2.165.10), especially as Vitellozzo 
had readied his artillery and would be on the move within a week (2.166.11). 
On 5 May the Signoria told their captain and commissioner in Arezzo that 
Vitellozzo was engaged in “negotiations [qualche pratica ]" with some Aretines; 
they instructed him to expose and neutralize any "faction" (or plot: "humore") 
in the city, to alert the castellans to do their duty, to keep a close watch on 
persons entering and leaving the city, and to report anything suspicious.?? At 
least a month before the rebellion, therefore, the Florentines knew something 
was afoot in Arezzo. 

The revolt erupted on 4 June. The next morning the Signoria had Machiavelli 
inform Giacomini, now general commissioner in the Pisa campaign, of the 
revolt (“come in Arezzo si era ieri tumultuato") and request that, as a pre- 
caution, he send to Florence two Aretines then serving with the Florentine 


23 Transcribed by Vannini in Firenze, i Medici e le città soggette, 231—32. 
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army. Initially seeing no reason to diminish operations against Pisa "even a 
bit" but knowing that troops might soon be needed in Arezzo, the Signoria, 
through Machiavelli, asked Giacomini to calculate, immediately and in secret, 
conferring with no one, except, if he so wished, the “Governatore” (who, as of 
May 1502, was Ercole Bentivoglio?4), how much cavalry and infantry would be 
needed to preserve the gains made against Pisa (2.171.5,u-13). Two days later, 
Machiavelli conveyed an urgent order from the Signoria to commissioners 
Giacomini and Niccoló Zati to come to Florence as quickly as possible with 
two contingents of light horse. Nothing less, he wrote, than “Tonore, lo stato 
e la vita di questa città" depended on the speed with which they came: “We 
would like you to fly ... otherwise our whole stato will become easy prey. We 
can't tell you this with other words or greater emphasis: we must succeed if 
we wish to save this stato and our liberty" (2.173.6-8). Francesco Guicciardini, 
ever ready to find fault with the popular republic, claims the Florentines 
reacted slowly and that some did not even believe there was any substance to 
the reported revolt. The urgency of Machiavelli's letter to Giacomini and Zati, 
however, belies the notion of a sluggish response. Moreover, as Guicciardini 
himself notes, on 9 June the war magistracy of the Ten was resurrected.?5 For 
over a year, from mid-1499 to September 1500, the election of the Ten had been 
blocked by popular suspicions that the ottimati were using the office to col- 
lude with foreign enemies and prolong the Pisan war. In the first half of 1502, 
opposition again impeded the election of the Ten.26 Yet, just four days after 
news of the Arezzo rebellion reached Florence, recognition of the urgency of 
the crisis brought about a swift election. Years later, in the Discourses (1.39.57), 
Machiavelli decried what he considered the popular misapprehension that the 
Ten prolonged or even caused wars, citing it as the reason why "Arezzo was lost.” 
Without the Ten, he says, the republic was deprived of the service of men who 
knew how to *manage wars wisely" The election of 9 June 1502, Machiavelli 
implies, restored control of the crisis to such indispensable citizens, who, as he 
knew, on this occasion included Piero Soderini and Antonio Giacomini. 


24 Piero Parenti, Storia fiorentina, vol. 3 (1502-1518), ed. Andrea Matucci (Pisa: Edizioni della 
Normale and Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, 2018), 39. 

25 Francesco Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, ed. Alessandro Montevecchi (Milan: Rizzoli, 
1998), ch. 18: 301-02; ch. 20: 334-35; ch. 22: 354, 360. Guicciardini lists (360) only seven 
of the ten. The full list is in Bartolomeo Cerretani, Ricordi, ed. Giuliana Berti (Florence: 
Olschki, 1993), 45: Piero Soderini, Piero di Iacopo di Luigi Guicciardini, Giuliano 
di Francesco Salviati, Niccolò di Simone Zati, Filippo di Andrea Carducci, Antonio 
Giacomini, Francesco Taddei, Pierfrancesco Tosinghi, Lorenzo Benintendi, and Francesco 
di Ambrogio. 

26 Giorgio Cadoni, Lotte politiche e riforme istituzionali a Firenze tra il 1494 e il 1502 (Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1999), 14-54. 
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There are no surviving instructions or letters from Machiavelli between 7 
and 22 June, which is quite puzzling in view of the escalating crisis. Vitellozzo, 
quickly followed by Piero de' Medici, invaded Florentine territory, entered 
Arezzo witha sizeable military force, and spread the rebellion into the Casentino 
and the Valdichiana. The Florentines feared a conspiracy aimed, as in 1498, 
at undermining the republic and reinstating the Medici. On 22 June, Cesare 
Borgia stunned Italy by seizing the duchy of Urbino in an audacious attack 
that chased Duke Guidobaldo into exile. Now, in addition to Vitellozzo’s occu- 
pation of the southeastern portion of Florence’s dominion, Borgia controlled 
Urbino to the east and much of the Romagna to the northeast. Emboldened 
by this lightning conquest, Cesare wanted Florence to send an ambassador to 
hear his demands. The republic sent Francesco Soderini, bishop of Volterra 
and brother of Piero Soderini, accompanied by Machiavelli. While en route, 
they received from the Ten reports that Pope Alexander denied any role in the 
“losses” Florence had suffered but had also mockingly commented that, “if we 
[Florentines] had held him and [Cesare] in higher regard than we did, and if 
we had honored the agreements made with [Cesare] last year” (in May 1501, 
which Florence agreed to in order to hasten his departure from Tuscany), the 
duke “would hold us and our city in high regard, higher even than Vitellozzo.’ 
The Ten instructed Francesco Soderini to “encourage and reinforce” this report- 
edly favorable attitude of the Borgias and to express Florence’s own “buona 
disposizione" in order to “give [Cesare] hope.” But he was not to suggest any 
weakening of Florence’s alliance with France or of its determination to keep 
the “rebels’—the outlawed Medici—in exile, or any willingness to change the 
city's government (2.178.5-9), as Borgia would demand. 

The two dispatches the envoys sent home before Machiavelli returned 
to Florence at the end of June (Soderini remained and transmitted further 
reports) are both in Machiavelli's hand but signed by Soderini. Their content 
certainly represents Soderini's judgments, but it is likely that Machiavelli 
composed much of both. In the first, they reported their chance encounter, 
while on the way to Urbino, with an envoy of Borgia's who said the duke was 
of “a good disposition" toward Florence and was “not happy with the actions 
of those attacking you" (2.175.6). The second and longer dispatch, of 26 June, 
recounted the initial meeting with Borgia, who began by lamenting Florence's 
failure to provide him with the financial and military assistance it had prom- 
ised the year before (2.180.6-8). He now wanted to make a “final effort [ultima 
prova]" at forming an alliance. If this wish was not reciprocated, he said omi- 
nously, he would seek in any way he could to gain security vis-à-vis Florence, 
because, given their long common border, he could not otherwise be secure 
in his own “stati” He boasted, exaggeratedly and perhaps with the intention 
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of intimidating his visitors, that when he entered Florentine territory in 1501 
it was "in his power not only to restore" the Medici, but also to impose a gov- 
ernment of his choosing. The envoys replied that it was not the Florentines 
who failed to respect the agreements and that the malicious actions of Borgia's 
forces during the incursion evinced his poor regard for Florence (2.180.10-12). 
“Without beating around the bush [sanza molto circuito di parole], Borgia 
wanted “first to understand with whom I am negotiating, for I know all too 
well that your city is not well disposed toward me; indeed it maligns me as an 
assassin and tries to incriminate me before the pope and the king of France.” 
He arrogantly declared, “I do not like your government [governo] and cannot 
trust it; you must change it and provide guarantees that you will do what you 
promise; otherwise you will quickly understand that I do not want to go on 
like this; if you don't want me as an ally [amico] you'll know me as an enemy" 
(2.180.14-16). Soderini must have spoken the reply, but the way it is recorded 
suggests the economy and trenchancy of Machiavelli's prose: “We answered 
that the city has the best government it is able to devise, and, being itself sat- 
isfied with it, its friends can likewise be satisfied" "Should your Excellency 
decide once and for all to be the good amico he claims to be, he would find 
favorable reciprocity [buon riscontro]" (2.180.17-18). 

The envoys then addressed the invasion and occupation of Arezzo and 
the Valdichiana. If alliance with Florence was useful to Borgia, they said, “we 
expected [in return] some significant favors [qualche grande benefizio]” that 
they “knew were in his power to give, especially because Vitellozzo is his man.” 
In emphasizing this last point, Soderini and Machiavelli revealed Florence's 
awareness that Borgia was behind Vitellozzo's seizure of Arezzo and made 
clear that the "favor" they expected was Vitellozzo's removal from Florentine 
territory. Borgia denied that he was in league with Vitellozzo: "It is true that 
Vitelli is my man, but I swear I knew nothing about the Arezzo conspiracy. 
Iwas not, however, unhappy over what you lost; on the contrary, I took pleasure 
in it and will continue to do so if you suffer more losses" The envoys ignored 
the denial: “What reason have we given you to make your condottieri and your 
forces attack us?" Borgia insisted that "Vitellozzo does it to gain revenge [for 
his brother's execution], and my other forces did not get involved.” He taunted 
the envoys over Florence's precarious control of its subject territories: "Some 
of your cities actually wanted to surrender to me, and I did not accept them” 
Escalating his contempt for Florence's alleged weakness, he claimed that the 
republic's military unpreparedness, its lack of unity, and poor governance 
were such that Vitellozzo *alone"—uwithout Borgia's help, in other words—was 
able to inflict such a punishing blow. How much worse, he sneered, it would 
have been if his troops had joined in. But he insisted he wanted "nothing of 
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yours or of anyone else, for he intended, not to tyrannize, but to crush tyrants." 
Borgia issued an ultimatum: “Come to a decision quickly,” for “between you and 
me there can be no middle way: you must be either my allies or my enemies" 
(2.180.19-26). Rejecting the Florentines' assertion that King Louis was angered 
by Vitellozzo's invasion and prepared to defend Florence, Borgia insisted he 
knew the French as well as anyone in Italy and that, in the end, the Florentines, 
not he, would be duped. He was, of course, wrong about this too. Soderini and 
Machiavelli asked him to think things over for a day, but he assured them he 
would not change his mind (2.180.27—29). 

The next day, Borgia had Soderini and Machiavelli meet with two of his 
condottieri, Giulio and Paolo Orsini, who repeated the demands for a change 
in Florence's government, insisting that Louis had consented to Vitellozzo's 
aggression and threatening more attacks: "You have seen what [Borgia's] hired 
soldier Vitellozzo did; and you will see what we, who will be on your territory 
before you know it, will do" (2.180.34—38,41—42). Representatives of Vitellozzo 
and Pandolfo Petrucci of Siena tried to impress on Soderini and Machiavelli 
the strength of the enemies arrayed against Florence, who, they said, *were 
planning to enter the Casentino up to Pontassieve, close to Florence. 
"They mocked our condottieri and soldiers," gloating that Florence had lost 
everything "from Arezzo to here" and would lose the rest within a few days. To 
make clear, as Borgia himself did not quite do, that Vitellozzo was fully allied 
with him and the pope, the Vitelli envoy confirmed that Vitellozzo was writing 
letters "ex pontificiis castris" (2.180.44—49). Despite the bravado of Borgia and 
his condottieri, the Florentines soon discovered they had less to fear from him 
than the vainglorious duke wanted them to believe. On 1 July, back in Florence, 
Machiavelli wrote to Giacomini that, “if true,” Francesco Soderini's assessment 
of Borgia's forces “would make us more secure and the recovery of our territo- 
ries easier" (2.1815). 

Vitellozzo's aggressions against Florence were among the first topics dis- 
cussed when, three months later, Machiavelli was again sent as envoy to 
Borgia, this time in Imola and on his own. In their first meeting, after reiter- 
ating his long-standing wish for "amicizia" with Florence, Borgia denied any 
responsibility for the depredations perpetrated during the 1501 incursion into 
Florentine territory. Machiavelli reports that Cesare “wanted to tell me in detail 
what he had never told anyone else," namely, that, after his capture of Faenza 
andthe aborted attack on Bologna, "the Vitelli and Orsini were all over him [gli 
furono addosso] to persuade him to return to Rome through Florence.” When, 
allegedly because of orders from Pope Alexander, Cesare refused, "Vitellozzo 
threw himself at [Borgia's] feet crying and begging" to let them cross through 
Florentine territory, “promising no violence against the city or countryside.” 
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Borgia agreed, he said, provided they abstained from violence and from any 
talk of the Medici. The pillaging in which they did in fact engage, he told 
Machiavelli, was done for the purpose of scuttling his hopes for alliance with 
Florence. Borgia insisted he had no foreknowledge of Vitellozzo's invasion in 
June 1502, but he said he welcomed it as an opportunity to win Florence's grat- 
itude, allegedly for pressuring Vitellozzo to withdraw. And that was the origin, 
he said, of the ill-will behind the conspiracy formed against him at Magione 
by Vitellozzo and the other condottieri (2.251.513). Could Machiavelli have 
believed any of this? 


3 Difficult French Ally 


Throughout the summer of 1502 Florence struggled to prevent the disinte- 
gration of its dominion. Removing the invaders and protecting the domin- 
ion were essential to safeguarding the republic and precluding a return to 
Medici ascendancy. In early June, the inhabitants of Anghiari (a few miles 
northeast of Arezzo) initially rebuffed an attack by Vitellozzo's 1,500-man 
infantry force.?" In July, Machiavelli conveyed instructions to Giacomini to 
strengthen the town's defenses, to encourage "quelli nostri fedeli d'Anghiari" 
to “stay strong,” and to “show our subjects that we will not cravenly leave them 
as prey in the clutches of a mere mercenary [semplice soldato] Anghiari 
had to surrender, but Machiavelli sought again to underscore the importance 
of building trust between Florence and the dominion population. He told 
Giacomini that French troops were nearing Florence and headed for Arezzo: 
“Now, with the French alle spalle, we can manage things more boldly and go 
forward with confidence" (2.181.712). In a letter partly in Machiavelli's hand, 
the Ten told their commissioner in Poppi, then under siege by Vitellozzo, 
that a vigorous defense was possible because of the advantages of Poppi's 
location and the loyalty of its inhabitants, and because "the enemy is more 
arrogant [insuperbito] in its good fortune than is reasonable, having [until 
then] marched into towns whose gates were flung open to them with no 
opposition." When real defenses are mounted, such was the implication, they 
will see a different result and—this next phrase is in Machiavelli's hand— 
“you will see fortune turn a different face to the enemy [vedrete mutare viso 
alla fortuna del nimico]" (2.189.7-9). After Anghiari fell, Machiavelli con- 
veyed to Giacomini the Ten's orders to transfer troops initially designated for 
its defense to Poppi (2.183.3-6), which, as he wrote to its commissioner, "is 
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more critical to our security than any [of the cities] lost thus far" (2185.7). 
On 12 July Machiavelli told Giacomini the Ten were “engaged in matters of 
the gravest importance concerning our safety and the confounding of our 
enemies" and that King Louis had committed to defending Florence's domin- 
ion and expelling Vitellozzo from Arezzo (2.191.4-7). Keeping the French 
happy and well fed was of the greatest necessity, he explained to Florence's 
official in Firenzuola; anyone who offends them, he warned, will be dealt 
with severely (2.192.2—3). 

The French did not conduct battlefield or siege operations for the Florentines. 
Their show of superior force accomplished the goal, but not without compli- 
cations, which began when Vitellozzo and the French captain Imbault Rivoire 
entered into a separate negotiation. According to the chroniclers Bartolomeo 
Cerretani and Biagio Buonaccorsi (Machiavelli's chancery colleague), Imbault 
requested permission to meet with Vitellozzo (Parenti says the initiative was 
Vitellozzo's). The Signoria replied that such a meeting would dishonor both the 
king and Florence, but that it was not the place of the Florentines to “lay down 
laws" for their French allies. The meeting occurred and produced an agree- 
ment that Vitellozzo would surrender Arezzo to the French, but only under 
certain conditions, namely, that the Aretines be pardoned; that the destroyed 
Florentine fortresses not be rebuilt; that nothing be finalized until Cardinal 
Giambattista Orsini arrived from Rome; and that Piero de’ Medici be allowed to 
remain in Arezzo and negotiate his repatriation “as a citizen."7? The Florentines 
flatly rejected the conditions. Machiavelli learned of Imbault's meeting with 
Vitellozzo from Giacomini (2.196.3-4), speculating that Vitellozzo's offer of 
submission to Louis was a ruse that would bring the king no honor (219748). 
Two days later he told Giacomini that *we do not like [the meeting], just as 
we see it does not seem appropriate to you." "We are waiting eagerly to know 
what came of it," but, for the moment, *we must overcome this problem with 
patience, which, when all else is lacking, we must in no way lose" (2.198.4—5,15). 
Because involving Cardinal Orsini would neither redound to the king's honor 
nor enhance Florence's security, on 24 July Machiavelli instructed Giacomini 
“not to assent in any way" to what Imbault and Vitellozzo had agreed to, “unless 
all the conditions were removed and all the [occupied] cities were immedi- 
ately placed in the hands of the [French] captains without any stipulations.” 
There was concern too about the intentions of these captains: “if you see them 


28 This summary combines elements from the accounts of Parenti, Storia, 3: 65; Cerretani, 
Ricordi, 53-54; Cerretani, Storia fiorentina, ed. Giuliana Berti (Florence: Olschki, 1994), 
304—05; and Biagio Buonaccorsi, Diario dall'anno 1498 all'anno 1512 e altri scritti, ed. Enrico 
Niccolini (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1999), 121. 
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inclining in any way against our purposes or views, do not agree to it, but see 
that you do not anger them and try to temporize prudently" (2.200.4—6). 

King Louis arrived in Italy in July??? and the Florentines immediately con- 
veyed to him their indignation over Imbault's attempt to force them into con- 
cessions to Vitellozzo and Piero de' Medici. From Milan at the end of July, Louis 
wrote to his captains expressing displeasure over Imbault's actions, cancel- 
ling the controversial conditions, and ordering the immediate transfer of the 
occupied territories to French control.3° In his Istoria fiorentina, Iacopo Pitti 
reproduces the letter, “written in Milan, the last day of July 1502,” in which the 
king scolded the captains and ordered the expulsion of Vitellozzo from Arezzo 
and Cortona and the immediate surrender of the occupied territories?! Pitti 
also claims that Imbault had been "bribed [corrotto]" by Piero and Cardinal 
Giovanni de' Medici. Louis replaced Imbault with another senior commander, 
Monsieur de Langres (or Lancre), and, already on 26 July, the Ten received 
word that Langres "believed" he had an agreement with Vitellozzo to restore 
Arezzo and its fortress to Florentine control in return for a general pardon of 
the Aretines guaranteed by the king. Machiavelli conveyed the Ten's accept- 
ance provided the Florentines take possession of Arezzo immediately, put their 
own troops in the city, and be free to implement security measures (2.202.3—4). 
By 1 August, "Arezzo and all the occupied cities" were in French hands, and the 
Ten expected their prompt return to Florentine control (2.207.4; 2.208.3-4). 
Machiavelli expressed the Signoria's gratitude to Langres (2.209.4—5) and to 
the people of Cortona and the Valdichiana, “amicissimi nostri," for their "buono 
animo" (2.208.6). 

But Imbault was still a problem. On 4 August, Machiavelli wrote to 
Giacomini that, in view of the imminent restoration of Florentine territory, 
"Imbault's actions do not make us especially angry, because they are all delib- 
erately done to extort [trarre] from the Aretines everything he can" (2.210.5). 
Matters quickly worsened over the next few days. Giacomini reported that 
Imbault was demanding possession of the assets of Aretine citizens declared 
rebels and lamenting the derogatory things being written about him “to us 
and to the king." This, Machiavelli commented, could only be the result of fear, 
since he knew he had exceeded the bounds of his commission (2.213.4—7). 
Whether Imbault's insolence was related to Vitellozzo's ongoing affronts in 
taking Florentines as hostages and stealing artillery is not clear. Parenti says 


29 Parenti, Storia, 3: 62. On Louis in Milan, see Milano e Luigi XII. Ricerche sul primo dominio 
francese in Lombardia (1499-1512), ed. Letizia Arcangeli (Milan: FrancoAngeli, 2002). 

30 Machiavelli reported this on 1 August (2.206.5). 

31 Jacopo Pitti, Istoria fiorentina, ed. Adriana Mauriello (Naples: Liguori, 2007), 94-95. 
Vannini transcribes the “copia” from the archive of the Dieci in Firenze, i Medici e le città 
soggette, 268. 
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Imbault was extorting money, appointing Aretines as commissioners and offi- 
cials in nearby towns, insulting the Florentines, and seizing grain and anything 
else he thought useful: “consequently, we found it necessary to protest, first to 
him, then to Langres, and even to the king, who angrily dismissed him.”?? 

Machiavelli became directly involved in the investigation of Imbault's mis- 
conduct. On 15 August the Ten sent him to Arezzo to gather evidence. The 
brief commission instructed him to “get hold of" the “bando mandato [da] 
Imbault'?? and gather “as much information as possible about his actions 
[più raccolto de’ processi suoi si può] so that we can explain ourselves in this 
matter [affine che ce ne possiamo sempre iustificare] to the king.” A post- 
script informed Machiavelli that Imbault was then in Siena "a la festa" (of the 
Assumption) and urged him to get to Arezzo before Imbault returned there 
(2.216). No further instructions or dispatches from this mission have survived, 
or perhaps ever existed. The request that he arrive before Imbault's return 
implies that Machiavelli was to conduct his inquiry without Imbault's knowl- 
edge. The “bando,” according to an eyewitness Aretine source, was an order 
Imbault issued in the king's name permitting "anyone to seize Florentines, no 
matter their status, and bring them before Imbault; those refusing to appear 
were to be killed."3^ This must have infuriated the Florentines, and it is little 
wonder they acted quickly to have him stopped and removed. 

Two letters from the Ten to Giacomini provide further clues about 
Machiavelli's mission. The first (16 August) reveals that Machiavelli was carry- 
ing letters from King Louis to the French captains, even as “new letters,” con- 
firming the content of those he was delivering, were coming. Giacomini was to 
tell Machiavelli to remain with Langres until the new letters arrived (2.217.3—4). 
According to Buonaccorsi, these letters ordered Langres to go to Arezzo and 
assume command.35 On 20 August, the Ten informed Florence's ambassadors 
to the king that "the royal letters to the captains were received on the 15th and 


32 Parenti, Storia, 3: 69-70. Buonaccorsi says Imbault was doing everything to “save the 
Aretines,' presumably from the Florentines; Diario, 122. 

33 Because a word is evidently missing or illegible in the manuscript, the editors placed “per” 
(for) in brackets—"«per"—between “mandato” and “Imbault.” Some nineteenth-century 
editions have “da” (by), which, given what the “bando” actually was (see ahead), seems 
more appropriate in modern usage. 

34 Francesco di messer Antonio Pezzati, Diario della ribellione della Città di Arezzo, ed. 
F. Polidori, Archivio storico italiano 1 (1842): 220: "A di 31 ditto. El Capitano Inbaldo tornó, 
e mandó un bando, come locotenente del Re di Francia, che ognuno potesse pigliare et 
ammazzare e' Fiorentini de ogni qualità se fossero, e menargli presi dinanzi a sua signoria; 
e non volendo venire, fossero morti." 

35 Buonaccorsi, Diario, 122: "et così, facto intendere al Re li modi sua [of Imbault], si obten- 
nono lettere per le quali S.a M.tà comandava al dicto di Lancres che vi si trasferissi" (to 
Arezzo). 
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sent per uomo a posto" (in all likelihood a reference to Machiavelli's delivery 
of them) “in order to manage [governare] the matter better and more cleanly. 
Luck also favored us in this, and everything turned out well, for on the same 
day [the letters] were presented to Langres and the other captains, they all 
entered Arezzo, without anything being revealed in advance to Imbault." Their 
entry into Arezzo "has greatly redounded to the king's prestige and to ours, 
which had suffered because of Imbault's actions and conduct, including the 
audacity of sending Aretines as commissioners and officials to nearby towns" 
among “molte altre villanie."36 

The Ten's second letter to Giacomini (20 August), received after Machiavelli's 
return to Florence, confirms that Langres was now in Arezzo. The Ten wanted 
Giacomini to speak often with Langres and "learn as much as he could of the 
truth concerning events in Arezzo,” seemingly a continuation of Machiavelli's 
mission. This letter also refers to Machiavelli's report that the "contadini" in 
the hills around Arezzo favored the Florentines, implying that he had been 
asked to assess their views (2.218.3—5). Machiavelli was back in the chancery by 
the 20th when he wrote to Langres expressing the Ten's “piacere grandissimo" 
over his arrival in Arezzo: "it seems to us now that the city is really in the king's 
hands.” “His Majesty will be very pleased to know this.” Expressing confidence 
that Langres would find a "good solution" to the remaining problems, he asked 
him to do everything possible to recover the artillery Vitellozzo had stolen and 
reminded him that "Monsieur Imbault had appointed certain Aretines, who 
are in all respects our enemies, to administer the cities of Pieve a Santo Stefano 
and Anghiari, which damages us and the king" (2.219.3—7). 

Years later, in the Discourses (3.27.22—23), Machiavelli remembered Langres' 
role in Florence's recovery of the territories in a chapter that criticizes the 
policy of attempting to govern subject cities by manipulating their factional 
divisions, as, he says, Florence did in Pistoia. When Langres visited the towns 
being restored to Florentine rule, some inhabitants approached him to pro- 
claim their loyalty to the “parte [faction]" of the Marzocco, the image of a 
lion supporting a coat of arms depicted with a lily, that was the symbol of 
the Florentine Republic. In Machiavelli's recollection, instead of welcom- 
ing these declarations, Langres denounced "this division" between implied 
pro-Florentine and anti-Florentine subjects. In France, he told them, anyone 
who said he belongs to the "parte" of the king would be punished for suggest- 
ing the existence of a “parte” opposed to the king. Machiavelli of course knew, 
but does not mention here, that in the towns Piero de' Medici entered during 


36 Litterarum liber ad oratores florentinos (June-December 1502), in Annales Arretinorum, 
Rerum italicarum scriptores, vol. 24.1 (Citta di Castello, 1900), 206. 
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the 1502 rebellion many inhabitants also pledged fealty to the Marzocco shout- 
ing the Medici cry of “Palle, palle” In their case, they may have assumed that 
Florentine sovereignty inhered as much in the Medici as in the republic that 
displaced them.?? The memory of villagers welcoming Piero and of Langres 
scolding those who thought it necessary when the crisis was over to affirm 
their loyalty to the republic strengthened Machiavelli's conviction of the dan- 
ger of divided loyalties in the dominion. 

Machiavelli also remembered Imbault in the Discourses. Discussing the 
indecisiveness of weak republics in book 1, chapter 38, he contrasts Florence's 
difficulties with Imbault to an episode in 1500 in which another French com- 
mander, Beaumont, was about to attack Pisa when the Pisans offered to sur- 
render on the condition that he not hand the city over to Florence for four 
months. The Florentines prohibited Beaumont from accepting the Pisan 
offer, because, Machiavelli says, although they had imprudently placed them- 
selves “in [the French king's] hands, they did not trust him.’ Machiavelli 
thinks they should have let the French take Pisa and then receive it from the 
king, rather than accept promises given when he did not have the city. This 
became clear, so Machiavelli contends, after the rebellion of Arezzo, when 
Imbault initiated negotiations with the Aretines who, like the Pisans, wanted 
to surrender. Without mentioning the unacceptable conditions attached to 
the offer, Machiavelli says the Florentines rejected this too. He recalls that 
Imbault insulted the Florentines for their refusal, calling them “matti” and 
scorning them for having no understanding “delle cose del mondo”: "if they 
wanted Arezzo,” Imbault sneers (in Machiavelli’s retelling), “they should have 
made it known to the king, who could more easily have given it to them with 
his soldiers in the city than when they were still outside" Machiavelli says 
Imbault was roundly denounced by the Florentines until they realized that, 
“if Beaumont had been like Imbault, they would have recovered Pisa as they 
did Arezzo." This is an asymmetrical comparison without a clear connecting 
argument. Machiavelli’s emphasis on Imbault's insults can make it seem as 
though he shared the Frenchman's critical view of Florentine decision-making. 
Machiavelli was, indeed, often critical of Florentine indecision, but he does 
not tell the readers of the Discourses that in 1502 Florence decisively refused 
an unacceptable deal, quickly made known to the king its grievances against 
Imbault's deviousness as well as its desire to regain Arezzo, and took the ini- 
tiative to discredit Imbault and have him removed. Florence may have failed 
to recover Pisa in 1500 because it unwisely refused to let the French accept an 
offer of surrender, but it regained Arezzo in 1502 precisely because it rejected a 


37 Brown, Piero, 289-90; Vannini, Firenze, i Medici e le città soggette, 245-51 and passim. 
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bad deal—as Machiavelli well knew—offered by Vitellozzo and Imbault. This 
second “example” does not exemplify the same failure as the first; on the con- 
trary, it illustrates Florence's successful resolution of both the rebellion and 
Imbault's attempt to thwart Florentine objectives. 

On 23 August, representatives of King Louis arrived with formal author- 
ization to restore to Florence the territories the French had wrested from 
Vitellozzo. On the same or the next day, Piero Soderini and Luca degli Albizzi 
were appointed as commissioners to receive possession of the recovered 
territories (2.221.5-6). A few days earlier, the Ten had informed Giacomini 
that, according to reports from Arezzo, many of its citizens were ready to 
pledge loyalty to Florence if assured of a pardon. Giacomini was to "adroitly 
spread the word that we do not consider ourselves injured by the people of 
Arezzo, not the whole population, only a very few of its citizens, showing 
in this way that we are ready to receive and readmit them under the same 
conditions as in the past" (2.218.6). Actually, Florentine plans for securing 
Arezzo were not quite so benevolent. Consideration was soon being given 
to taking hostages, confiscating the property of rebels, and resettling in 
Arezzo inhabitants of its contado considered loyal to Florence (2.241.6-11). 
On 8 September, Machiavelli conveyed to the newly appointed commissioner 
Piero Soderini the Signoria's instruction that, before the French departed, he 
should send to Florence "all those citizens of Arezzo who in your judgment 
can, either with their intelligence [cervello] or boldness [animo] or brutality 
[bestialità] or wealth [ricchezza], pull others along with them [potere tirarsi 
dreto alcuno]"—those, in other words, shrewd, influential, intimidating, or 
wealthy enough to create and lead factions. Machiavelli urged Soderini to 
risk detaining too many rather than too few and not to miss one dangerous 
citizen out of concern for twenty who were not: he should “have no hesita- 
tion about the numbers or even about emptying out the city. Let nothing 
deter you from this undertaking" (2.230.4). Especially intriguing here are the 
criteria for selecting the hostages. The specified qualities reflected what the 
Signoria believed made certain Aretines capable of drawing followers into 
factions. The Signoria may have defined the criteria in just these terms, but 
they may also have left it to Machiavelli to specify what they expressed to him 
in generalities. Either way, ideas that became fundamental to his political 
thought here make an early appearance in his chancery writings: the threat 
posed by private factions to stable governance and the role of intimidation, 
ambition, and wealth in creating them. Even if he was conveying the instruc- 
tions, perhaps the very words, of the Signoria, this is a revealing instance of 
how ideas central to his interpretation of politics and history took shape as 
he experienced the dilemmas of Florence's territorial dominion. 
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The issue of how Arezzo was to be secured, whether punished or restored 
to its former status in the dominion, stayed with Machiavelli. He returned 
to it explicitly in at least three places: in the memorandum Del modo di trat- 
tare i popoli della Valdichiana ribellati, in the speech Parole da dirle sopra la 
provisione del danaio, and in Discourses 2.23. In Del modo, thought to have 
been written the year after the Arezzo crisis (although some advocate a later 
date38), Machiavelli approvingly describes the Romans’ policy of either restor- 
ing favored treatment (“beneficare”) to the cities of Lazio whose rebellion 
had been the work of only a few and where there was hope for reconciliation 
with Rome, or meting out severe penalties, including even physical destruc- 
tion ("spegnere"), to cities whose populations had frequently rebelled, in order 
to prevent them from ever again rising against Rome. The Romans avoided 
compromise solutions, what he calls the "via di mezzo." But the Florentines 
applied neither policy to Arezzo, Machiavelli contends. They placed certain 
Aretines under surveillance, deprived them of political offices (“onori”), sold 
off their wealth, openly defamed them, and kept a military garrison in the city. 
Yet they also left Arezzo's walls standing, allowed eighty percent of the popu- 
lation to remain, and failed to add new inhabitants (from the contado) to keep 
the Aretines under control. Above all, the Florentines failed to ensure that, if 
war came again to the region, they would not have to spend more controlling 
Arezzo than fighting external enemies. To illustrate this point, Machiavelli 
reaches back to the 1498 crisis: “The experience of this we saw in 1498,” when, 
with Venetian forces invading the Casentino, the Florentines had to keep con- 
siderable numbers of the troops of their condottieri in Arezzo to secure the 
city, even though it had not rebelled. Had there been no fear of an uprising in 
Arezzo, Machiavelli says, they could have deployed those forces against the 
enemy and kept their captain, Paolo Vitelli, at the Pisan front. "The weak loy- 
alty [la poca fede]" of the Aretines increased both the danger to Florence and 
the expense. If the dominion is again attacked, he predicts, either Arezzo will 
rebel, or preventing it from doing so will entail costs Florence cannot afford.?? 
In Discourses 2.23.7-16, he again approves of Rome's treatment of rebellious 
cities and again cites Florence's failure to imitate that policy in Arezzo. "Had 
they done so, they would have secured their territorial dominion, made the city 
of Florence very powerful, and provided it with the lands it needs to sustain 
itself” Instead they adopted the “very dangerous" via del mezzo. In Parole da 
dirle, written in early 1503 as a speech to encourage Florentines to pay taxes for 


38 Robert Black, Machiavelli (London: Routledge, 2013), 59-60. 
39 Machiavelli, L'Arte della guerra. Scritti politici minori, ed. Marchand, 460-65, cited pas- 
sages at 463-64. 
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defense of the dominion, the speaker says: "Let us look within [the dominion]; 
you see yourselves unarmed; you see your subjects without loyalty. And you 
had experience of this a few months ago"—an allusion to the 1502 rebellion. 
"It stands to reason that it should be so, because people cannot and must not 
be loyal subjects of a lord [signore: i.e., any government] by whom they cannot 
be either defended or disciplined.” “You cannot call them your subjects; they 
are rather the subjects of whoever attacks them first."? Securing the loyalty 
of the dominion population became a prime objective of Machiavelli's militia 
project in 1505-06. 


4 “la 'ndustria di colui / che allora governava el vostro stato" 


Arezzo returned to Florentine control on 26 August and the other cities the 
next day (2.224.5). There remained the problem of Vitellozzo and the artillery. 
The Ten commissioned Piero Soderini to supervise a French military action 
against Città di Castello, where Vitellozzo had apparently taken the artillery. 
On 2 September, however, Machiavelli informed Soderini that the Ten were 
cancelling the operation because they could not let French forces leave Arezzo, 
as Soderini had proposed, without first readying other soldiers to replace them 
and deciding *how we should manage things [come ci dobbiamo governare] 
in Arezzo.” Unable to afford the 6,000 infantry Soderini thought necessary to 
secure Arezzo, the Ten had Machiavelli tell him to keep the French there for 
the time being (2.226.3-8). On 8 September, they sent Soderini 800 ducats 
to cover the expense of transferring Giacomini with his cavalry and infantry 
into Arezzo from Laterina (about ten miles to the northwest). Soderini and 
Giacomini were expected to confer regularly concerning troop movements 
and tactics (2.231.3-5,12). The Ten, Machiavelli told Soderini, believed French 
arms were still needed to ensure security in the territories. Because Louis 
wanted his soldiers to return to Lombardy, the Ten asked Soderini to persuade 
Langres to delay their departure (2.227.3-9; 2.228.8). The appeal succeeded, 
and Louis agreed to let his forces remain for another 15 or 20 days (2.232.3). The 
recovery of Arezzo and the Valdichiana was made possible by French interven- 
tion, but tactically and logistically it was accomplished by Piero Soderini and 
Antonio Giacomini.*! 


40 Machiavelli, L'Arte della guerra. Scritti politici minori, ed. Marchand, 446-52, cited passage 
at 448 (emphasis added). 

41 Machiavelli had a part in these concluding events of the Arezzo crisis. The Ten sent him 
to Langres on n September for unspecified reasons; two days later they acknowledged 
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With the creation on 26 August of the office of lifetime gonfalonier of jus- 
tice and the election scheduled for 22 September, Piero Soderini, presumably 
knowing he would be a strong candidate, returned to Florence sometime after 
mid-September. He was replaced as commissioner in Arezzo by Alamanno 
Salviati, who had been among the priors of July-August at the height of the 
crisis. On 3 October, the Ten, pursuant to a deliberation of the Signoria,?? had 
Machiavelli write to Giacomini and Salviati to express gratitude and admira- 
tion for preserving Florence's “dominio” and its liberty. “We cannot fail to com- 
mend you for your conscientiousness [buona mente: principled motivations] 
and great love for the patria. You have most effectively shown us how, by sav- 
ing this city [of Arezzo], to preserve our entire dominion and liberty, in which 
we cannot and will not be secure remaining unarmed among so many who 
are armed and harbor malicious intentions toward us." "Your counsel has so 
inspired us that we are determined either to make provision [for arms] or 
to ensure that all understand that, if this is not accomplished, it cannot be 
imputed to us" (2.241.3-4). In addressing such lavish praise to Giacomini and 
Salviati, Machiavelli was no doubt relaying what the Signoria told him to say. 
But this passage, with its emphasis on preserving *our dominion" and the city's 
liberty, but especially the admonition that these objectives depended on being 
adequately armed, is both uncharacteristic of the normally pragmatic language 
of chancery letters and a foretaste of a central theme of Machiavelli's political 
thought that would, within a few years, generate considerable controversy. 
One wonders how Alamanno Salviati reacted to the suggestion of arming the 
republic, given his class's strenuous opposition to putting arms in the hands of 
either the city or contado population. But the odd thing is that this is Salviati's 
first appearance in Machiavelli’s chancery papers during the entire Arezzo 
crisis. What exactly had Salviati done to merit such accolades? 

The praise in the letter of 3 October 1502 of Salviati and Giacomini for saving 
the "dominio" is echoed in the similar acclaim for an unnamed Florentine in 
Machiavelli's first Decennale, written at the end of 1504 and initially dedicated 
to Salviati. The Arezzo crisis figures prominently in the poem. Acknowledging 
that French intervention removed Vitellozzo and restored Florentine rule, 


learning “from Machiavelli's letters" of an agreement with the French captains negoti- 
ated by commissioner Andrea Pazzi. Both documents, not included in the Edizione 
Nazionale, are in Legazioni. Commissarie. Scritti di governo, ed. Fredi Chiappelli, vol. 2 
(Rome-Bari: Laterza, 1973), 181-82. The French agreed to leave through the Valdera, west 
of Florence. Because of altercations (“disordini”) between them and the local population, 
on 17 September the Ten sent Machiavelli (and Lodovico Morelli) with cash for payments 
("beveraggi") to the French captains (2.235.3—5; 2.236.3-4); Legazioni, ed. Chiappelli, 184. 
42 “Deliberata per nostri Excelsi Signori detto di” (note in the margin; 2.241). 
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Machiavelli also says this indispensable help would not have arrived "in time" 
were it not for the "industria" —the intelligence, ability, and dedication — "di 
colui / che allora governava el vostro stato" (which, for the moment, I leave 
untranslated). As the next verses say, “colui” healed three of Florence's four 
“mortal wounds,” restoring peace to Pistoia and bringing Arezzo and the 
Valdichiana back under Florentine rule. The fourth wound, Pisa, remained 
unhealed.^? The identification of "colui" was (and may still be) settled 
by Gennaro Sasso,44 who linked the praise of "colui" in the Decennale to 
Francesco Guicciardini's encomium of Salviati in the Storie fiorentine (1509), 
where Salviati is said to have enjoyed “so much trust and influence" in the pri- 
orate of July-August 1502 "that one could say he managed everything [tanta 
fede ed autorità, che si può dire lui governassi ogni cosa]." The conclusion that 
Machiavelli's “colui” is Salviati rests on the poem's dedication to Salviati, on 
Guicciardini's laudatory account of Salviati's efforts during the crisis, and on 
the echo of Machiavelli's “governava el vostro stato" in Guicciardini's "gover- 
nassi ogni cosa.”45 

There is a problem, however. No other contemporary source even mentions 
Salviati's role in the Arezzo crisis, let alone attributes to him the lion's share 
of the laurels. In the events of 1502, Parenti mentions him once, as a mem- 
ber of an ad hoc committee created in May, before the rebellion, to advise the 
Signoria in the Pisan conflict.^9 Piero Vaglienti names him just once in 1502, as 
ambassador to Alexander vi when the pope visited Piombino in February.*” 
Cerretani says only that he was among the priors of July-August and, together 
with others of the Signoria and the Ten, including Soderini, a target of popu- 
lar anger.^? Buonaccorsi notes Salviati's ambassadorships before and after 1502 
but mentions him not at all in that year.49 And Iacopo Nardi never mentions 
him after 1499 and before 1506.9? This is not to say he played no important role 
in the crisis—argumentum ex silentio is not proof—just that Guicciardini, 
who was not in Florence in 1502, who wrote the Storie some seven years later, 


43 Decennale primo, verses 349—72; ed. Antonio Corsaro, in Niccolò Machiavelli, Scritti in poe- 
sia e in prosa (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2012), 38-39. 

44 Gennaro Sasso, “Per alcuni versi del primo «Decennale»,” in Sasso, Machiavelli e gli antichi 
e altri saggi, 4 vols. (Milan and Naples: Riccardo Ricciardi, 1987-1997), 2: 165-95. 

45 Guicciardini, Storie, ch. 22: 364-66. 

46 Parenti, Storia, 3: 39. 

47 Piero Vaglienti, Storia dei suoi tempi, 1492-1514, ed. Giuliana Berti, Michele Luzzati, and 
Ezio Tongiorgi (Pisa: Nistri-Lischi and Pacini Editori, 1982), 149. 

48 Cerretani, Ricordi, 49, 53; Parenti, Storia, 3: 60. Both say nooses were depicted on the doors 
of the Salviati and Soderini palaces! 

49 . Buonaccorsi, Diario, 105, 133, 251. 

50 Iacopo Nardi Istorie, 1: 174, 320. 
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and who was Salviati's son-in-law, is the only one who describes his role as 
exceptional. 

So is the identification of "colui" still open? It may be useful to look more 
closely at the untranslated phrase from the Decennale. In Machiavelli's chan- 
cery papers, "stato" rarely refers to Florence's government; most often it is the 
territorial dominion. The cited verses of the Decennale are about the recovery 
of a large portion of the dominion, and in Machiavelli's memoranda and letters 
two persons (apart from the French) are largely responsible for achieving it: 
Antonio Giacomini and Piero Soderini. Moreover, “governava” in the phrase “che 
allora governava el vostro stato” almost certainly does not refer to governing the 
republic. Even if one reads “stato” as the Florentine government, the Signoria 
was a committee of which no single member could be said to “governare.” If 
“stato” is the territorial dominion, could “colui / che allora governava el vostro 
stato” allude to the “Governatore” of the Florentine army? Guicciardini says 
Rinuccio da Marciano held the title in 1498;5! according to Parenti, the Council 
of Eighty awarded it in May 1502 to Ercole Bentivoglio®? (to whom Machiavelli 
sent a copy of the first authorized printing of the Decennale*?). But there is 
only one, unrelated, mention of Bentivoglio in Machiavelli's 1502 chancery 
papers. What about Antonio Giacomini, whom Machiavelli so profoundly 
admired?5* In the letter to Soderini of 8 September, Machiavelli expresses 
pleasure that "the Governatore has arrived [in Arezzo] and that you have con- 
ferred about how our troops are to be quartered” (2.231.14-16). Two days earlier 
he had informed Soderini that the Ten were sending Giacomini to join him 
in Arezzo (2.228.11). So could “colui” be Giacomini? Apparently not, because 
the Ten, writing to Giacomini himself on 20 August, refer to the condottiere 
Bernardino da Marciano as "Governatore" (2.218.9). So, either Giacomini was 
named “Governatore” only in September, or the “Governatore” of Machiavelli's 
letter of 8 September is not Giacomini, or there was more than one “governatore.” 
Given the application of the title to several captains, it seems unlikely that 
Machiavelli could have expected his readers to recognize Giacomini in "colui / 
che allora governava el vostro stato." 


51 Guicciardini, Storie, ch. 17: 285-86, 296. 

52 Parenti, Storia, 3: 39. Cerretani, Ricordi, 45, and Guicciardini, Storie, ch. 22: 355, also call 
Bentivoglio “governatore.” 

53 Machiavelli, Lettere, ed. Gaeta, 214-15. 

54 The editors of the Edizione Nazionale believe the “Governatore” mentioned in 231.15 is 
Giacomini; Legazioni 2: 316, n. 22. In addition to Discourses 3.16.14 (see above), Machiavelli 
lauds Giacomini in the second Decennale, vv. 32-45, and in the Nature di uomini fiorentini; 
Machiavelli, Opere storiche, 1: 74-75. 
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Should we consider Piero Soderini? Sasso excluded him on the grounds that, 
not being a member of the Signoria of July-August 1502, he could not be called 
a “governante,” and also because “he was in Lombardy in those weeks.”®> But 
Soderini was on the important magistracy of the Ten that oversaw military 
operations during the crisis. In a pratica on n June, he advocated a peaceful 
resolution of the crisis but also an appeal to France for military assistance, 
and his “weeks in Lombardy” were an official mission (at least his third to 
the French court) to negotiate the speedy dispatch of the lances promised by 
the king.56 It was Soderini who ensured that French forces arrived “a tempo" 
(Decennale primo, v. 355). While in Lombardy, he reported regularly to the Ten 
and received news of the increasing strength of the enemy forces, the loss of 
more cities, the arrival of the Medici brothers in the area, and an almost ver- 
batim account of Machiavelli's and Francesco Soderini's dispatch from Urbino 
of 26 June, which reported Borgia's demands for alliance with Florence and 
reform of its government?" After Soderini's return, he was one of the two 
commissioners sent to Arezzo to manage the restoration of the territories and 
implement policies concerning hostages and exiles and the terms of Arezzo's 
reintegration into the dominion. During the entire crisis, therefore, Soderini 
was either deliberating military and security measures with his colleagues on 
the Ten, or negotiating with the French, or overseeing operations as commis- 
sioner. In sum, he was involved in every aspect of the recovery of the territorial 
"stato" from early June until his election in September as lifetime gonfalonier. 
Why can "colui" not be Piero Soderini?5® 

It is likely, moreover, that Machiavelli attributed to Soderini the “healing” of 
Pistoia too—the third of Florence’s four wounds. According to Parenti, when 
Soderini was gonfalonier of justice in March-April 1501, over widespread objec- 
tions he strengthened Florence’s forces and enacted more stringent security 
measures as the first steps toward ending the mayhem in Pistoia. Soderini’s 
priorate promulgated the framework (the "capituli" or "convenzioni," ratified 


55 Sasso, “Per alcuni versi,” in Machiavelli e gli antichi, 2: 167. 

56 Consulte e pratiche della Repubblica fiorentina 1498-1505, ed. Denis Fachard, vol. 2 (Geneva: 
Droz, 1993), 802; Cerretani, Ricordi, 47; Vaglienti, Storia dei suoi tempi, 154, 159. 

57 The Ten’s letters to Soderini are published in Litterarum liber ad oratores florentinos, in 
Rerum italicarum scriptores, vol. 24.1: 182, 184-86, 188-89. 

58 Roslyn Pesman forcefully poses the same question in “Machiavelli, Pier Soderini and 
Il Principe, in Altro Polo (1982): 19-44 (at 125-28) and surveys Soderini's career in 
"L'elezione di Pier Soderini a gonfaloniere a vita,” Archivio storico italiano 125 (1967): 
145-85 (both essays reprinted in eadem, Pier Soderini and the Ruling Class in Renaissance 
Florence [Goldbach: Keip Verlag, 2002], 1-41, 115-40). See also the perspicacious reflec- 
tions on the Salviati-Soderini question in Carlo Dionisotti, Machiavellerie. Storia e fortuna 
di Machiavelli (Turin: Einaudi, 1980), 36-46. 
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the following August) for disarming Pistoia's factions and asserting Florentine 
control of its government.5? Machiavelli was sent three times to Pistoia 
in 1501 and knew the history of the problem. In his memorandum De rebus 
pistoriensibus, written in March 1502 when, after another flare-up of hostili- 
ties, the Florentines forcefully imposed the "capituli" and assumed command 
of the city, he points to the decisions of "Quelli Signori che sederno el marzo 
e lo aprile, ora fa l'anno"—when Soderini was standard-bearer—as the turn- 
ing point toward the resolution of the Pistoia crisis.9? Guicciardini's assertion 
that, in August 1502, Alamanno Salviati persuaded his fellow priors to use “el 
ferro ed el fuoco,” allegedly over the objections of the Ten (who included Piero 
Soderini), to quell residual resistance in Pistoia! is, once again, not confirmed 
by other sources. Soderini actually seems the stronger candidate to be “colui / 
che allora governava el vostro stato." 

Machiavelli closed his letter of 3 October to Giacomini and Salviati by con- 
veying good and bad news. The good news was that Soderini's election as life- 
time gonfalonier enormously pleased (*é sommamente piaciuta") the king and 
Cardinal Rouen: “they gave most evident signs of happiness,” praising him as “a 
wise man who loves his country and fears God.” Less welcome was the report 
that Louis was prepared to give Cesare Borgia 100 or 200 lances for another 
attempt to take Bologna (2.24115-16). From early September, Borgia was again 
Florence's chief concern. The ambassador to the French court had reported 
that Borgia was at that moment in "the greatest favor" with the king, and, as 
Machiavelli told Soderini, *one can therefore assume he will return [to central 
Italy] more powerful than ever" (2.227.5). The Ten expected soon to see “what 
[Borgia] is planning to do when he returns" and to learn the significance of 
recent activity in Città di Castello, “because we hear that Vitellozzo has some 
fears [qualche sospetto] about the duke" (2.232.3-4)—a hint of the increasing 
tension between Borgia and his condottieri. The Florentines may have wanted 
the French to remain a while longer as much because of worries about Borgia 
as about the unsettled situation in Arezzo. In mid-September Machiavelli told 
the commissioner in Castiglion Fiorentino that Borgia was expected to try again 
to seize Bologna and had Louis's permission to do so (2.234.6). On 4 October he 
acknowledged that the meeting (“dieta”) of which Giacomini had got word— 
the gathering of condottieri who hatched the conspiracy against Borgia at 


59 Parenti, Storia, 2: 423-24, 428-29. William Connell likewise considers Soderini's 1501 gon- 
faloniership an important first step in La città dei crucci. Fazioni e clientele in uno stato 
repubblicano del ‘400 (Florence: Nuova Toscana Editrice, 2000), 207-37 (at 208). Vannini 
summarizes the "capituli" in Firenze, i Medici e le città soggette, 191-93. 

60 Machiavelli, Arte della guerra. Scritti politici minori, ed. Marchand, 438-42 (at 438). 

61 Guicciardini, Storie, ch. 22: 371. 
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Magione on Lake Trasimeno—was indeed of great moment, as Giacomini 
had surmised. Machiavelli asked him to find out if Piero de’ Medici was also 
involved (2.244.5—7). “Because such a gathering might not bode well for us," he 
wanted Florence's commissioner in Cortona to keep an eye on it to discern its 
outcome and the movements of the participants. "Above all else," he added, 
“you will make every effort to learn if Piero de’ Medici appears in [Magione]" 
(2.245.4-6). The Florentines would not stop worrying about Piero until he 
died in December 1503. But if he were to pose any threat, it would only be 
with Borgia's support. In October, the Ten sent Machiavelli to Borgia's camp 
at Imola—his second legation to the duke— to observe his side of the poten- 
tially explosive conflict with his former condottieri and to assess his intentions 
toward Florence. The Florentines had good reason to worry, because they never 
forgot that Borgia was behind Vitellozzo Vitelli's occupation of Arezzo and the 
Valdichiana in June 1502. 

The enduring importance in Machiavelli's memory of the Arezzo crisis 
is signaled by the concluding sentence of the discussion in Discourses 1.2 of 
republics whose fundamental institutions (“ordini”), despite good beginnings, 
have not reached “perfection.” Only necessity, Machiavelli says, can persuade 
them to strive for such perfection, but necessity entails dangers that can 
destroy them before they achieve the goal. "The republic of Florence can fully 
attest to this, having been riordinata by the events of Arezzo in 'o2"—saved 
from disintegration and set on a firmer course under the new "ordine" of the 
lifetime gonfaloniership— "and disordinata by the events of Prato in 12"—an 
allusion to the sack of Prato that led to Soderini's expulsion, the return of the 
Medici, and the dissolution of the republic. By elevating the rescue of 1502 to 
the status of a "re-ordering" moment and juxtaposing it with the “disordering” 
of 1512, Machiavelli makes them the bookends of the republic's recent history. 


PART 2 


Culture 


CHAPTER 7 


Leon Battista Alberti as a Student of the 
Florentine University and the Priory 
of San Martino a Gangalandi (1429-1430) 


Lorenz Bóninger 


Leon Battista Alberti is the author of some of the most important Latin and 
volgare-texts of the fifteenth century. However, many facts of his life have 
remained obscure; as Anthony Grafton wrote, "the lack of personal primary 
sources—only a handful of Alberti's letters survive, for example—makes it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to write a day-by-day biography that would do justice 
to Alberti's constant shifts of sensibility and mood." Two issues that have so far 
eluded full comprehension are his academic studies and the beginnings of his 
ecclesiastical career. Even in a recent edition of sources regarding the human- 
ist's life, these problems have been left open.? 

It can now be shown that in 1429/1430 Alberti was a student (scolaris) of the 
Florentine university and that he had not yet earned the academic degree of 
doctor of canon law (doctor decretorum), a title which he took only several years 
later? Furthermore, the longest of the newly found documents—which, for this 
very reason, cannot be fully edited here—regards Alberti's official investiture 
with his first ecclesiastical benefice, the priory of San Martino at (thus “a” or 
"di") Gangalandi, on the basis of an earlier papal letter (“bull”) of Pope Martin v 
to the Florentine archbishop Amerigo Corsini, dated 24 December 1429. As was 
common use, this bull was copied inside the formal act with which the notary 
registered Alberti's investiture. 


1 Anthony Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti. Master Builder of the Italian Renaissance (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 2002), 27-28. 

2 ‘Corpus’ epistolare e documentario di Leon Battista Alberti, ed. Paola Benigni, Roberto Cardini, 
Mariangela Regoliosi, with the collaboration of Elisabetta Arfanotti (Firenze: Edizioni 
Polistampa, 2007). In this collective work, I wrongly wrote that Alberti's power of attorney 
of 24 September 1431 was the first Florentine document regarding Alberti and San Martino a 
Gangalandi (112). 

3 The interruption of Alberti's studies at the age of twenty-four, i.e., around 1428, as mentioned 
in his autobiography, is not a convincing argument for the hypothesis that this was due to his 
promotion; the first direct reference to his laurea is contained in his preface to the second 
version of the Philodoxeos fabula of 1437. To this one may add that the Florentine sources 
called Alberti a decretorum doctor only from 1439 onwards (‘Corpus’ epistolare, 177). 
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Much has been speculated about the date of Alberti's arrival in Florence, 
traditionally set around 1428/1429, when the political ban of the Alberti family 
was fully revoked, and Alberti wrote his De commodis litterarum atque incom- 
modis, dedicated to his brother Carlo. Although this text was presumably pub- 
lished only in 1432, Alberti himself claimed to have composed it when he was 
ca. 24 years old, i.e., around 1428.* This approximative date has also been con- 
firmed by the future editor of the text, Mariangela Regoliosi.5 

In this both rhetorical and philosophical dissertation on the advantages 
and disadvantages of studying litterae, Alberti referred to his past studies in 
Bologna (“where I was a student"), recalling in particular a friend's father's 
laments on the enormous costs of studying: 


Masters had to be paid, money given to grammarians, dialecticians, other 
teachers too, books purchased, then more books, and more books after 
that, so that there was no end to the bills of scribes and others. On top of 
this came those forms of ostentation associated with the achievement of 
the doctorate. How much was given away and dissipated.9 


As it seems, Leon Battista had begun studying Latin with the humanist 
Gasparino Barzizza at Padua before turning to canon and civil law at the 
University of Bologna, until approximately the year1428." Probably he belonged 


4 Cecil Grayson, "De Commodis litterarum atque incommodis", The Modern Language Review, 
83 (1988): xxxxi-xlii (also in his Studi su Leon Battista Alberti, ed. Paola Claut (Firenze: 
Olschki, 1998), 389-405); John Oppel, “Alberti on the social position of the intellectual," 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 19 (1989): 123-58; Luca Boschetto, “Nuovi docu- 
menti su Carlo di Lorenzo degli Alberti e una proposta per la datazione del 'De commodis lit- 
terarum atque incommodis" Albertiana 1 (1998): 43-60; Idem, Leon Battista Alberti e Firenze. 
Biografia, storia, letteratura (Firenze: Olschki, 2000): 77-81; Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 
31-46; Leon Battista Alberti, Opere latine, ed. Roberto Cardini (Roma: Istituto Poligrafico e 
Zecca dello Stato, 2010), 19-87; Roberto Cardini, “Obtorto collo’ (L. B. Alberti, De commodis; 
p. 90.20 e ‘Pontifex’ $ 210),” Lingua nostra 78 (2017): 65-69. 

5 Personal communication on 10 October 2019. 

6 Leon Battista Alberti, The Use and Abuse of Books. De Commodis litterarum atque incom- 
modis, transl. and introd. Renée Neu Watkins (Prospect Heights IL: Waveland, 1999), 28. Luca 
Boschetto has shown that some of the seemingly anti-academic topoi derive from other (aca- 
demic!) texts (Luca Boschetto, "Tra biografia e autobiografia. Le prospettive e i problemi della 
ricerca intorno alla vita di L. B. Alberti," in La vita e il mondo di Leon Battista Alberti. Atti dei 
Convegni internazionali del Comitato Nazionale VI centenario della nascita di Leon Battista 
Alberti, Genova, 19—21 febbraio 2004, 2 vols. [Firenze: Olschki, 2008], 1: 85-116). 

7 Roberto Norbedo, "Considerazioni intorno a Battista Alberti e Gasparino Barzizza a Padova 
(con un documento su Leonardo Salutati), in La vita e il mondo, 2: 345—76; David A. Lines, 
"Leon Battista Alberti e lo studio di Bologna negli anni venti,” ibid., : 2: 377-95. 
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to the humanist circles in Bologna, although he never recalled any professor 
in particular, as for example Francesco Filelfo, who was six years older and 
whom he possibly knew from Barzizza's school. What can be said, however, is 
that despite civic strife in Bologna the university was never totally shut down 
in these years.? Francesco Filelfo taught only briefly Greek and rhetoric there 
until the summer of 1428; following this, from April 1429 he became one of the 
most renown professors of the Florentine university.? 

Still other teachers arrived in Florence from Bologna in 1428/1429, like 
Gaspare Sighicelli, who taught moral and natural philosophy? The young pro- 
fessor of civil law Tommaso Pontano, who lectured in Florence from 1429/1430, 
must also have brought some of his students from Bologna." A few of these 
were possibly among those named in a document from the end of that aca- 
demic year (16 May 1430; see Appendix 111 below). 

For our purposes the importance of this document is that Alberti was the 
first listed of the fellows, suggesting that he enjoyed a certain status among the 
students of the universitas scolarium. This group had to elect a new notary 
to keep the records of its deliberations, possibly following the resignation of 
the former scribe. Only this "accident" allows us to read their members listed 
in an act drawn up by a public notary, which otherwise would have been kept 
among the (lost) university records. The body called “university” was tradition- 
ally composed of the rector and ten scholars who came—in this order—from 
the three faculties of canon law, civil law and medicine. Only students who had 


8 Umberto Dallari, I rotuli dei lettori legisti e artisti dello studio bolognese dal 1384 al 1799, 
vol. 4 (Bologna: R. Deputazione di Storia Patria, 1924). 

9 Jonathan Davies, Florence and Its University During the Early Renaissance (Leiden- 
Boston-Kóln: Brill, 1998), 83-85; Luca Boschetto, "L'umanista e l'ambasciatore. Nuove 
ricerche su Filelfo a Firenze, in Filelfo, le Marche, l'Europa. Un'esperienza di ricerca, ed. 
Silvia Fiaschi (Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2018), 11-44. 

10 Luisa Avellini, “Gaspare Sighicelli nei circoli del primo umanesimo,” in Università, teologia 
e ‘studium’ domenicano dal 1360 alla fine del Medioevo. Atti del Convegno di studi (Bologna, 
21-23 ottobre 2011), ed. Roberto Lambertini (Firenze: Nerbini, 2015) = Memorie Domenicane 
n. S., 45 (2014): 189-97; for the conflict with Siena, see Peter Denley, Commune and Studio 
in Late Medieval and Renaissance Siena (Bologna: CLUEB, 2006), 154. 

11 Thomas Woelkli, Lodovico Pontano (ca. 1409-1439). Eine Juristenkarriere an Universitát, 
Fürstenhof, Kurie und Konzil (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2011), 73-96. In Florence, Pontano was 
present at two legal promotions in April 1429; one student came from Valencia, the other 
from Messina (ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 11032, fols. 1451—146v, 147r-148v). 

12 The term universitas scolarium derived from the Bologna model of a university in which 
the scholars held a number of fundamental rights, among which was that of electing their 
rector (regarding the Florentine studium, see Lorenz Bóninger, “Per una storia degli stu- 
denti. Le campagne per l'immatricolazione e il ritorno degli scolari dagli 'strani Studii' (c. 
1396-1447), in Studium florentinum: l'istruzione superiore a Firenze fra XIV e XVI secolo, 
ed. L. Fabbri, forthcoming). 
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studied continuously in Florence for at least three months were eligible to be 
elected to the universitas.!3 

The rector himself, Giovannantonio di messer Antonio da Pavia, was a 
member of the large and distinguished Beccaria family that had ruled Pavia 
in the Middle Ages.'* He had received his Florentine doctorate of civil law 
only three months earlier, on 4 February 1430, in the presence of many other 
scholars (*multitudine copiosa"), when he was already holding the rectorate. 
Among his promotors was Ludovico Pontano, whom he had possibly followed 
from Bologna to Florence in 1428/1429.!5 

Unfortunately not all the scholars on the list of 16 May 1430 can be identi- 
fied. It begins with two canon law students from prominent Florentine fami- 
lies, i.e., besides Alberti also Manente Buondelmonti.!6 Then follows a group of 
civilists, including another famous name, Domenico di Niccoló Martelli, later 
rector in Bologna.!” What is little known is that Martelli, before marrying and 
becoming a crucial figure in Florentine politics, received minor holy orders as 
if he had been contemplating an ecclesiastical career, just like Leon Battista 
Alberti himself (25 March 1431).!8 Caterino da Tolentino was also a student of 
civil law; as Caterino di Tommaso Martini “de Piglapiscibus” he received his 
doctorate in Florence six years later, on 15 February 1436.!° The last two names 
in the list were those of maestro Donato d'Agostino Bartolini da Firenze, by 
December 1431 doctor of medicine and reader of logic, and of the counsellor 
and student of civil law Guillichino di Ludovico de' Guillichini, from a noble 
family of Arezzo.?? Like other Aretines, in the 1420's he had studied law in 


13 Statuti della università e studio fiorentino dell'anno MCCCLXXXVII, seguiti da un'appen- 
dice di documenti dal MCCCXX al MCCCCLXX, ed. Alessandro Gherardi (Firenze: Cellini, 
1881), xlv, 3-4, 13-14. 

14 Maria Nadia Covini, “Pavia dai Beccaria ai Visconti-Sforza. Metamorfosi di una città,” in 
Le subordinazioni delle città comunali a poteri maggiori in Italia dagli inizi del secolo XIV 
all'ancien régime. Risultati scientifici della ricerca, ed. Miriam Davide (Trieste: CERM— 
University of Trieste, 2014), 45-67. 

15 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, fol. 248r-v (see Davies, Florence, pp. 158, 167; Woelki, 
Lodovico Pontano, p. 94). 

16 The date of Manente di Gherardo Buondelmonti's promotion as decretorum doctor is not 
yet clear; on his ecclesiastical career, see Salvino Salvini, Catalogo cronologico de' canonici 
della Chiesa metropolitana fiorentina (Firenze: Gaetano Cambiagi, 1778), 40, n. 341. 

17 Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florence (Princeton NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1968), 485, n. 24, and passim. 

18 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 11032, fol. 255r. 

19 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 11035, fols. 210r—211r (see Davies, Florence, 159). 

20 On maestro Donato see Park, "The Readers,” 288, 290, 291, 295, 297-303; Davies, Florence, 
158 (with a reference to ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 13508, fols. 196r-198r), 184-85. 
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Siena and after 1430 attended another university outside Tuscany where he 
probably gained his doctorate.?! 

Leon Battista Alberti was necessarily in daily and close contact with these 
men, just like any other member of the scholarly community. It was just as 
natural that in his studies he would not limit himself to canon law, but also fol- 
lowed Francesco Filelfo's lectures of rhetoric and poetry, the lectures on Dante 
in the cathedral by maestro Antonio d'Arezzo, and, in general, the humanistic 
circles in Florence.?? In his autobiography Alberti actually wrote that at the 
age of twenty-four, i.e., around the time he wrote his De commodis litterarum 
atque incommodis, he began to study philosophy and mathematics.23 As we 
may now guess, this occurred in Florence. 

Alberti's integration into Florentine academic life emerges from many 
signs that require closer study in the future; here it may suffice to say that 
another scholar acted as a witness to the notarial act when Alberti became 
prior of Gangalandi, a certain “dominus Lapo quondam Pieri de Lambardis 
de Pisis studens" (3 April 1430). Another fellow law student in these years was 
Francesco Coppini from Prato, to whom Alberti dedicated his short treatise 
De iure when they met up again in Bologna seven years later.? One can only 


21 Robert Black, Studio e scuola in Arezzo durante il Medioevo e il Rinascimento. I documenti 
d'archivio fino al1530 (Arezzo: Accademia Petrarca di Lettere Arti e Scienze, 1996), 198, 219, 
241-42; Cécile Caby, Autoportrait d'un moine en humaniste. Girolamo Aliotti (1412-1480) 
(Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2018), 168 (Guillichino studying in Siena). In a 
Florentine list of 1432, Guillichino was recorded as a student of a "foreign" university and 
therefore obliged to return to finish his studies in Florence (Bóninger, “Per una storia,” 
App. IV). 

22 For the list of the university professors in 1429/30, see Park, "The Readers,’ 284-86. 
For some doctorates in canon law in 1430/31, see ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, 
CC. 343r-344V, 346v-350r, 383r-384v. For the cultural climate, see Arthur Field, The 
Intellectual Struggle for Florence. Humanists and the Beginnings of the Medici Regime, 
1420-1440 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017). 

23 “Verum, quod sine litteris esse non posset, annos natus quatuor et viginti ad philoso- 
phiam se atque mathematicas artes contulit: eas enim satis se posse colere non diffide- 
bat, siquidem in his ingenium magis quam memoriam exercendam intelligeret" (Leon 
Battista Alberti, Opere latine, 990). 

24 Coppini was born in 1401 and had been living in Florence as a university student from 
before 1427; on 19 June 1431 and 6 March 1432, he witnessed two doctors' promotions in 
the archbishop's palace (ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 13503, fols. 232v—235v; 11033, fols. 
54r-55r); see also Anna Imelde Galletti, “Coppini, Francesco, in Dizionario biografico 
degli Italiani, 28 (Roma: Istituto dell'Enciclopedia italiana, 1983), 619-24; Corpus episto- 
lare (v. n. 2 above), 152, 160, 214, 231-32; Veronica Vestri, “Il pittore e il vescovo: il ritratto 
fiammingo di Francesco Coppini,” in Nicolas Froment: Il restauro della ‘Resurrezione di 
Lazzaro: The Restoration of the ‘Resurrection of Lazarus’, ed. Daniela Parenti (Cinisello 
Balsamo [Milano]: Silvana editoriale, 2017), 60-79 (with further indications). 
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speculate on Alberti's role in the Florentine plan to build a "Casa della Sapienza" 
for needy students between 1429 and 1431, which was inspired by the example 
of other universities such as Bologna and Siena but abandoned after Cosimo 
de' Medici's return from exile in 1434. Undoubtedly Alberti would have been in 
favor of the project, as in his testament he left the considerable sum of a thou- 
sand ducats to found a student college not in Florence, but in Bologna (1472).25 

This donation was perfectly coherent with Alberti's thought in De commodis 
litterarum atque incommodis, in which he claimed to find *more worthy those 
who, for the sake of wisdom, bear poverty with fortitude”, i.e., the students 
of litterae, than those who study only to become rich, as notaries, lawyers, 
or doctors.?6 In his rhetorical fury Alberti's included even canon law in his 
condemnation: 


What can I say of our lawyers that is truly good? What can I say in praise 
of canon law and civil law? For it is commonly said that these disciplines 
bring grain, while the other arts all gather only straw. Good gods! Big piles 
of documents, fat manuscripts [grandes littere, amplissimi codices], heavy 
portfolios (and how heavy, for god's sake!) become a complex apparatus 
that would bring anyone who took it to the tavern near the civic buildings 
a lot more money if he charged the customers admission, than lawyers 
receive from their clients, for all their formal and organized pomp and 
for all the books and libraries of books on shelves in their houses [cum 
suis omnibus impedimentis librorum machinisque atque architecturis 
bibliotecarum].?* 


More realistically, however, the Florentine student of 1429/1430 needed to 
think about how to sustain himself, especially if he disdained the "ordinary" 
professions. The most obvious choice was an ecclesiastical career, possibly with 
alittle help from his still powerful family. For this he needed first to be ordained 


25 Girolamo Mancini, “Il testamento di L. B. Alberti,” Archivio Storico Italiano, 72 (1914): 
20-52; Il testamento di Leon Battista Alberti. Il manoscritto ‘Statuti Mss. 87' della Biblioteca 
del Senato della Repubblica ‘Giovanni Spadolini: I tempi, i luoghi, i protagonisti, ed. Enzo 
Bentivoglio (Roma: Gangemi, 2005). 

26 Leon Battista Alberti, The Use and Abuse of Books, 38; see Grayson, “De commodis,” xxxx- 
vii: "His criticism of law and medicine is not against their study as such but against their 
practice and contamination by financial concerns"; Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 44-46. 

27 Leon Battista Alberti, The Use and Abuse of Books, 39. Certainly Alberti was here referring 
to some sort of (wooden) device used for consulting more than one reference work at 
the same time, like rotating lecterns etc. (Henry Petroski, The Book on the Bookshelf (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999), 100—28). 
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a cleric. On 8 January 1430 he thus received the four minor orders in a private 
ceremony—as distinct from the more common mass ordinations—from the 
hands of the archbishop of Florence, Amerigo Corsini (Appendix 1 below).?8 
The reception of orders was in fact the precondition for his investiture with the 
priory of San Martino a Gangalandi some weeks later. On 3 April 1430 Alberti 
returned to the archbishop's court, now presenting a letter ("bull") of Pope 
Martin v, dated 24 December 1429 in Palazzo Colonna (*Rome apud Sanctos 
Apostolos via kalendas ianuarii") and directed to Corsini himself who in vir- 
tue of this letter became the papal delegate ("commissarius apostolicus"). The 
reason for the rather late date of presentation is unclear, but it may have been 
due to the bull's slow preparation in the Roman Curia. 

Throughout this document the humanist was called rather indistinctively 
"dilectus filius Baptista de Albertis scolaris florentinus" As was furthermore 
explained, he desired to becomea cleric, was born outside a legitimate marriage 
("de soluto genitus et soluta"), and had recommended himself through both 
his honest life and brilliant mind (*de vite ac morum honestate aliisque probi- 
tatis et virtutum mentis multipliciter commendatum"). As soon as Alberti had 
assumed the clerical status ("clericali caractere rite insignitus") and the arch- 
bishop had found him, in a rigorous exam ("post diligentem examinationem"), 
worthy of the priory, the investiture could take place. Previously, Alberti had 
convincingly affirmed— either personally or through his attorney—that 
the priory's annual income did not exceed the sum of 160 gold florins. The 
former prior, Don Ubertino Strozzi, had died “outside the Papal Curia" and 
Pope John xx11's constitution Execrabilis (a. 1317) ruled that the collation of 
all vacant priories lay in the hands of the Roman pontiff?? Alberti's investiture 
was therefore canonically valid once he had sworn the oath of obedience and 
despite his illegitimate birth ("defectum natalium"): in fact, the humanist was 
only “dispensed”, not legitimated.30 


28 See Renzo Ristori, “Corsini, Amerigo,’ in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 29 (Roma: 
Istituto dell'Enciclopedia Italiana, 1983): 592-94. 

29 On this constitution see Andreas Meyer, “L'amministrazione del Patrimonio,” Quellen und 
Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 96 (2016): 224—44. 

30 On the fundamental legal aspects of Alberti’s clerical career, see Brigide Schwarz, “Die 
Bemühungen Leon Battista Albertis, einen standesgemafen Pfründenbesitz aufzubauen: 
die kurialen Quellen” in Trier-Mainz-Rom. Stationen, Wirkungsfelder, Netzwerke. 
Festschrift für Michael Matheus zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Anna Esposito, Heidrun Ochs, 
Elmar Rettinger, Hai-Michael Sprenger (Regensburg: Schnell & Steiner, 2013), 237-66; 
Eadem, “Die Karriere Leon Battista Albertis in der päpstlichen Kanzlei,” Quellen und 
Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 93 (2013): 49-103; Eadem, "Leon 
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On 3 April 1430 Archbishop Corsini gracefully received and studied this bull, 
but not before having first taken off his hat and bowed his head in sign of respect 
("birrecto deposito capiteque inclinato"). He then called a notary to transcribe 
the document and edit the following acts. Reflecting on the risks for churches 
that remained vacant for too long (“consideransque quantum longeva vacatio 
ecclesiarum solet ipsis ecclesiis esse periculosa et nimium dannosa"), Corsini 
claimed to have gathered further information on the priory only to confirm 
the bull's content. After Alberti had sworn to respect all spiritual and temporal 
obligations regarding San Martino a Gangalandi, his formal investiture could 
take place. This was done with the “impression” of the archbishop's golden ring 
while Alberti was kneeling in front of him (*de dicto prioratu et ecclesia cum 
omnibus iuribus et pertinentiis suis ipsum dominum Baptistam priorem col- 
latum prefatum ibidem presentem et genuflexum et predicta recipientem per 
anulum aureum actualiter investivit"). Secondly, the new prior had to swear 
the traditional oath of obedience to the Pope (Appendix 11 below). The arch- 
bishop then instructed a Florentine priest, the rector of the central church of 
Santa Maria di Campidoglio, “dominus Pierus Iacobi," to act as an intermedi- 
ary so that Alberti or his attorney could physically take possession of the pri- 
ory (“in tenutam et corporalem possessionem dicti prioratus et dicte curate 
et collegiate ecclesie Sancti Martini eiusque bonorum, rerum et iurium"). The 
notary was finally asked to draw up Corsini's extensive public letter in which 
Martin v's bull was once again copied and confirmed. Among the novelties of 
Corsini's letter was the fact that now the humanist was called by his full name, 
"dominus Baptistas filius olim Laurentii domini Benedicti de Albertis clericus 
et scolaris florentinus.” In a span of time no later than six days the priory had 
to be handed over to Alberti or his attorney. The original of the archbishop's 
letter was to remain with the new prior himself, and everyone concerned was 
invited to take a copy.?! 

The fact that Pope Martin v instead of the Venetian Pope Eugene Iv granted 
Leon Battista Alberti his first ecclesiastical benefice comes as no surprise, given 
the crucial role of the Colonna-Pope in the return of the Alberti to Florence.?? 
Although one may suspect that the humanist travelled to Rome to promote 
his cause, it remains an open question whether he actually met the Pontiff. 
One of Leon Battista's first protectors, Francesco d'Altobianco Alberti, in these 


Battista Alberti in der ‘familia’ des ‘Regens’ der päpstlichen Kanzlei Blasius de Molino 
(April 1431 bis Ende 1435),” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 125 (2014): 169-97. 

31 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, fols. 265r-270r. 

32 Mancini, Vita, 66-67. 
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years actually worked as a banker in the Eternal City and had therefore a direct 
access to Pope Martin v.33 

Regarding San Martino a Gangalandi, the manoevres for Ubertino Strozzi's 
succession may have been set in motion as soon as 29 August 1429 in the pres- 
ence of his brother Rosso di Strozza Strozzi. On that date a certain priest from 
Buggiano, Marianus Guiglielmi de Bugiano, who may have been Ubertino's 
administrator, declared to “peacefully possess" the “canonry” (sic). He then 
appointed his legal procurator.?^ Formally, however, the priory of Gangalandi 
became vacant only on 18 December 1429. On the latter date several church- 
men tried to exchange between themselves the benefices Ubertino had left 
or was in the course of leaving behind on his deathbed. In the unfortunately 
incomplete notarial acts regarding these complicated transactions, he was 
curiously not declared as already deceased (“olim”). One of the interested cler- 
ics was a cathedral chaplain who assigned his power of attorney directly to 
Francesco d'Altobianco Alberti in Rome.?5 Ubertino Strozzi's main benefices, 
i.e., his cathedral canonicate and the priory of San Martino a Gangalandi, were 
then both destined to finish, possibly through formal acts of resignation, in the 
hands of the noble Giovanni di Bertuzzo Obizzi of Lucca.36 

The suspicious circumstance that Rosso di Strozza Strozzi was mentioned as 
a witness in all these acts suggests that he was attempting to use his influence 
even after his brother's death. However, Leon Battista's both canonical and 
quick investiture must have frustrated Strozzi's plans regarding San Martino a 
Gangalandi. On the basis of these data, one may conclude that it was Giovanni 


33 Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti, 13-14; see Francesco d'Altobianco Alberti, Rime, ed. 
Alessio Decaria (Bologna: Commissione per i testi di lingua, 2008), viii—ix. 

34 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 11032, fol. 204v: "venerabilis vir dominus Marianus 
Guiglielmi de Bugiano ut asseruit possessor canonice Sancti Martini de Gangalandi flor- 
entine diocesis et in possessione pacifice eiusdem canonice Sancti Martini bonorumque 
et pe(r)tinentiarum eiusdem" (29 August). The correct date (year) of this act, wrongly 
bound among the sheets from January 1430, can easily be determined: its original place 
was after fol. 170. Already Ubertino Strozzi had received the priory of Gangalandi in 1427 
thanks to the resignation of his brother Marcello (Salvini, Catalogo, 32, n. 289; 36, n. 315; 
Schwarz, Die Bemühungen, 239, n. 16). On the family ties between the Strozzi and the 
Alberti, see ‘Corpus’ epistolare, 229. On 20 August 1428, Francesco d'Altobianco Alberti 
had paid Rosso Strozzi when he was the chamberlain of the merchants' guild, one gold 
florin for his new inscription in the corporation (ASF, Arte di Calimala, 6, fol. 38v). 

35 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 11032, fol. 194r. 

36 Ibid. fols. 194v-195v; Giovanni Obizzi's Florentine attorney was the canon Dino Pecori 
(see Salvini, Catalogo, 30, n. 280); Obizzi was later appointed bishop of Adria and in fact 
became a Florentine canon in 1430 (ibid., 38, n. 331). 
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Obizzi of Lucca who after 1430 contested this investiture in an ecclesiastical 
court, maybe in Rome and using the pretext of Alberti's illegitimate birth.87 

In Florence, Leon Battista Alberti also became familiar with the adminis- 
tration of other family benefices. Only twelve days after his ordination, a new 
rector had to be chosen for the oratory of Saint Catherine of Alexandria close 
to Bagno a Ripoli (30 January 1430). This jewel of fourteenth-century fresco 
painting, dedicated to the patron of learning, and thus also the patron of the 
Florentine university, had been erected in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by members of the Alberti clan, among them Leon Battista's grandfather 
Benedetto.?? Now the patronage rights belonged to the whole family. While 
in Florence, the bishop of Ascoli, Paolo di Iacopo Alberti, was consequently 
speaking in the name of all its main branches when called upon by archbishop 
Amerigo Corsini to elect a new rector (“vice et nomine nobilium virorum 
Biviglani, Nicolai et Beltrami fratrum et filiorum olim Marci de Albertis 
predictis et Benedicti Bernardi «et» Antonii Ricciardi domini Benedicti, 
Francisci Altobianchi domini Niccolai, Deghi et Nerozii fratrum et filiorum 
olim Bernardi, omnium de Albertis predictis et omnium patronorum").3? The 
bishop appointed a certain Piero di Iacopo of Florence as the oratory's new 
rector, and this was undoubtedly the same experienced priest who some weeks 
later was called to act as an intermediary for Leon Battista in taking possession 
of San Martino a Gangalandi (see above, p. 148).49 

As marginal as this information is for Florentine ecclesiastical history, it 
invites us to look at Leon Battista Alberti's biography from a new angle. First, 
the question of the priory of San Martino a Gangalandi demonstrates how 
crucial the knowledge of ecclesiastical structures and canon law was for him 


37 Cfr. Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti, 77-81; ‘Corpus’ epistolare, 11-32; Schwarz, Die 
Bemiihungen. 

38 EnzoSettesoldi, "I committenti: la famiglia Alberti,” in L'oratorio di Santa Caterina nell'an- 
tico piviere dell’Antella, ed. Maurizio De Vita (Firenze: Pagnini e Martinelli, 1998), 77-80 
(on 79 a reference to Benedetto's testament in Genoa in 1387, in which was named Paolo 
di Iacopo di Caroccio Alberti, then still a Franciscan friar). 

39  ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, fols. 244v-245v, 247v-248r (confirmation on 
4 February). Leon Battista Alberti later made Paolo di Iacopo Alberti one of the interlocu- 
tors of his dialogue Pontifex of 1437, see Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti, 15; on his church 
career, see also Mancini, Vita, 8-9, n. 3; 145. 

40 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, fols. 244v-245r. Piero di Iacopo had been the rector of 
Santa Maria in Campidoglio from at least 1411 (ASF, Mercanzia, 1252, fols. 545r; 4361, fol. 
117v). During an illness in 1425 he had written his testament (ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 
13503, fols. 107r-108r), in 1427 he had become the priest of the church of San Piero a Ema 
(today Ponte a Ema) in the neighborhood of the Alberti-oratory of Saint Catherine (ibid., 
13513, fol. 88r-v), and before 26 May 1430 was physically attacked by a layman, possibly in 
the course of fulfilling some of his more unpleasant duties (ibid., 13503, fol. 171r). 
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at this stage of his life. More importantly, the documents presented here may 
stimulate new studies on both his earliest Florentine friendships and on the 
intellectual influences he received in the town's academic and humanistic cir- 
cles, for example in the fields of philosophy and mathematics. Even Alberti's 
interest for non-academic sciences and crafts appears now in a fresh light. 
All these questions were of course intertwined. By 1429/1430, in any case, the 
humanist considered his ecclesiastical benefice(s) as a legitimate, if not the 
only way that permitted him to study the humanae litterae, the noble arts. As 
he himself explained: 


Ihope, however, that our discourse may be of use to students in that they 
will hold on with all their sense and reason to what I have explained, and 
thus, with my help, if I have some effect, will study more diligently than 
ever, fully understanding that study does not offer pleasurable licenses 
nor meaningless transitory rewards. The noble arts, moreover, bring not 
any or at most a very meager harvest to men of evil disposition. Only 
utter fools, we think, opt for scholarship hoping for anything other than 
knowledge of the highest things. It is proper for those wise persons who 
rightly wish both to be and to seem learned, to burn with zeal for study, 
to read a great deal, and to consider it their primary mission to perfect 
not only their erudition but also their character. Let the spirit of the 
learned be aflame with desire of a certain kind, not for gold and goods, 
but for the right way to live and for wisdom. Let them seek in books, not 
so much the essential nature and causes of things as the nature and even 
the love of virtue and glory. Let them assiduously avoid idle pleasures, 
despise wealth, scorn ceremonies, try not to fear fortune, and focus only 
on achieving piece of mind, good conduct, virtue and wisdom, for here 
is almost all that the noble arts strive for. What we have found in the 
writings of our ancestors all tends in the same direction, toward freedom 
from errors, toward love of truth and simplicity. These two things are the 
foundation and the pillars of a good and happy life, and if these are well 
set and well built, we go on to build well both a virtuous character and 
reason, the companion of virtue. The mind then enjoys the gift of intelli- 
gence and wisdom, and the intellect unperturbed by changes of fortune 
stands victorious. In your pratice of learning, therefore, seek after glori- 
ous wisdom, defend and preserve goodness with all your might. That is 
what the books themselves (if they could speak) would demand of you.^! 


41 Leon Battista Alberti, The Use and Abuse of Books, 51-52. 
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I 
Alberti's ordination to holy orders (8 January 1430: ASF, Notarile antecosimiano, 7943, 
fol. 219r).44 


Eisdem anno, indictione et pontificatu, die vero dominico octavo mensis ianu- 
arii, actum Florentie in archiepiscopali palatio florentino, presentibus presbitero 
Bartolomeo Matthei de Prato, Gregorio Niccolai clerico rectore ecclesie Sancti Petri 
de Supra plebatus Sancte Cecilie ad Decimum florentine diocesis et Bartolomeo Lapi 
de Senis domicillo infrascripti domini archiepiscopi testibus ad infrascripta vocatis, 
habitis et rogatis. 

Reverendus in Christo pater et dominus dominus Amerigus Dei et Apostolice Sedis 
gratia archiepiscopus florentinus dilectum sibi in Christo filium Baptistam filium 
Laurentii olim domini Benedicti de Albertis de Florentia, cupientem se clericorum 
militie aggregari, coram eo genuflexum et humiliter postulantem, statutis a iure tem- 
poribus iuxta ritum Sancte Matris Ecclesie, de spetiali dono gratie ad quatuor minores 
ordines clericales hostiarii, lectoris, exorciste et acolitit? promovit et solempniter 
ordinavit, eidem virtute Sancti Spiritus carattherem imprimendo,*^ mandans dic- 
tus dominus archiepiscopus et rogans dictus Baptista per me Franciscum notarium 
infrascriptum de predictis omnibus publicam confici documentum. 


II 
Alberti's investiture with the priory of San Martino a Gangalandi. For reasons of space 
only his oath of obedience will be transcribed here (3 April 1430: ASF, Notarile anteco- 
simiano, 7943, fols. 2651-270r, fol. 267v). 


Ego Baptista de Albertis prior prioratus secularis et collegiate ecclesie Sancti Martini 
Gangalandi florentine diocesis ab hac ora in antea fidelis et obediens ero Beato Petro 
Sancteque*> Apostolice Romane Ecclesie ac domino nostro domino Martino pape 
quinto ac eius successoribus canonice intrantibus. Non ero in consilio, consensu, trac- 
tatu vel facto ut vitam aut membrum perdant seu quod contra alicuius eorum per- 
sonam vel in ipsorum aut Ecclesie eiusdem sive Sedis Apostolice auctoritatis, honoris, 


privilegiorum, iurium vel apostolicorum statutorum, ordinationum, reservationum, 


42  Intheleft margin: "Ordinatio ad quatuor minores ordines Baptiste Laurentii de Albertis. 
Redditum publicum." 

43  Mhostiarii—acoliti added in the left margin. 

44 eidemvirtute—imprimendo added in the right margin. 

45 Romane is cancelled immediately before Sancteque. 
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dispositionum seu mandatorum derogationem vel preiudicium, machinationes aut 
conspirationes fiant, et si ac quotiens aliquid horum tractari scrivero, id ne fiat pro 
posse impediam ac quantocius commode potero eidem Domino nostro vel alteri per 
quem ad ipsius notitiam perveniri posset significabo. Consilium vero quod michi per 
se aut nuntios seu licteras credituri sunt, ad eorum dampnum me sciente nomini pan- 
dam. Ad retinendum et defendendum Papatum Romanum et regalia Beati Petri contra 
omnem hominem adiutor eis ero. Auctoritatem, honorem, privilegia et iura quantum 
in me fuerit potius ad augere et promovere, statuta, ordinationes, reservationes, dispo- 
sitiones et mandata huiusmodi observare et eis intendere curabo. Legatos Sedis eius- 
dem honorifice tractabo et in suis necessitatibus adiuvabo, hereticos ac scismaticos 
et qui alicui ex domino nostro successoribusque predictis rebelles fuerint, pro iuribus 
persequar et impugnabo. Sic me Deus adiuvet, et hec Sancta Dei Evangelia. 


III 
Election of a notary for the Florentine university (16 May 1430: ASF, Notarile anteco- 
simiano, 4420, fols. 57v-58r). 


Item postea dictis anno, indictione et die sextodecimo mensis may, actum Florentie 
in domo et termino universitatis studii florentini, presentibus testibus etc. Duccio ...46 


D. Iohannes Antonius de Papia rector universitatis scholarium studii 
florentini, et 

d. Batistas de Albertis de Florentia 

d. Manente de Buondelmontibus de Florentia 

d. Matthias de Urbe 

d. Batista de Vulterris 

d. Dominicus Niccholay de Martellis^? 

d. Gaudentius de Arimino 

d. Michael de Neapoli 

d. Caterinus de Tolentino 

magister Donatus de Florentia 

d. Guillichinus de Guillichinis de Aretio eius consiliarius, 


omnes simul in loco eorum solite residentie pro eorum offitium exercendo, ut moris 
est, collegialiter adunati, advertentes ad renuntiationem factam per ser Laurentium 
Pauli ser Guidonis Gilii civem florentinum et notarium florentinum de notariatu ipsius 
universitatis ad quod electus fuerat, et volentes ad hoc providere, omni modo etc., 


46 Duccio di Fino was the well-known bidellus of the university. 
47 The subsequent five names are written in a second column on the right side of the page. 
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servatis servandis secundum ordinem dicte universitatis, eligerunt, deputaverunt et 
nominaverunt in notarium et scribam et pro notario et scriba dicte universitatis ser 
Paulum olim ser Simonis Pauli civem et notarium florentinum ibidem presentem et 
acceptantem pro tempore et cum salario et aliis consuetis secundum formam statuti 
et ordines dicte universitatis, et eo modo et forma et prout et sicut per dictam ordinem 
disponitur, rogantes etc. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Gherardi Family of Borgo San Sepolcro 
and Piero della Francesca's Williamstown Virgin 
and Child Enthroned with Four Angels 


James R. Banker 


The Virgin and Child Enthroned with Four Angels, or the so-called Williamstown 
Altarpiece because today it is found in the Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, remains one of the many Piero's works around which there are 
many questions, above all when it was commissioned and by whom (figure 8.1). 
Almost all discussions of the patron of the altarpiece center on the Gherardi 
family of Sansepolcro. Much of that discussion concentrates on them after the 
death of Piero. Here I wish to focus on the Gherardi and to strip away some 
errors and false conceptions of the family and its relationship to Piero and 
then focus on the Gherardi in the Quattrocento. To be clear here at the begin- 
ning, the hypothesis of the Gherardi as the patrons of the altarpiece remains 
the only viable alternative. 

Our certain knowledge of the history of the altarpiece begins in 1583, when 
Jacomo di Bernardino Gherardi paid the Sansepolcro painter Berto Alberti two 
and one/half scudi to remove an old cornice and to construct a new cornice of 
walnut wood for "a painting of master Pietro di la Francesca"! It is highly prob- 
able that this is the Williamstown altarpiece because in 1837 the Englishman 
Walter Trevelyan purchased from the dealer and museum official Domenico 
Bicoli a Madonna and Child said to be by Piero della Francesca from the "gal- 
lery" of the Gherardi. There is a certain line of sales first from Trevelyan to a 
Seymour family through Christies in or before 1869 in England, and then in the 
twentieth century the altarpiece was brought to New York and into the market 
where Colnaghi acquired the altarpiece or rights to it; it was then purchased by 


1 Cited in Eugenio Battisti, Piero della Francesca 2 vols. (Milan: Istituto editoriale italiano, 
1971), 2: 64 from G. Degli Azzi, Gli Archivi della Storia d'Italia, ser. 11, vol. 4 (Rocca S. Casciano: 
L. Cappelli, 1915), 212. Degli Azzi took the citation from the diaries of Berto Alberti, Diario 
autografo di Berto Alberti con registrazioni dal 16 febbraio 1582 al 7 marzo 1584, c. 8v, now in the 
Uffizi Archive, Florence. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Piero della Francesca, Virgin and Child Enthroned with Four Angels 


Clark in 1913. It had been on display in the Royal Academy and the Burlington 
Club in the 1870s and has been displayed in the Clark Art Institute since 1957.? 


2 As usual Battisti is the best starting point for this type of discussion: Battisti, Piero della 
Francesca, 2: 63—65, but see also Luciano Cheles, “Piero della Francesca in Nineteenth-century 
Britain, The Italianist 14 (1994): 239-40. 
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A barrier to understanding the altarpiece and its history has been the focus- 
ing by several historians on events after Piero's death.? Several documents 
show that a Gherardi woman had commissioned a palla for the high altar 
of the Badia of San Giovanni Evangelista that led to Perugino's Ascensione di 
Cristo today in the Cathedral in Sansepolcro (formerly the Badia). This Mattia 
Gherardi, daughter of Gherardo di Christophoro Nardo, married twice, on 
the first occasion in 1451 to Bartolomeo di Lorenzo Cungi with a substantial 
dowry in Sansepolcro of goo lire. With Bartolomeo's death in the mid-1460s, 
Mattia married into the esteemed Pichi family, taking as her husband Niccoló 
di Marcolino Pichi. In addition to her bequest of 1491 of 200 florins for the 
Badia high altar palla Mattia made several bequests for projects in the Badia 
in the years from 1496 to 1509. The most important of these for us today are 
two bequests each of 100 florins for the “Capella del Monacato,” the first in 
1496 for its ornamentation and a second of 1499 to purchase land for perpetual 
masses.* These bequests have been the focus of many hypotheses, in which the 
exponents suggest that the bequest indicates a Gherardi altarpiece executed 
by Piero in the Chapel and the Gherardi proprietorship over the Chapel (see 
figure 8.2). These hypotheses are based on false understandings of the chro- 
nology and initial saints of Chapel and the provisions of Mattia's testament. 
The Monacato Chapel was near the supposed site of the legendary founding 
of Sansepolcro and the monastery around the year 1000. It became the bur- 
ial site for the monks of the early Benedictine and then Camaldolese monks 
of the Badia. A substantial number of laymen and lay women were given the 
privilege of being buried there, including the family of the della Francesca and 
eventually Piero.? In the 1499 testament, Mattia provided unspecified sums for 
perpetual masses for her soul and "for the souls of others of her dead". These 
dead included her predecessors in the Gherardi family but perhaps also the 
deceased members of her second husband's family, the Pichi. In any event the 
commissioning of ornamentation and of perpetual offices in the Monacato 
does not in itself establish a Gherardi proprietorship of the Chapel. 

More important are the testamentary provisions of Mattia's brother 
Cristoforo, who already in 1491 bequeathed a sum to the altar of the Chapel of 


3 Roberto Bellucci et al, catalogue entry for Piero della Francesca, Madonna and Child 
Attended by Angels, in the exhibition catalogue From Filippo Lippi to Piero della Francesca: 
Fra Carnevale and the Making of a Renaissance Master, ed. Keith Christiansen (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; New Haven and London: Edizioni Olivares, 2005), 271-77. 

4 David Franklin, "Il patrocinio della pala del Perugino per l'altar maggiore dell'Abbazia di 
Sansepolcro, in L'Ascensione di Cristo del Perugino, ed. Stefano Casciu (Milan: Silvana, 1998), 
43-51, at 49, n. 11 and the documents at 50-51. 

5 Angelo Tafi, Immagine di Borgo San Sepolcro (Cortona: Calosci, 1994), 195; he writes that Piero 
was buried in the Badia church, rather than the Monacato, but it appears that he was una- 
ware that Piero in his testament expressly requests burial in the Monacato in the Badia and 
in the tomb of his predecessors. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Altar Chapel of San Leonardo or Monacato, Cloister of the Cathedral, Sansepolcro 


Monacato. In 1502 in a subsequent testament, this Cristoforo granted property 
to the Monacato for uncertain purposes. This testament or another unknown 
agreement apparently established the Gherardi as the Chapel's patron. Matteo 
Mazzalupi has noted that in a pastoral visit of 1524 to the former Badia (in 1520, 
the Cathedral) the Gherardi refer to the 1502 testament as evidence for their 
rights to the Chapel,” This claim by the Gherardi in 1524 is confirmed by the 
fact that a fresco from the middle of the sixteenth century above the altar of 
the Chapel (attributed to Cherubino Alberti) has the stemma of the Gherardi 
(figure 8.2).8 

Itshould be clear that the Gherardi achieved some form of responsibility for 
the Chapel in the sixteenth century, but later than Mattia's testament of 1499 
and much later than Piero's death in 1492. An earlier Gherardi could have com- 
missioned Piero to execute a panel painting for the Chapel of the Monacato 
in the years 1470s or 1480s before the Gherardi gained its patronage. This of 
course is possible but the iconography of Piero's Williamstown altarpiece and 


6 Franklin, “Il patrocinio della pala,” 46, 49, nn. 10, n. 

7 Matteo Mazzaluppi, "Altari, patronati, opera d'arte al tempo degli abati. Un saggio di topo- 
grafia sacra," in La Badia di Sansepolcro nel Quattrocento, ed. Andrea Di Lorenzo, Cecilia 
Martelli, and Matteo Mazzalupi (Selci-Lama: Editrice Pliniana, 2012), 39-40. 

8 Tafi Immagine di Borgo San Sepolcro, 195. 
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the saints to whom the Chapel is dedicated make this totally unlikely. Piero 
presents the seated Madonna with a rose which the Christ Child reaches to 
take. There are four somewhat dour angels encircling the Virgin and Child. 
What is most striking is the architecture of the altarpiece with shadows sug- 
gesting non-visible architectural features outside the picture frame and there- 
fore the altarpiece's intended location was in all probability intended to be an 
extended space, most likely a cloister.9 In any event the space suggested in the 
painting is a much greater than the total area in the Monacato Chapel. More 
importantly, we know the chapel was dedicated to San Leonardo and the leg- 
endary founders of Sansepolcro and the monastery, Arcano and Egidio. This is 
demonstrated in the Catasto of 1461 and in a register of 1474 that recount the 
property of the Chapel and give its title as "Cappella di S. Lionardo chiamato el 
Monagato dicta capella di S. Giglio e Arcano, nostril primi autori e protectori.”!° 
Moreover, when Cherubino Alberti painted the fresco of the Crucifixion above 
the altar of the Monacato nearly a century later he surrounded Christ with 
the titular saint of the then Cathedral, San Giovanni Evangelista, and two of 
three titular saints of the Chapel, San Leonardo and San Arcano. For some 
reason Egidio is not portrayed, though we should also note that someone in 
the sixteenth century commissioned two small gilded-wood sculptures of the 
two pilgrim founders of Sansepolcro for the Chapel. We can conclude then 
that during the life of Piero and for at least a century afterward the Monacato 
was dedicated to San Leonardo and the two pilgrim saints Arcano and Egidio. 
Therefore, any altarpiece intended for the Monacato would have in all likeli- 
hood contained at minimum a representation of at least one of these titular 
saints. The altarpiece of Piero does not exhibit any features specifically appro- 
priate for a sepulcher chapel. 

There is still the possibility that one of the Gherardi during the years ‘7os 
or '80s commissioned Piero to paint the Williamstown altarpiece, and, given 
the domestic setting of the altarpiece, it would have been a commission 
for the Gherardi home chapel or cloisters (see figure 8.3). It has been sug- 
gested by Frank Dabell that Cristoforo di Gherardo could well have given 


9 For persuasive arguments on the Williamstown altarpiece in a domestic setting and its 
placementina fictive colonnade, see the paper delivered at the Frick Museum by Machtelt 
Brüggen Israéls, “Piero at Home: The Art of Piero della Francesca,” 13 February 2013 and 
the article of Samuel Y. Edgerton and Thomas Loughman, "The Spiritual Space of Piero 
della Francesca's Virgin and Child Enthroned with Four Angels: A New Understanding of 
Its Mysterious Perspective,” I Tatti Studies in the Italian Renaissance 18.1 (2015): 33-60. 

10 A Archivio storico di Stato, Arezzo; Catasto di San Sepolcro, reg. 68, cc. 106r-122r; Catasto di 
San Sepolcro, Chiese e forestieri, 1474, reg. 68, c. 1241. 
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FIGURE 8.3 
Gherardi Palace, Sansepolcro 


this commission to Piero.! The Gherardi possession of the altarpiece in 1583 
makes some member of the family the most likely person to commission the 
Williamstown altarpiece. 

It has been incorrectly stated that the Gherardi were an old feudal family of 
Sansepolcro, who until the late Quattrocento remained on their country estates 
and without holding public offices.!” In fact, the earliest note on the family 
derives from a listing of a Gherardus Christofori manischalcius as a member of 
the Nuovo Consiglio in 1392. This places Gherardo in a council of 300 men who 
were eligible to hold public office (especially the Council of Sixty) and attend 
this larger council if and when it convened, which it seldom did. The 300 men 


11 Bellucci et al. in From Filippo Lippi to Piero della Francesca, 272. 
12 Ronald Lightbown, Piero della Francesca (New York: Abbeville Press, 1992), 270—73. 
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were divided into fifteen groups of twenty with fifteen capoliste drawn from 
the most prestigious families. The listing of men in their group was hierarchical 
with the less esteemed at the bottom. Gherardo was thirteenth in this list, so 
of modicum political importance, which is confirmed as he named as a manis- 
calco, so one of the relatively few artisans included in the Council.’ Fifty years 
later he was named a member of the Council of Twelve and listed again as a 
maniscalco. In the 1440s he was also listed as a member of the Nuovo Consiglio, 
now renamed the Consiglio del Popolo.! In 1442 Gherardo was selected as 
one of the Priors of the Confraternity della Croce,! and then, as we have seen 
above, in the 1450s and 1460s he arranged the marriages of his daughter Mattia, 
in which document of 1451 he is recorded as “Gherardo Christofori Nardi Bucii 
mariscalcho”. Two years later "Gherardus Christoforis" is listed as one of the 
two Consuls of the Artis fabriorum, which guild undoubtedly included the 
maniscalchi among other artisans members. In 1461 Gerardo is selected as 
“proposito” of the Conservatori of the Commune; this was the preeminent 
position in the communal government.!6 On 19 January 1468, Gherardo issued 
a quittance to the Pichi, the family of Mattia's second husband.” This is his last 
known recorded act, and in all probability, he died soon thereafter approach- 
ing go years old.!8 

Gherardo had two active and socially ascending sons, Cristoforo and Nardo 
anda third son Francesco, who appears to have been less prominent. Cristoforo 
and Nardo were named after their grandfather and great-grandfather (Nardello) 
respectively, thereby adhering to a Tuscan aristocratic pattern of naming sons 
after earlier males of the patrilineage. As we shall see, the brothers jumped 


13 Archivio Storico Comune Sansepolcro (hereafter AsCs), Ser. II, reg. 2, carte non numerate, 
22 July 1392, lista 4. 

14 Gian Paolo Scharf, Borgo San Sepolcro a metà del Quattrocento: Istituzioni e società, 1440— 
1460 (Florence: L. S. Olschki, 2003), 269, 275. 

15 Archivio di stato, Firenze (hereafter AsF), Notarile Antecosimiano (hereafter NA), 14052, 
c. 321. 

16 ASF, NA 7032, cc. 85v-86r; ASF, NA 7049, carte non numerate, 23 September 1453; ASCS, 
Ser II, reg.5, c.291, 23 May 1461. 

17 Mazzalupi, "Altari, patronati,” 40, n. 165. 

18 It could be we have been viewing documents of two or three generations of this family. 
If not, Gherardo and Piero's father Benedetto had remarkably parallel lives. Both born 
in the 1370s, both artisans, both recorded as members of the Consiglio composed of 300 
men in the 1390s and 14405, both officeholders in the 1440s, and both dying in 1460s. On 
the pertinent documents for Benedetto, see James R. Banker, Documenti fondamentali per 
la conoscenza della vita e dell'arte di Piero della Francesca (Selci-Lama: Editrice Pliniana, 
2013), 4—5, 92, docs. VIII, CXI. 
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from the artisan status of their father to be successful merchants. In the 
Quattrocento ascending merchant families copied the patricentric behaviors 
of their aristocratic superiors, including the search for and establishment of 
a cognomen. For most of the Quattrocento the two brothers were content to 
add their grandfather's name to their own to emphasize the antiquity of their 
patrilineage, but in 1499 we see for the first time Nardello's name added in the 
testament of Mattia as a cognomen, “de Nardelli."? Not long after in the six- 
teenth century Gherardi became the accepted cognomen. 

As was common for prosperous merchants, Nardo joined more than one 
merchant guild so that he might legally traffic in many items. In 1473 he was 
listed as Nardus Gherardi in the wool guild and in 1487 in the more general 
guild of merchants. In 1481 “Cristoforus Gherardi Nardelli” was listed as a mem- 
ber of the "Homines spetianorum et aromatariorum" (spice guild).?? Indirect 
evidence indicates that the brothers were successful merchants from the fact 
that Cristoforo was accorded the highest office in Sansepolcro in 1500, serving 
as Gonfaloniere di giustizia and that he bequeathed 100 florins for decoration 
of the Monacato.?! As the son of a maniscalco, only considerable success as a 
merchant could result in him being chosen Gonfaloniere and being sufficiently 
wealthy to bequeath 100 florins out of the family's inheritance. In addition, 
the brothers exercised their mercantile activity in the center of Sansepolcro, 
possessing a shop on the Piazza Comunale and later just off the central piazza 
behind Torre di Berta. Francesco, brother of Cristoforo and Nardo, is seldom 
found in the documents of Sansepolcro prior to 1490; the probable reason for 
this is that he was resident in Venice: an act of 1490 records a credit the broth- 
ers possessed resulting from a transaction there with a member of a cadet 
Gonzaga noble.?2 

There are also other indications of the status in Sansepolcro of the three 
brothers. When the sons of Nicolaus de Montefeltro, who in mid-Quattrocento 
opposed his cousin Federico's political authority in Urbino, sold property 
just outside Sansepolcro, the Gherardi brothers purchased the land for the 


19 Franklin, “Il patrocinio della pala,” 5o, doc. 3, though her name is not recorded in the 
document here. See ASF, NA 12729, carte non numerate, n. 22, 12 April 1499. Gherardo the 
father had only once used his grandfather's name in his documents; ASF, NA 4115, c. 64r, 
6 December 1455. There may have been another "Christophorus olim Gherardi" who is 
recorded as “de Lucha habitator Burgi" in 1473 and 1477; these documents have neither 
Nardo nor Nardelli in Cristoforo's name; ASF, NA 19253, C. 14r; ASF, NA 19254, C. 20V. 

20 Respectively ASF, NA 16734, C. 76r-v; ASF, NA 12724, CC. 132V-133F; ASF, NA 6999, filza 1480- 
1481, no. 64; 4 September 1481. 

21 Bellucci et al., in From Filippo Lippi to Piero della Francesca, 272; Franklin, “Il patrocinio 
della pala,” 49, n. i. 

22 ASF, NA 16734, C. 78v; ASF, NA 7153, C. 163V; ASF, NA 12226, v. 131r-v. 
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substantial sales price of nearly 9000 lire. Galeotto of Urbino, son of this 
Nicolaus and acting for himself and his two brothers, sold other land in 
Sansepolcro and deposited approximately 2500 lire with the three Gherardi 
brothers and instructed them to pay several of his and his brothers’ debts. 
In 1490 Nardo was enlisted to arbitrate a dispute. In 1494 Nardo was one of 
the four operari for the Badia, and in that year, with the abbot and the other 
operari, commissioned a carpenter to build a new choir for the Badia. Finally, 
Piero della Francesca and Nardo are documented as interacting on two occa- 
sions. In the first in 1477, Nardo bought woad from the Confraternity of Santa 
Maria della Misericordia (of which he was a member) and was instructed by 
the confraternal treasurer to pay Piero the 34 lire sale price as partial payment 
for a non-extant untitled painting for the Confraternity. Finally, Piero evidently 
knew and valued Nardo as he requested “Nardo Gherardi Christofori Nardelli” 
to be present for the declaration of his testament in 1487.23 As we have seen 
in the Gonzaga and Montefeltro documents, the Gherardi had close relation- 
ship with noble and eminent families outside Sansepolcro. In 1487 Nardo had 
an exchange with a member of the Cattanei family of Camerino.?4 These con- 
tacts outside Sansepolcro and with eminent families suggest wide mercantile 
activity in much of central Italy and familiarity with the network of the minor 
Italian nobility of that area. 

To conclude, there isno reason to spend time thinking that the Gherardi com- 
missioned Piero to paint the Williamstown Virgin and Child for the Monacato 
Chapel. Piero was deceased by the time the Gherardi had authority over the 
Chapel. Moreover, the size and the iconography of the Virgin and Child are 
not appropriate for the Monacato Chapel, in which San Leonardo and the two 
saint founders of Sansepolcro and the Badia, Arcano and Egidio, served as the 
titoli. Inasmuch as this altarpiece was in the possession of the Gherardi in 1583 
we can hypothesize that sometime ca 1480 one of the Gherardi commissioned 
Piero to paint the altarpiece for the cloisters or a private chapel in the ample 
houses of the Gherardi. By the 1480s the Gherardi were wealthy esteemed mer- 
chants and politically active and thus prepared to add an altarpiece to adorn 
their house by a famous local artist. Cristoforo Gherardi has been suggested 
as the possible patron. Of course, Cristoforo and Nardo or even the two with 
the third brother Francesco may been the joint patrons. But because we now 
know from these previously unknown documents demonstrating that Nardo 


23 Respectively ASF, NA 7153, cc. 159r-160r and c. 163v (1490); ASF, NA 7154, c. 4021-v; Banker, 
"Documenti fondamentali," 139, 181, doc. CLXXI (1477) and doc. CCXXXVI (1487). 

24 ASF, NA 6995, carte non numerate, 10 marzo 1487. On the Cattanei family, see the forth- 
coming article of Matteo Mazzalupi. 
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Gherardi was more active than his brother Cristoforo in the social-cultural 
world and even more importantly that he interacted with Piero on at least 
two occasions, we can assume that he is the most likely candidate among the 
Gherardi as the patron of Piero's Williamstown Virgin and Child. 


Family Tree of the Gherardi 


Nardo (Nardello) 
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| 
Cristoforo 


| 
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Cristoforo m. Leonardo (Nardo) Francesco Marietta m. Mattia m. 
Polisena di Conte di Bartolomeo di 
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TT. 1512 | Niccolò di 

| Marcolino 
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CHAPTER 9 
Pier Vettori (1499-1585): Philologist and Professor 


Davide Baldi Bellini 


In the domain of Greek studies, Italy produced only one more great 
figure, Petrus Victorius, who deserves the title primarily for his 
conscientious editing of the manuscripts put at his disposal by the 
Laurentian Library. 


ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF! 


The sixteenth century saw the peak of an artistic flowering of European civili- 
zation, but this period also saw historical and political changes. At the begin- 
ning of the century, Italy was a thriving country. But political and military 
fragility would quickly transform it into a stage for clashes between national 
and imperial powers. The city of Florence lived through similar vicissitudes 
as it faced several political crises. The expulsion of the Medici, the rise of the 
Florentine Republic, the Medici's return, the subsequent attempt to restore the 
Republic, and the establishment of the Principality with Alessandro de' Medici 
all deeply affected the city. 

In this context, a metamorphosis also took place in the consciousness of 
intellectuals because they were no longer able safely to analyze or control their 
environment. A golden age had come to a calamitous end. The brilliant epoch 
of Renaissance humanism breathed its last breath in the face of inhuman and 
violent politics.? 


1 History of Classical Scholarship, tr. Alan Harris, ed. Hugh Lloyd-Jones (London: Duckworth, 
1982), 30-31. 

2 A general overview in Eric W. Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries 1527-1800. A 
History of Florence and the Florentines in the Age of the Grand Dukes (Chicago and London: 
The University of Chicago, 1973), 3-92; John M. Najemy, A History of Florence (Malden, Mass.: 
Blackwell, 2006), 414-85; and also Jonathan Davies, "Italian Universities and the Wars of 
Italy", Italy and the European Powers: The Impact of War, 1500-1530, ed. C. Shaw (Leiden — 
Boston: Brill, 2006), 299-307. 
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The time of great cultural figures were over, as well as that of liberal lea- 
ders of philology like Francesco Petrarca, Lorenzo Valla, and Ermolao Barbaro. 
Virtuous and 'irregular' humanists such as Poggio Bracciolini, Francesco 
Filelfo, Bartolomeo Fonzio, and Janus Lascaris had vanished from the scene. 
However, in the last years of the fifteenth century, a new age of scholarship 
began. This era centered on professors such as Giorgio Valla, Giorgio Merula, 
Ludovico Bolognini, Filippo Beroaldo the Younger, Marcello Virgilio Adriani, 
and Pier Vettori. Humanists went from the palaces of the powerful to schools 
and universities. 


1 Vettori's Life and Works 


Pier Vettori was born in Florence in 1499, the son of Jacopo Vettori (died 1506) 
and Elisabetta Giacomini Tebalducci.? He lived in Florence and studied physics 
and mathematics with Giuliano Ristori. He also studied Greek and Latin under 
the direction of Andrea Dazzi and Francesco Cattani da Diacceto, and phi- 
losophy with Marcello Virgilio Adriani.Then in 1527, Florence experienced a 
crisis that led to the expulsion of the Medici. Vettori took an active part in the 
new Republican regime, but in 1530, when the Florentine Republic fell and the 
Medici returned, Vettori retired to San Casciano near Florence.* 


3 The material concerning his life is preserved in a manuscript (Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Magl. 1x.64) written by Francesco Vettori, Piero's nephew (now edited in Davide 
Baldi, Il greco a Firenze e Pier Vettori (1499-1585) [Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 2014]: 
49-75). See also Orazione funerale, del Cavalier Lionardo Salviati, delle lodi di Pier Vettori, 
senatore e accademico fiorentino, recitata pubblicamente in Firenze, per ordine della Fiorentina 
Accademia, nella Chiesa di Santo Spirito, il dì 27 di Gennaio, 1585, nel Consolato di Giovambatista 
di Giovanmaria Deti (In Firenze: per Filippo e Iacopo Giunti, 1585) (now available in Baldi, Xl 
greco a Firenze: 76-99); Cl[arorum] Italorum et Germanorum Epistulae ad Petrum Victorium 
senatorem florentinum |...], recensuit Victorii vitam adiecit et animadversionibus illustravit 
Ang. Mar. Bandinius [...] (Florentiae: praesidum facultate, 1758): rx-c1v; Wilhelm Rüdiger, 
Petrus Victorius aus Florenz: Studien zu einem Lebensbilde (Halle a.S.: Niemeyer, 1896); 
John Edwin Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1908), 2: 135-140; Francesco Niccolai, Pier Vettori (1499-1585) (Firenze: B. Seeber, 
1912); Raphaéle Mouren, “Piero Vettori (Firenze 1499-1585)’, Autografi di letterati italiani. 
Il Cinquecento, ed. M. Motolese, P. Procaccioli, E. Russo (Roma: Salerno, 2009), 1: 381-412 
esp. 381-84 (biography), 385-400 (list of autographs), 400—05 (bibliography); Baldi, Il greco a 
Firenze: 39—75 (with bibliography). 

4 Cf. also Salvatore Lo Re, La crisi della libertà fiorentina. Alle origini della formazione politica e 
intellettuale di Benedetto Varchi e Piero Vettori (Roma: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2006), 
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During this complex period, he studied the difficult and enlightening texts 
of Cicero's works in order to publish a new edition of these works, which can 
be seen in the listing below.5 

In 1538 Vettori won a professorship of Greek and Latin languages in the 
University of Florence, the Studio fiorentino. The Studio was an epicenter of 
humanistic studies during the sixteenth century. Vettori taught humanities 
until 1583, two years before his death in 1585. He also was member of Accademia 
Fiorentina of which he was elected consul in 1542. From 1553 onward, he par- 
ticipated in the "Senato dei Quarantotto”. Furthermore, he took part in official 
embassies to the papal court and proclaimed orations on solemn occasions. 
Among his Italian students were Ludovico Antinori, Piero Ardinghelli, Antonio 
Benivieni, Francesco Bonamici, Vincenzo Borghini, Andrea Cavalcanti, 
Francesco Davanzati, Lorenzo, Filippo and Pietro Antonio Carnesecchi, Angelo 
and Girolamo Guicciardini, Mario Maffei, Ugolino Martelli, Girolamo Mei, 
Agostino Paganegli, Michele and Simone Rocca, Carlo and Annibale Rucellai, 
Alamanno and Leonardo Salviati, Fabio Segni, Baccio Valori Jr., and Belisario 
Vinta. Some of his foreign students were Joachim Basevitz, Bernhard Bugenhag 
aus Fuerstenberg, Johann Chessel, Georg and Samuel Fabricius, Joachim aus 
Han, Barthold Reiche, Thucydides aus Rothenburg, Hieronymus Schreiber, and 
Daniel Schulenbrug.$ 


Pier Vettori was not only an excellent professor but also a philologist. During 
hislong and productive life he published many texts, as detailed in this section. 
They are as follows. 


1) Cicero's Works 
[vol. 1] M. Tullii Ciceronis opera, omnium quae hactenus excusa sunt, 
castigatissima nunc primum in lucem edita, Venetiis, in officina Lucae 
Antonii Iuntae, 1537 (volume I was actually the last published). 


5 See below; about this enterprise cf. also Salvatore Lo Re, "Tra filologia e politica: un 
medaglione di Pier Vettori (1532—1543)", Rinascimento 45 (2006): 247—305, esp. 250—57. 

6 FortheStudio fiorentino, see Jonathan Davies, Culture and Power: Tuscany and its Universities 
1537-1609 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 210-15, 228-93. For Vettori's appointments and students there, 
see Davies, Culture and Power, 228-66 and Raphaéle Mouren, "Un professeur de grec et ses 
èlèves: Piero Vettori (1499-1585)”, Lettere italiane 59 (2007): 473-506. 
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[vol. 11] M. T. Ciceronis orationes habet ab Andrea Naugerio patritio 
Veneto summo labore ac industria in Hispaniensi Gallicaque legatione 
excussis permultis bibliothecis, et emendatiores multo factas, & in suam 
integritatem ad exemplar codicum antiquorum longe copiosius restitu- 
tas [...], 1534 

[vol. 111] M. T. Ciceronis Epistolarum libros continet [...], 1536 

[vol. rv] Opera philosophica nuper ad fidem vetustissimorum exem- 
plarium diligentissime recognita [...], 1536. 


The editorial project extended over several years and it constituted the official 
entrance of Vettori into the world of European erudition. With these monu- 
mental volumes he inaugurated his long career as a text editor. 

Work on the Ciceronian editions resulted in Vettori publishing a substantial 
series of critical observations. These are: 


Explicationes suarum in Ciceronem Castigationum, Venetiis, in officina 
Lucae Antonii Iuntae, 1537 

Explicationes suarum in Ciceronem Castigationum, Parisiis, ex officina 
Roberti Stephani, 1538 

Explicationes suarum in Ciceronem Castigationum, Lugduni, apud Seb. 
Gryphium, 1540 

Posteriores Petri Victorii Castigationes in epistolas, quas vocant familiares, 
Lugduni, Seb. Gryphius excudebat, 1541. 


He explained the genesis of these in the preface of the 1540 Explicationes:? 


Sed cum postea animadverterem, multa esse loca maxime in Epistolis, quae 
nisi aperirentur, obscura futura essent, cum aut historia illarum rerum a 
multis ignoratur, aut versus reconditi aliquorum poetarum citantur, non- 
nulla etiam parum certa et in variis libris varie scripta, quaedam suspecta, 
alia autem prorsus mendosa, quae omnino oporteret indicare, necesse esse 
duxi, quasdam adnotationes conficere, quae obscura illustrarent, incerta et 
suspecta ostenderent, depravata et manca ... denotarent. [But then realiz- 
ing that especially in the Epistles there were many passages which, if not 
commented upon, would have been difficult in the future, or because the 
history of those texts will be ignored by many scholars, or because nebulous 


7 Epistle 1, 3. The prefaces of his works were reprinted, by his nephew Francesco Vettori, in 
Petri Victorii Epistolarum libri X, Orationes XIIII, et liber De laudibus Ioannae austriacae 
(Florentiae: apud Iunctas, 1586), in this instance, Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 5-6 esp. 6. 
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verses of some poets are mentioned, or because it was utterly proper to 
point out that some passages are rather uncertain and suspect and differ- 
ently transmitted in different books I felt it my duty to compile certain 
adnotations which would clarify obscurities, show what is the uncertain 
and suspect, and mark corrupt and incomplete passages]. 


During his studies, Vettori found other manuscripts of Cicero's works, with the 
result that he published the new edition of Epistles (1543) with the collabora- 
tion of Paulus Manutius (1512-1574): 


M. T. Ciceronis Epistolae ad Atticum, Brutum, & Q. fratrem. Ex diversorum 
exemplarium, praecipue Victorii ac Manutii, collatione diligentissima 
castigatae. T. Pomponii Attici vita, interpretatio eorum quae Graeci in 
epistolis scripta sunt, Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium. 


In later years, while he worked on other texts, Vettori found the scholia on 
Cicero's Epistles and he published them as well in 1558: 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistolae, vocatae familiares. Scholia |...], Florentiae, 
L. Torrentinus excudebat, 1558. 


The preface of the latter work is very important for the indications it provides 
concerning the philological method that Vettori followed in this and other 
editions.!° In 1546 Vettori published also: 


M. T. Cic. Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium libri quatuor. Eiusdem de 
inventione libri duo. Ex Petri Victorii ac Pauli Manutii castigationibus, 
Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium, reprinted in 1551 always by Gryphius. 


Then, finally, came two other Ciceronian editions: 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Rhetoricorum secundus tomus. Horum catalogum 
sequenti pagella invenies, Lugduni, apud Antonium Gryphium, 1570 


8 "Books" (libri) here could mean printed editions as much as manuscripts. 
See also Raphaéle Mouren, "Une longue polémique autour de Cicéron: Paolo Manuzio 
et Piero Vettori”, Passeurs de textes. Imprimeurs et libraires à lage de l'Humanisme, 2. 
Imprimeurs, éditeurs et lecteurs humanistes dans les collections de la Bibliothéque de 
Sainte-Geneviève, dir. Y. Sordet (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009): 80-91. 

10  Seethenext paragraph. 
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M. Tullii Ciceronis Epistolae ad Atticum, ad M. Brutum, ad Q. fratrem. 
E bibliotheca Petri Victorii, excusum in fine libri est vetustissimum 
S. C. Romae inventum, cuius, Latini primum facti, maxima pars interiit; 
in Graecum autem idem sermonem conversum, paene integrum serva- 
tum est, Florentiae, apud Iuntas, 1571. 


2) M. Cato et M. T. Varro's On Agriculture 
Marci Catonis ac M. Terentii Varronis de re rustica libri per Petrum 
Victorium ad veterum exemplarium fidem suae integritati restituti, 
Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium, 1541. 


This work had great editorial success and multiple reprints in the sixteenth 
century, to wit: 

— Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1543 

— Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1548 

— Parisiis, ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1549 

— Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium, 1549 

— Parisiis, excudebat Henricus Stephanus, 1573 

— Parisiis, apud Joannem Gueffier, 1585. 

The edition is very precious because Vettori used a very old manuscript, which 
afterwards was lost. We can find traces of the missing witness in his work and 
in the volume of his commentary: 


Explicationes suarum in Catonem, Varronem, Columellam castigationum, 
Lugduni, apud Seb. Gryphium, 1542. 


3) Demetrius of Phaleron's On Style 
Anyntpiov Panpéws nepi épunvelas. Demetri Phalerei de elocutione, 
Florentiae, [Bernardus Iuncta], 1542. 


An edition for students. Without preface and only the Greek text. This is the 
first book published by Vettori in Florence. The new revised edition was pub- 
lished ten years later: 


Anyntpiov Panpéws nepi épunvelas. Demetri Phalerei de elocutione, 
Florentiae, apud Iunctas, 1552. 


After another ten years, Vettori'S commentary on Demetrius saw the light of 
publication: 
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Commentarii in Librum Demetri Phalerei de elocutione. Positis ante sin- 
gulas declarationes graecis verbis auctoris iisdemque ad verbum latine 
expressis, Florentiae, in officina Iunctarum Bernardi F., 1562. 


4) Euripides' Electra 
Eùpuridov HAéxtpa. Euripidis Electra, nunc primum in lucem edita, 
Romae, [Antonius Bladus], 1545. 


This is the editio princeps of Electra, the oldest and most important witnesses 
do not transmit this work. 

Vettori received a manuscript witness of the work from two of his students, 
as he explained to Niccolò Ardinghelli (February 28, 1545):!! 


E tenebris autem illam primum eruerunt ingeniosi eruditique adole- 
scentes ... Bartholomaeus Barbadorus ac Hieronymus Meus ... statimque 
ad me attulerunt, quo duce illi in studiis litterarum usi sunt. [Two acute 
and learned boys, however, Bartolomeo Barbadori and Gerolamo Mei, 
pulled this tragedy out of darkness ... and immediately brought it to me, 
after all they had me as their teacher in the humanities]. 


5) Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
‘AptototéAous nOixdv vucopayetwv BrBAto Sexe. Aristotelis ad Nicomachum 
filium libri decem, Florentiae, apud Iuntas, 1547." 


This is the first treatise on moral philosophy in the history of Greek thought. 
Here Aristotle systematizes his key concepts: virtue, responsibility, justice, 
friendship, happiness. These concepts constitute the basic and constantly 
present reference point in every ethical reflection and debate.!? 

In the preface, we can find the reasons that led Vettori to prepare this edi- 
tion along with the modus operandi he adopted:!* 


Huic vero rei perficiendae, Aristotelis libros de vita ac moribus eruditis- 
sime ... scriptos, aptos esse iudicavi ... Quare, quae potui, nunc vulnera 


11 Epistle 1, 14 (Petri Victori Epistolarum: 19). 

12 Reprinted in 1560, always by Giunta. 

13 Cf. also Eugenio Garin, La cultura filosofica del Rinascimento italiano. Ricerche e documenti 
(Firenze: Sansoni, 1979?): 60-86. Epistle 1, 14 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 19). 

14 Epistle 1, 20 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 28). 
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sanavi, curavique ut, plurimis maculis sublatis, multo nitidiores imprime- 
rentur; non pauca enim verba ac totas sententias, quae desiderabantur, 
restitui. Non nulla etiam, quae cum scholia declarationesque quondam 
fuissent, importune in seriem verborum auctoris irrepserant, e non sua 
sede exturbavi, magnum praeterea numerum vocum, quae depravatae 
erant, correxi et emendavi ... [For this reason I felt that the books of 
Aristotle on the life and customs of men, full of doctrine, were what was 
needed ... Therefore I healed their wounds, as far as I could; and I took 
care that they would be printed much more correctly, without the many 
errors that disfigured them. I have restored to the text not few words and 
whole sentences that were missing, I then removed from a place that did 
not belong to them, what were once scholia or notes and had inappro- 
priately, crept into the text. I also corrected a large number of words that 
were incomprehensible ...]. 


At the end of his life, Vettori also published a commentary on this work: 


Petri Victorii Commentarii in X libros Aristotelis de moribus ad 
Nicomachum. Positis ante singulas declarationes graecis verbis auctoris 
ijsdemque ad verbum latine expressis. Accessit rerum et verborum memo- 
rabilium index plenissimus, Florentiae, ex officina Iunctarum, 1584. 


6) Aristotle's Rhetoric 


Commentarii in tres libros Aristotelis De arte dicendi. Positis ante singulas 
declarationes graecis verbis auctoris, Florentiae, in officina Bernardi 
Iunctae, 1548.15 


This is one of the most important editions by Vettori. Aristotle's Rhetoric was 
considered until then among the most difficult Aristotelian works. As we read 
in the title, he published the Greek text followed by his commentary. 

For the constitutio textus Vettori, in addition to collating Greek manuscripts, 
also used a “rude” medieval translation of Rhetoric, i.e., the translation of 
William of Moerbeke. As he wrote in the preface:!6 


15 


16 


In 1549 it was reprinted: Petri Victorij Commentarii longe doctissimi, in tres libros Aristotelis 
de arte dicendi, nunc primum in Germania editi, cum locuplete rerum & verborum in ijsdem 
memorabilium indice, Basileae, ex officina Ioannis Oporini. 

Epistle 1, 19 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 26-28 esp. 26-27). 
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Sed alio etiam ... non contemnendo auxilio usus sum: veterem enim 
tralationem diligenter inspexi, et quam scripturam suo in exemplari auc- 
tor ipsius habuerit, inde cognovi; qui quidem rudis quidam, et expers 
omnis politioris doctrinae manifesto fuit, negotium tamen hoc cum 
fide administravit. Quare cum barbaram illam tralationem in manibus 
haberem, graecum codicem tenere ac voces eius sermonis audire mihi 
videbar; nam ne verborum quidem ordinem umquam variat, ac singula 
verba exprimit, saepeque etiam graecis ipsis utitur; cum aut vim eorum 
non perciperet, aut quomodo uno verbo reddi possent non videret. Cum 
autem illa ... multis iam ante saeculis confecta fuerit, Aristotelis libri tunc 
integriores emendatioresque erant ... Inveni autem illam plerumque con- 
cordem cum optimo libro, de quo supra locutus sum ... [But I also used 
another help that was not to be despised; I have in fact carefully studied 
an old translation. From reading it I was able to understand what the 
author of the translation read in his Greek manuscript. The translator was 
clearly a rude man devoid of all cultural refinement; yet he did his work 
conscientiously; so much so that, while I held that barbarous translation 
in my hands, it seemed to me to have the same as having the Greek manu- 
script and to hear the words of its speech. The translator in fact never 
even changes the word order, he translates literally and frequently even 
uses Greek words when he does not understand their meaning, or when 
he does not see how to make a word with another word. Moreover, since 
the translation is of many centuries ago, it is necessary to consider that 
then the manuscripts were less incomplete and more correct. I therefore 
found that translation often in agreement with that excellent manuscript 
of which I spoke above]. 


7) Porphyry's On abstinence 

IIoppuptou ptAocd@ou nepi dnoyiis eupdywv BiBA(o teacup. tod adtod 
TOV Ttpóc TA VONTA dpoppLav. Miyonr’Egectov oxdAta eis tecoupa tod 
‘AptototéAoug nepi Cawy popiwv. Porphyrii philosophi de non necandis 
ad epulandum animantibus Libri IV—Eiusdem, selectae brevesque 
sententiae, ducentes ad intelligentiam rerum quae mente noscuntur. 
Michaelis Ephesii scholia in IV libros Aristotelis de partibus animan- 
tium, E Bibliotheca Laurentiana, Florentiae, in officina Bernardi 
Tunctae, 1548. 


This is another editio princeps of a Greek text. The publication stems from 
the will of Duke Cosimo and the need for useful sources of Greek studies. 
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In Florence, there was only one manuscript. Printing was the only possibil- 
ity for protection and dissemination of its text. The woodblock vignette on 
the title page depicts a door in the center of which is a table with some open 
manuscripts. On the lintel of the door you can read: «PUBLICAE UTILITATI» 
[for common utility ].!7 

The preface explains the relevance of publication: 


Interim .. parvum hoc volumen edendum curavi, in quo quattuor 
Porphyrii libri de non caedendis devorandisque animantibus ... alterque 
itidem ipsius libellus, quo quaestiones quaedam subtiles ... de divinis 
rebus, ex decretis Platonis, continentur, necnon etiam declarationes 
Michaelis Ephesii ... Tyrii philosophi libri ... mirifice utiles erunt, ob ... 
crebra etiam antiquorum scriptorum, vetustate consumptorum, exem- 
pla, quibus utitur aut in sententiis suis confirmandis, aut in iudiciis 
ipsorum ... refellendis ... Non ingratam etiam fore putavi Ephesii brevem 
explicationem ... quamvis parem illum ... Porphyrio minime fuisse non 
ignorem, et quia partim Aristotelei illi libri obscuri ... sunt, et quia a nullo 
alio, quod sciam, graeco homine illustrantur, excepta Metochitae para- 
phrasi ... [Meanwhile ... I took care to publish this small volume which 
contains Porphyry's four books about the need to abstain from killing 
and eating animals ... and also Porphyry's other small book where there 
are some refined questions on matters divine ... based on the dictates 
of Plato, there are also some scholia of Michael Ephesius. The books of 
the philosopher of Tyre [Porphyry] will be extraordinarily useful also 
because of his frequent quotations of ancient writers, forgotten because 
of their antiquity, that Porphyry uses either to support his own claims 
or to refute the positions of the writers themselves. I also believed that 
Ephesian's short treatise would also be appreciated ... although I do not 
ignore the fact that it was not at all equal to Porphyry, both because those 
books, partly taken from Aristotle, are obscure, ... and because from no 
other Greek, to my knowledge, have been commented upon, except in 
the paraphrase of [Theodore] Metochites ...]. 


8) Clement of Alexandria's Works 
KAjpevtos AXetavdpéws tà edproxbpeva &ravta. Ex Bibliotheca 
Laurentiana, Florentiae, cudebat Laurentius Torrentinus, 1550. 


17 Cf. also Baldi, Il greco a Firenze, 1 (with bibliography). 
18 Epistle 11, 1 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 31-32). 
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One ofthe works published here, the text of Clement of Alexandria Stromata 
(i.e. Miscellany), is entirely transmitted only by one uth cent. witness pre- 
served in the Medicean collection.!9 It arrived in Italy through Janus Lascaris, 
who bought it from Demetrius Castrenus in Constantinople during one of his 
Eastern missions for the collection of manuscripts in 1491, commissioned by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici.?9 

In the preface to Cardinal Marcello Cervini, Vettori wrote:2! 


Interim tu Cardinalis amplissime ... cape Clementen Alexandrinum tuum, 
quem diu optasti ... Magni autem admirabilesque fructus inde hauriri 
possunt ... Nemo enim christianus scriptor plures locos antiquorum poe- 
tarum citavit; nemo suas sententias clarioribus testimoniis confirmavit ... 
Utinam reliqua huius sancti viri opera ... conservata forent; nam plura 
ipsum scripsisse et a graecis memoriae proditum est, et ab Hieronymo ... 
Nos certe, quae potuimus, collegimus et ... formis imprimendis dedimus. 
Nam Stromatum ... unicum tantum illud exemplar habuimus, quod in 
Medicea bibliotheca custoditur. In reliquis autem emendandis tu quoque 
vehementi amore ... nos adiuvisti, ac conferendos a tuis probis et eru- 
ditis viris cum antiquissimis exemplaribus curasti. Cui etiam praeclaro 
studio tuo liberalitate sua opem tulit Rodulphus Pius antistes carpensis, 
qui e bibliotheca, quam a maioribus suis ... accepit ac studio postea suo 
auxit, deprompsit vetustissimum exemplar Protreptici ac Paedagogi ... 
[Meanwhile you, o wonderful cardinal, take your Clement of Alexandria 
which you have long desired. Considerable and wonderful fruits can be 
drawn from it ... No Christian author has cited such a large number of 
passages from ancient poets, no one has consolidated his claims with 
better claims. I wish to heaven that all the other works of this saint had 
been preserved; for we know that he wrote an abundant quantity of it 
both from the mentions of the Greeks and from Jerome ... Certainly we 


19 Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 5.3; the manuscript is written in minuscule 
penchée cf. Giuseppe De Gregorio, “Manoscritti greci patristici fra ultima età bizantina e 
Umanesimo italiano: con un'appendice sulla traduzione latina di Atanasio Calceopulo 
dell'Omelia Tn principium Proverbiorum' di Basilio Magno", Tradizioni patristiche 
nell'Umanesimo, ed. M. Cortesi and C. Leonardi (Firenze: SISMEL, 2000): 317-96, esp. 322, 
n.14. 

20 C£ Sebastiano Gentile, “San Clemente Alessandrino, Stromata. Letto da Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola (e probabilmente dal Poliziano)”, Umanesimo e Padri della Chiesa. 
Manoscritti e incunaboli di testi patristici da Francesco Petrarca al primo Cinquecento, 
(Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 5 febbraio-9 agosto 1997), ed. S. Gentile (Milano: Rose, 
1997): 388-90. 

21 Epistle 11, 12 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 38-40, esp. 39). 
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have collected what we could and we gave it to the printing press. In fact 
we possess only a one witness of the Stromata, which is preserved in the 
Medicean library. In the emendation of the others then, you too helped 
me with your fervent love and you also cared to have them compared 
with very ancient witnesses by your worthy and learned men. Pio Ridolfi, 
bishop of Carpi, responded to this very famous passion of yours with his 
liberality, and he drew from the library, which he had inherited from his 
ancestors and later increased by himself, a very ancient example of the 
Protrepticus and Pedagogus]. 


9) Xenophon's Memorabilia 


EEvopOvtos Atom puovevpatwy TPATOYv, SeUtTEpov, Tpitov, Florentiae, apud 
Tuntas, 1551. 


This is another edition for students. For this work, Vettori encountered various 
textual problems because it was not supported by good witnesses. Therefore, 


he involves the students in preparing a seminar study of the ancient text, not 


only in order to read and comprehend it, but also to make corrections to the 
Greek text. 
In the preface he wrote:?? 


Adfero vobis Xenophontis Atheniensis ‘Aropwpoveduata, quae mecum 
diligenter legatis ... Ut autem facilius in manibus semper hos aureolos 
libros habere possitis, separatim excudendos, nonnullis locis emendatos 
ac meliores redditos, curavi. Si quae autem restant maculae, dum accu- 
rate singulas sententias perpendemus, eas delere conabimur ... [I present 
to you the Xenophon Athenian Memorabilia that you will read carefully 
with me ... So that you can always have these precious books in your 
hands, I made sure they were printed separately, corrected and improved 
at various points. However if mistakes remain, once we fully understand 
the individual concepts, we shall try to correct them ...]. 


10) Plato's Lysis 


22 
23 


Adorg Y, nepi pràias patevtixòs, impraessum Florentiae, [apud Iunctas], 
1552.23 


Epistle 11, 16 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 41-42). 
The preface is dated 28 January 1551, but the date is in Florentine style and corresponds 
to 1552. 
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This is another edition for Vettori's students. Students often had trouble find- 
ing the texts used in academic courses. The preface (Epistle 11, 19) explains 
the motives behind the edition and likely the seminars Vettori organized with 
the students on this work. He used the edition of Plato published by Aldus 
Manutius (1513) for the collation and two manuscripts from the Laurentian 
Library (one of which is Plut. 59.1).?* During the Renaissance scholars and the 
editors preferred to improve the text provided by the printed editions rather 
than to transcribe new witnesses. Once he finished the constitutio textus, 
Vettori prepared the translation which adheres very closely to the wording of 
the text. It had as its only purpose of making the text easier to understand, he 
inserted short explanatory glosses. 


11) Aristotle's Politics 
‘AptototéeAoug IHoAtvucàv BiBA(o oxtw. Aristotelis de optimo statu civitatis 
libri octo, Florentiae, apud Iuntas, 1552. 


If inthe Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle describes the happy life intended for man 
by nature as one lived in accordance with virtue, in his Politics, he describes the 
role that politics and the political community must play in bringing about the 
virtuous life in the citizenry. Vettori published this edition with a text free from 
many errors, as he claims in the preface (Epistle 111, 2).25 Then in 1576 he repu- 
blished the text with a large commentary: 


Commentarii in VIII Libros Aristotelis de optimo statu civitatis. Positis 
ante singulas declarationes graecis verbis auctoris iisdemque ad ver- 
bum latine expressis. Accessit rerum et verborum memorabilium index 
plenissimus, Florentiae, apud Iunctas, 1576. 


This is a huge work, more or less 700 pages long. The elderly Vettori applied all 
his experience in preparing the commentary. In the preface explained:”6 


(Intellegi potest) me ulla alia re tantopere adiutum in tollendis mendis ... 
quam a vetere illa tralatione, quoscumque enim calamo exaratos codi- 
ces indagare potui, cunctos deteriores mendosioresque inveni, quam 
fuerit exemplar quo illa usa est, quare plane cognovi contaminari cotidie 


24 Cf. also Stefano Martinelli Tempesta, La tradizione testuale del Liside di Platone (Firenze: 
La nuova Italia, 1997), 191-97 and the review by Antonietta Porro, Aevum 73 (1999): 220-21. 

25 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 47—48. 

26 Epistle v111, 5 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 176-83, esp. 183). 
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libros ... [You can easily understand that nothing has helped me so much 
in the correction of the text as that ancient translation. I found that all the 
manuscripts that I could examine, were all worse and less correct than the 
manuscript that was the basis of that translation. Hence I plainly came to 
realize that manuscripts are contaminated on a daily basis]. 


The ancient translation is the Latin version?” prepared by William of Moerbeke 
(1215-ca 1286), which, as we have seen, he used in his edition of Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics. Vettori realized that the early translations are sometimes 
important in the constitutio textus. These two editions (1552 and 1576) are 
among the most celebrated of Vettori's works. 


12) Justinian's Digests?8 
Digestorum seu Pandectarum libri quinquaginta ex florentinis Pandectis 
repraesentati, Florentiae, in officina Laurentii Torrentini Ducalis 


Typographi, 1553. 


This edition remained fundamental for over three centuries,” and was in part 
the result of collaborations and exchanges of opinion with other scholars con- 
cerning dubious readings. The Graeca, taken directly from the ancient manu- 
script in Laurentian Library (the most famous of the preserved Pandects),?0 
were also printed in valuable edition in three volumes. At the end of the third 


27 Cf. Roberto Lambertini, “La diffusione della «Politica» e la definizione di un linguaggio 
politico aristotelico”, Quaderni storici 34, nr. 102 (1999): 677—704. 

28 Cf. also Angela Nuovo, "Stampa e potere in Italia: sondaggi cinquecenteschi”, Bibliologia 1 
(2006): 53-85, esp. 56-64. 

29 Cf. Giovanni Gualandi, “Per la storia dell'editio princeps delle Pandette fiorentine di Lelio 
Torelli”, Le Pandette di Giustiniano. Storia e fortuna di un codice illustre. Due giornate di stu- 
dio, Firenze 23—24 giugno 1983 (Firenze: Olschki, 1986): 143-98; Severino Caprioli, "Visite alla 
Pisana”, ibid.: 37-98, esp. 91-98; Mario Ascheri, “Repubblica, Principato e crisi del diritto 
comune a Firenze. Dalla motivazione della sentenza all'edizione delle Pandette”, Annali 
della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia. Università di Siena 6 (1985 but published in 1986): 17-40, 
esp. 137-140; Jean-Louis Ferrary [texte édité et commenté par], Correspondance de Lelio 
Torelli avec Antonio Agustín et Jean Matal (1542-1553) (Como: New Press, 1992): 28-31; Hans 
Erich Troje, "Zur Bedeutung der Florentiner Digestenedition von 1553”, Editio Digestorum 
Taurelliana (Littera Florentina) (Frankfurt am Main: Vico Verlag, 2004): v-xxvII. About 
the problems on textual tradition and the history of editions, see Hans Erich Troje, “Ubi 
in libro Florentino duae lectiones inveniuntur ... Zur Geschichte der Digesteneditionen 
(16.19. Jh.)’, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 72 (2004): 61-80, with periodic updates in 
"Graeca leguntur" heute (2002) http://web.uni-frankfurt.de /fb01/Troje/GL2002.html. 

30 See Davide Baldi, "Il Codex Florentinus del Digesto e il ‘Fondo Pandette' della Biblioteca 
Laurenziana (con un'appendice di documenti inediti)", Segno e Testo 8 (2010): 99-186. 
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volume?! there is also a Latin translation, prepared by Vettori, who had reviewed 
not only the Greek insertions but also the Latin text, as we read in Torelli's dedi- 
cation to Duke Cosimo.?? The absolute novelty, immediately perceptible to any 
reader, is the absence of the gloss and the comments that surrounded the text 
of the Digests until a few years before, for centuries. Before discussing if the 
printed Greek was correct or not, the immediately characteristic that makes 
itself known is precisely the spaciousness and elegance of the page. 

In a dedicatory letter to Cardinal Ferdinando de' Medici (December 18, 1567) 
Vettori wrote:33 


Nam illud quale quantumque huius generis donum fuit, quod libros 
pandectarum, collatos diligenter a docto ... viro cum vetustissimo illo ac 
fidelissimo exemplari, quod in urbe nostra, tamquam palladium, merito 
custoditur, curavit excudendos; atque ita iuris interpretes magnis curis 
sollicitudinibusque liberavit ... [For it was this sort of great and wonder- 
ful gift that [your Excellency bestowed] by seeing to it that after they had 
been collated by a learned man [i.e., Vettori] with a most ancient and 
extremely faithful exemplar that is preserved in our city as if, rightly, it 
were palladium, the books of the Pandects were printed and thus freed 
the jurists from great concerns and scruples]. 


13) Aeschylus’ Tragedies 
AicxXou teaywdto C. Aeschyli Tragoediae septem quae cum omnes multo 
quam antea castigatiore eduntur, tum vero una quae mutila et decur- 
tata prius erat, integra nunc profertur. Scholia in easdem, plurimis 
in locis locupletata et in paene infinitis emendata P. Victorii cura et 
diligentia, Parisiis, ex officina H. Stephani, 1557. 


Here for the first time the Coefore was separated from the Agamemnon. In the 
good edition, prepared by Francesco Robortello (1552), the two tragedies were 


31 Digestorum seu Pandectarum libri quinquaginta ex florentinis Pandectis repraesentati 
(Florentiae: in officina Laurentii Torrentini Ducalis Typographi, 1553), 3: eeee r-ffff iii v; cf. 
also Heinrich Brencmann, Historia Pandectarum seu Fatum Exemplaris Florentini. Accedit 
gemina dissertatio de Amalphi (Trajecti ad Rhenum: apud Guilielmum vande Water, 
1722), 354- 

32 Digestorum seu Pandectarum libri quinquaginta ex florentinis Pandectis repraesentati 
(Florentiae: in officina Laurentii Torrentini Ducalis Typographi, 1553), 1: [flower] iiv. 

33 Epistle V11, 5 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 157—59, esp. 158), became later the preface to the 
Variarum Lectionum XIII novi libri (Florentiae: excudebant filii Laur. Torrentini et Carolus 
Pettinarius ipsorum socius, 1568), see below. 
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still merged into a single drama. As we can read in the preface (Epistle 111, 19),34 
Vettori explained in detail the history of the text transmission as well as the 
great philological work that led to the edition and the help he received from 
his students. 


14) Aristotle's Poetics 
Commentarii in primum librum Aristotelis de Arte poetarum. Positis ante 
singulas declarationes graecis verbis auctoris üsdemque ad verbum latine 
expressis. Accessit rerum et verborum memorabilium index plenissimus, 
Florentiae, in officina Iunctarum Bernardi filiorum, 1560.35 


As we read in the title, Vettori publishes the Greek text followed by the Latin 
translation and the commentary. As Tarán and Gutas comment, "the work of 
Pietro Vettori on the Poetics was doubtless the single most important com- 
mentary on this Aristotelian work produced by an Italian scholar during the 
sixteenth century" 2$ The very long preface?" casts light on this arduous philo- 
logical enterprise. In it Vettori strongly affirmed that, thanks to the quotations 
found in ancient authors (e.g. Plutarchus, Diogenes Laertius), the Poetics was 
composed of three books, of which only the first has come down to us. This 
enterprise shows some points of excellence:?? 

1 Itis rightly viewed as the most important treatise on the Poetics of the 
sixteenth century, even though after the editio princeps (1508) edited by 
Aldus Manutius,?9 there were numerous studies on this much read text.^9 

2. Vettori has a predominantly textual and philological approach. He 
reads the text with "pure" eyes without intellectual and interpretative 
preconceptions.*! 


34 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 66-68. 

35 In1573the second edition was published: Florentiae, apud haeredes Bernardi Iuntae. 

36 Aristotle. Poetics, Editio maior of the Greek Text with Historical Introductions and 
Philological Commentaries, ed. LeonardoTarán and Dimitri Gutas (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 
2012), 53. 

37 Epistle 1v, u (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 81-90). 

38 Cf. also Antonietta Porro, “Pier Vettori editore di testi greci: la “Poetica” di Aristotele" Italia 
Medioevale e Umanistica 26 (1983): 307-58. 

39 Rhetores in hoc volumine habentur hi (Venetiis: in aedib. Aldi, 1508), 1. 

40 Cf. Bernard Weinberg, A History of Literary Criticism in the Italian Renaissance (Toronto: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961), 1: 349-563. 

41 Ibid.: 461-66. 
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3. Thirteen corrections of the text are still accepted by modern day edi- 
tors:42 147b 29, 1448a 16, 1453b 33, 1455b 14, 1457b 32-33, 1457b 35, 14582 5, 
1460b 29, 1460a 13, 1461a 25, 1461b 1, 1461b 21, 1462a 3. 

4. The Greek text is divided into 212 pericopes that are individually trans- 
lated into Latin and commented. 

The Greek text was published on its own four years later: 


‘AptototéAous IHepi notixys. Aristotelis De arte poetica, ad exemplar libri 
a Petro Victorio correcti, Florentiae, apud heredes Bernardi Iuntae, 
1564. 


15) Terence's Comedies 
P. Terentii Comoediae ex vetustissimis libris et versuum ratione a Gabriele 
Faerno emendatae, Florentiae, apud Iunctas, 1565. 


The text of the plays had been revised by Gabriele Faerno (a family member of 
Cardinal Borromeo, to whom the publication is dedicated).^? Faerno intended 
to publish it, but death hindered the fulfillment of this work. Vettori, who had 
studied Terence's plays a great deal, then resumed the material of Faerno, 
carried out further collations on the manuscripts (which Vettori himself had 
searched for, found, and owned) and finally published the work. 


16) Hipparchus of Bithynias Commentary on Aratus and Eudoxus' 
Phaenomena 
‘Inndpyov Bi&ovou t&v Apdrov xoi Eddétov Dawopevan eEnyyoewv BrAto 
y’. Tod adtod dotepicpol. AyiMéws Ltatiov Tpodeyopeva elc Tà Apdrtov 
Pawopeva. Apdtov Bios xal oyóMa TIA av TWAN elc TÒ adtod nonpa. 
Hipparchi Bithyni in Arati et Eudoxi Phaenomena Libri III. Eiusdem 
liber Asterismorum. Achillis Statii in Arati Phaenomena. Arati vita 
et fragmenta aliorum veterum in eius poema, Florentiae, in officina 
Iunctarum Bernardi filiorum, 1567. 


This edition is the fruit of a collation between the only manuscript present 
in Florence and a manuscript from the Vatican Library. We read in Salviati's 
biography of Vettori:44 


42 Aristotle. Poetics, 54 and ad loca. 
43 Cf. Epistle v1, 1 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 129—32). 
44 Baldi Il greco a Firenze, 51. 
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... per questo lesse con diligentia i Phenomenj d'Arato, et Hipparco, et 
questo lo fece stampare, dubitando che per esser ridotto a un solo exem- 
plare, che egli sapessi, che era nella libreria di S. Lorenzo non potessi 
andar male per qualche caso. [... for this reason he read diligently the 
Phaenomena of Aratus and Hipparchus, and the latter he had printed 
out of concern, that it had been reduced to a single exemplar that he 
knew was in the Laurentian library,4° so that it [i.e., its text] could not be 
destroyed for some cases]. 


17) Sallust's The Conspiracy of Catiline and Jugurthine War 
C. Sallustii Crispi Coniuratio Catilinae et Bellum Iugurthinum, E Biblio- 
theca Medicea, Florentiae, apud Iunctas, 1576. 


During the 16th century many editions of Sallust's works were published, but 
this edition is different from the others because the texts are the result of the 
collation of manuscripts from the Medicean Library (as we read in the title: 
E Bibliotheca Medicea). Vettori dedicated the edition to Girolamo Guicciardini, 
his pupil and, above all, a descendant of the great Guicciardini family.48 In the 
preface he explained some methodological issues and the importance of the 
indirect tradition for the constitutio textus.47 


18) Dionysius of Halicarnassus's [saeus and Dinarchus Lives 
Atovuctou AAtxapvaccews Taatog xal Aetvopyoc. Vitae Isaei et Dynarchi, 
magnorum Graeciae oratorum, a Dionysio Halicarnasseo scriptae quae 
nunc primum, studio ac diligentia P. Victorii, prodeunt ex vetustissima 
et optima Medicea bibliotheca, Lugduni, apud Io. Tornaesium typogra- 
phum regium, 1581. 


This is the editio princeps of lives of the rhetors Isaeus and Dynarchus, writ- 
ten by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Vettori wrote to Pietro Antonio Giacomini 
Tebalducci Malespini a letter (Dec. 1st 1580), which accompanied the printed 
text, serving as its preface:48 


45 Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 28.39 (9th cent. ex.); on this ms. see Baldi, 
Il greco a Firenze, 51, n. 63. 

46 Epistle vin, 6 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 184). 

47 Epistle vin, 7 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 184-85). 

48 Epistle 1x, 16 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 210). 
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Mitto igitur ad te primum vitas duas nobilium oratorum, quas scripsit 
Dionysius ille Halicarnasseus ... id est Isaei, qui Demosthenem erudivit, 
et Dynarchi ... 

Quam sint autem utiles vitae ipsorum scriptae a Dionysio ... poterat 
etiam antea intelligi ex iis quae fuerant iam editae, Lysiae et Isocratis ... 
Sed Demosthenis quoque et aliorum oratorum vitas litteris mandavit; 
quae vetustate amissae sunt. Ne igitur hae quoque perirent, quae in uno 
tantum vetusto exemplari apud nos leguntur, ... concedente optimo 
Principe ... excudi has volui. Dabis igitur operam, amice optime et mei 
amantissime, ut fideliter imprimantur. [Therefore, I am sending you, first 
of all, the lives of two noble orators, written by the famous Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus ... those of Iseus, the teacher of Demosthenes, and of 
Dynarchus. How useful are the lives of the orators written by Dionysius 
could have already been understood from those of Lysias and Isocrates, 
which had previously appeared in print. Dionysius also wrote the lives of 
Demosthenes and other orators that became lost over the centuries. So 
lest that these two lives be lost these too, since they are read today only in 
one ancient manuscript, ... with the permission of the excellent Prince ... 
I wanted them to be printed. Therefore, make sure, my very good and 
beloved friend, that they are faithfully printed]. 


19) Collections of Philological Notes 
1. Variarum Lectionum libri XXV, Florentiae, excudebat Laur. Torrentinus, 1553. 
Vettori in the Epistle 111, 5 wrote:*9 


Aliud autem et ipsum non parvarum vigiliarum opus in manibus habeo, 
quod cito, nisi per impressores steterit, pervulgabitur; confeci enim 
volumen simile Noctibus atticis in xxv libros distinctum, quibus varii 
loci veterum scriptorum declarantur et non pauci etiam emendantur. 
[Meanwhile I have in my hands another work, a fruit itself of no small 
effort; it will soon be published, if there are no problems with the printers; 
in fact I put together a work, similar to the Attic Nights by Aulus Gellius, 
divided into 25 books, in which various passages of ancient writers are 
clarified, and many also are amended]. 


The work contains conjectures, notes, and comments on various passages of 
Greek and Latin authors. This collection testifies to the impressive work of 


49 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 50. 
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Vettori as an editor and professor. As Vettori says, this publication recalls Aulus 
Gellius' Attic Nights, not in its content but in its structure. The work shows 
Vettori as an antiquarian, an historian, a grammar, a teller of anecdotes, and 
above all a philologist. The Variae lectiones are like the breviary of a philologist 
and literary critic. 


2. Variarum Lectionum XIII novi libri, Florentiae, excudebant filii Laur. 
Torrentini et Carolus Pettinarius ipsorum socius, 1568. 

This publication was born as a continuation of the volume published in 
1553 (books 1-xxv), the thirteen books are numbered progressively (xxv1- 
XXXVIII); some indexes accompany the volume, two of which are of particular 
importance: 

— Index II. Auctorum nomina quorum maculae purgantur 

— Index III. Continens restituta aut indicata loca in quibus scriptores ipsi lapsi 

sunt 

The collection published in 1553 was dedicated to cardinal Alessandro Farnese; 
that of 1568 to cardinal Ferdinando de' Medici. In the preface we can read 
yet another exaltation of Cosimo 1, linking him also to the building of the 
Laurentian Library and to the collection of its precious manuscripts, the most 
famous of which was that of the Pandects, of which we have spoken above.59 


9. Variarum lectionum libri XX XVIII, Florentiae, apud Iunctas, 1582 
This reprint brings together the two previous publications: 

— 1553, pp. 1-312 (revised text) 

— 1568, pp. 313-456. 

The work is accompanied by some indexes, most notably: 

— Index. Loci insigniores tam graecorum quam latinorum scriptorum, emendati, 
collati et explicati 

— Index eorum quae in his tractantur (of Latin and then Greek terms). 


As is well known, in the second half of the sixteenth century onwards, there 
was also a fervent interest in the translation of the classics into the vernacu- 
lar and passionate discussions on the Italian language. Vettori himself partic- 
ipated in this debate as well as we can read in the Prolusion v111 where he 
explains the formation / transformation of modern languages. He used the 


50 Epistle vii, 5 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 157-59). 

51  Anoverview in Riccardo Drusi, "Pier Vettori filologo e il volgare fiorentino", Varchi e altro 
Rinascimento. Studi offerti a Vanni Bramanti, edd. S. Lo Re — F. Tomasi (Roma: Vecchiarelli, 
2013), 327-350. 
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Italian language only in the Treatise on the Cultivation of Olive Trees,?? as we 


read in its preface,> with the intention: 


ut in manibus esset vilicorum et agricolarum, acveram rationem traderet 
nobilis huius arboris serendae ... [that it come into the hands of peas- 
ants and farmers, and to transmit a safe method for the cultivation of this 
noble plant ...]. 


This treatise is classified among the sources of the Italian language in the 


second and third edition of the Vocabolario de l'Accademia della Crusca 
(1623, 1691). 


2 


52 


53 
54 


Vettori as a Philologist 


The outstanding personality of this period in philology was Piero Vettori 
(Petrus Victorius, 1499-1585). Indeed, one is tempted to speak of a “sae- 
culum Victorianum” in classical scholarship.5^ Vettori produced not 
only an edition of the text of Aeschylus, but also a complete edition of 
Euripides. In Greek prose the first place is occupied by his commenta- 
ries on Aristotle. Indeed he played a part in the rediscovery of the Poetics 
(1560). Vettori's ceaseless activity as editor extended from pre-Hellenistic 
authors to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1581) Porphyry (1548), and 
Clement of Alexandria (1550). 

His merits as a Latin scholar, especially in his work on Cicero's Epistulae, 
Philosophica, and Rhetorica, were no less important. What he could not 
include in editions and commentaries he collected in twenty-five books 
of Variae lectiones (1553), which he enlarged in later edition (1569 and 
1582) to thirty-eight books ... 


Trattato di Piero Vettori delle lodi e della coltivazione degli ulivi (In Firenze: appresso i 
Giunti, 1569). Another work in Italian is Discorso sul passaggio d'Annibale in Toscana that 
Vettori gave as a public lecture before Duke Cosimo in 1559; but this text was published 
only two centuries later: Viaggio di Annibale per la Toscana descritto da Pier Vettori con due 
lettere al medesimo di Giuliano De Ricci su l'istesso argomento (In Napoli: presso G. Campo, 
1780). The preface is addressed: "AlII'Ill.mo ed Ecc.mo Signor Duca di Firenze e di Siena,” 15 
luglio 1559, at pages 1-4 of the first edition (1780). 

Epistle v11, 13 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum: 163-164, esp. 163). 

As did Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 2:135. 
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This incisive statement was written by German classical philologist, Rudolf 
Pfeiffer (1889-1979), in his History of Classical Scholarship.99 

Vettori dedicated himself constantly to philological research, as is clear 
from the list of his publications presented above. He was certain that philology 
is the direct way for reconstruction of history, the extraordinary values that 
these texts offer us. 

The critical methodology analyzes texts to provide a certain scientific 
robustness justifying their authenticity and integrity. This process is also valid 
for the historical, social, and political context. 

The philological method of Pier Vettori is based on three principles:56 
— autopsy (direct examination) of the manuscripts 
— full knowledge of the author's style 
— conjecture used only in extreme cases. 

Hence, he says:?? 


malo cum antiquis libris errare, quam nimio amore rerum mearum, arro- 
gantiaeque quodam genere, unum aut alterum locum emendare. [I pre- 
fer to err with the ancient manuscripts rather than to correct some text 
out of excessive love of my genius and arrogance]. 


In another passage Vettori reiterates a basic concept:58 


magnum enim esse arbitror integritatem veterum scriptorum custodire, 
eosque quantum fieri potest, puros incorruptosque posteris tradere. 
[In fact, I believe that it is crucial to protect the integrity of the ancient 
writers and to transmit them to the posterity, as far as possible, pure and 
untainted]. 


55 History of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 1850 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), 135-36. 

56 See also Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger. A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship, 
1. Textual Criticism and Exegesis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 52-70; Sebastiano 
Timpanaro, La genesi del metodo del Lachmann (Padova: Antenore, 1985°), 7. 

57 Epistle V11, 16 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 165-67, esp. 166), this is the preface to his edition: 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistolae ad Atticum, ad M. Brutum, ad Q. fratrem. E bibliotheca Petri 
Victorij, excusum in fine libri est vetustissimum S. C. Romae inventum; cuius, Latini primum 
facti, maxima pars interijt, in Graecum autem idem sermonem conversum, paene integrum 
servatum est (Florentiae: apud Iuntas, 1571). 

58 Epistle 111, 21 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 69-70); this is the Preface to his edition: 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistolae, vocatae familiares. Scholia [...] (Florentiae: L. Torrentinus 
excudebat, 1558). 
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And in the same preface he also says: 


Quae ratio emendandi quam lubrica fallaxque sit, exploratum iam est, 
cum magno optimorum scriptorum detrimento: non pauciora enim 
vulnera ipsis imposuerunt hi sinistri correctores, quam tempus ipsum et 
inscitia priscorum seculorum. [How slippery and fallacious is the pro- 
cess of emendation is proved by the severe damage suffered by the great 
ancient writers. These perverse critics have in fact inflicted upon the 
ancient authors not fewer injuries than those caused by time and igno- 
rance of past centuries]. 


In the preparation of a critical edition Vettori put all his energy into the elimi- 


nation of errors and to provide a text as close as possible to the original. Before 


correcting a text it is necessary to understand its meaning and decide if it is 


really corrupted. You should not imitate the many philologists who, unable 


to comprehend the transmitted text, apply to correct it and to 'rape' it with 


only the purpose showcasing their talent and language knowledge. Vettori says 
about it [Epistle 1, 1]:5° 


Quis enim nescit, quae fuerit multorum superioribus temporibus in cor- 
rigendis antiquis auctoribus licentia? Utque, dum labes quasdam delere 
vellent, saepius graviores maculas invexerint? Et aliorum etiam sinistrum 
deterrimumque consilium, qui, cum interpretum munere fungerentur, 
quaecumque non intellegerent, soliti sunt immutare et pervertere, ne ali- 
quid mescisse viderentur? [Who does not know how was big, in the past, 
the presumptuousness of many scholars in correcting the ancient texts? 
And in trying to correct some points, have more often produced more 
serious damage? Or the decision, terrible and devastating, of others who, 
translating texts, used to mutate and pervert what they not understand so 
that it did not appear that something had been mixed?]. 


The principles derived from the reading of these texts lead us to consider Vettori 


as a student of the ancients and a teacher of the moderns in the same category 


as Poliziano.9? From subscriptions of Vettori affixed, already at a young age, 


59 


60 


Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 1-3, esp. 1: this is the preface to his edition: M. T. Ciceronis 
Epistolarum libros continet [...] (Venetiis: in officina Lucae Antonii Iuntae, 1536). 

Cf. Anthony Grafton, "On the Scholarship of Politian and its Context", Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 40 (1977): 150-88; Fosca Mariani Zini, “Poliziano, allievo 
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on some printed books (now preserved at the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in 
München)?! it is particularly evident his following of the model of Poliziano. 
In these subscriptions, as Poliziano had done, Vettori says that he collated the 
printed text with an ancient manuscript taken from the Medicean Library, and 
he found variants and errors.8? His work was always accompanied by a deep 
humility and a natural desire to transfer to others (aliis tradere) the splendor 
of the ancient texts which have a pedagogical purpose and can stimulate the 
harmonious development of intellectual attitudes. 

Another transmission channel of his scholarship was the correspondence 
that he conducted with an impressive number of people: friends, students, 
acquaintances, and admirers in Italy as well as outside of Italy. To all those 
who, for some reason turned to him, he gave an answer which had, like a water- 
mark, a fragment of his great wealth of knowledge. It should be remembered, 
however, that a judgment, not just flattering, about Vettori was expressed by 
some French philologists (especially Joseph-Juste Scaliger, Henri Estienne, 
and others) who strongly supported the use of the conjecture in the critical 
editions of ancient texts. They were in antithetical position to that of the 
Florentine philologist who admitted the conjecture only in very rare cases,9? 
as has been said above. 

To fully understand Vettori's philological method it is necessary to read his 
letters, his editions, and his commentaries on various works and especially 
Variae lectiones. He was aware that a great way to transmit knowledge to others 
was to printing texts hitherto unpublished and preserved in precious manu- 
scripts as an asset reserved for the few. A printed text instead has the decided 
advantage of reaching people in all nations, in addition to being more easily 
readable. In the dedicatory letter of his Hipparch's edition to Duke Cosimo de' 
Medici, Vettori wrote:94 


degli antichi, maestro dei moderni”, Poliziano nel suo tempo. Atti del VI Convegno inter- 
nazionale (Chianciano-Montepulciano 18-21 luglio 1994), ed. Luisa Secchi Tarugi (Firenze: 
F. Cesati, 1996): 165-93. 

61 Cfr. Lucia Cesarini Martinelli, “Pier Vettori e gli umanisti tedeschi”, Firenze e la Toscana 
dei Medici nell'Europa del '5oo, 11. Musica e spettacolo. Scienze dell'uomo e della natura 
(Firenze: Olschki, 1983): 707-26, esp. 708-10. 

62 See Maurizio Campanelli, "Si in antiquis exemplaribus incideris ... : i manoscritti tra let- 
teratura filologica e gusto antiquario”, Segno e testo 6 (2008): 459-99 for a comprehensive 
overview on the use of ancient manuscripts in the philological works between fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. 

63 Cesarini Martinelli, Pier Vettori e gli umanisti tedeschi, 714-15. 

64 Epistle vi, 21 (Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 150-51); this is the preface to his edition of 
Hipparchus (1567), see above. 
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Cum scirem te valde amare humaniores litteras ... nam supellectilem 
illam egregiam antiquissimorum librorum, relictam tibi a maioribus 
tuis, diligenter servas, et semper aliquos studiose conquisitos, et magnis 
sumptibus paratos, ipsi addis; omitto eos, qui tibi a civibus ... dono 
passim dantur, qui multi sunt et lectissimi omnium. Cum inquam haec 
scirem, ac praeterea in animo te habere, optimos quosque ipsorum, qui 
adhuc pervulgati non sunt, curare excudendos, volui, ut debeo, huic 
studio tuo suffragari, et specimen aliquod iam num dare ... Quando 
igitur extabant illic duo praeclara Hipparchi Bithyni, summi astrologi, 
opera ... adhibita multa cura ac diligentia ipsa edidi, additus autem ipsi 
est Achilles Statius ... Perge igitur supplere bibliothecam tuam valde 
celebrem, ac copiosam, nec minorem diligentiam adhibe in cura ista 
tractanda, qua communicetur tam pulcher honestusque thesaurus 
cum omnibus nationibus; haec enim magis grata erit, et magis fructu- 
osa bibliotheca, quae nullis parietibus claudetur, ac brevi per omnes 
terras, non omnino incultas, disseminabitur, et ab omnibus casibus 
periculorum vacua semper erit ... Eos autem, qui sedulo hoc faciunt, 
sibi aditum ad immortalitatem aperire, et quasi humanam naturam 
exuere, exploratum est; nam praeterquam quod nulla alia re mortales 
magis similes Deo fieri possunt, quam beneficia hominibus dando. 
Qui disertos viros ... adiuvant in cursu honestorum studiorum facilius 
hoc consequuntur. [Since I knew that you love humanities very much 
from the fact that you diligently keep that precious heritage of ancient 
manuscripts, left to you by your ancestors, and always add others to 
it that have been hunted after with ingenuity and dearly purchased (I 
omit those manuscripts which from time to time are given to you by 
your fellow citizens, they are in abundance and are the most read of 
all); since, as I was saying, I knew all this and that you have in mind to 
see to printing of the best manuscripts not yet published, I wanted, as 
it is my duty, to meet this desire of yours and provide before now an 
example ... So when I have already published from your library, with 
considerable care and diligence, two famous works by the extraordi- 
nary astronomer ... Ipparchus of Bithynia, works, I added moreover 
Achilles Statius ... Please do then continue to add to your library, so 
famous and rich. Take care also of its management so that a treasure, so 
shining and incomparable, is shared with all nations. This library in fact 
will be much more pleasant and full of fruit if it is not closed by walls 
and can quickly spread through all the lands that are not completely 
uncultured. And thus its treasures will always be free from dangers in 
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all circumstances. Those who sedulously do this [i.e., to enrich libraries 
and to stimulate the printing of books] put themselves, it is well esta- 
blished on the road to immortality, almost sloughing off their human 
nature. Moreover nothing else makes mortals similar to God better 
than the giving of benefits. Those who then ... benefit scholars in the 
studies of the humanae litterae surely achieve this more easily]. 


These concepts are also reiterated in the Prolusion v (see below), in which 
Vettori sings the praises of books and of those who search for acquire and 
accumulate them for the common good. 


3 Vettori as Professor 


Vettori's didactic activity9? and his philological-editorial enterprise were 
constantly intertwined, each of them, in its own way, contributed to mak- 
ing the other shine in the best possible way. In the preparation of a critical 
edition he applied the maximum effort to eliminating errors and providing 
a text as close as possible to the original. In the same way his teaching was 
important for evoking in the soul of the students the greatest love for the 
truth, eradicating false beliefs and the rooting out vices. All this shows how 
Vettori passionately emphasizes and comments on the intense and visceral 
liaison between ethics and the humanities.86 His courses did not prepare 
the students only for literary and philological studies; he also provided them 
with the best tools for exercising their talent in work of any kind, even in that 
totally alien to the scholarship. 

The analysis of Vettori's Prolusions allows to understand and study his teach- 
ing style of Greek and Latin languages as well as his philological method. In some 
of his prefaces to editions or commentaries, he explained his method and the 
importance of classical studies for students. Some prefaces were later re-edited 
as letters in his collected Epistolae of 1586. They were there often addressed 
to scholars or sometimes to scholars specifically of Greek (see Epistles 1, 1997 


65 Cf. also Mouren, "Un professeur de grec’, 473-506. 
66 Cesarini Martinelli, Pier Vettori e gli umanisti tedeschi: 720-23. 
67 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 26-28. 
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and 20588 r1, 1,69 2,70 1671 and 19;72 III, 1973 and 21;74 Iv, 11; VII, 16776 VIII, 577 
and 77$). 
Paul Grendler comments on a related phenomenon:?? 


Few humanist university lectures survived, but sometimes we can read 
their content in other contexts. A course of lectures typically began 
with the introductory lecture or prolusion or praelectio, which offered 
a general description of the course with the theoretical and methodolo- 
gical principles to be followed. 


We can read Vettori's prolusions to the academic year. But these typically do 
not carry a date. So it is very difficult to determine the year they were com- 
posed and recited. A hypothetical reconstruction was proposed by Niccolai,®° 
but the lack of information and reliable data makes it impossible to determine 
in which years they were delivered. 

Vettori transcended the traditional structure of the Prolusions by going 
beyond the specific work and showing the importance of reading and study 
of ancient texts. Poliziano's prolusions on the other hand were composed 
like the medieval accessus delineating the author's life, the purpose of text, 
the utility, the authenticity and the summary of the work.?! Only in the 1490s 
did Poliziano go beyond the philology and erudition of his early prolusions 
that were modeled on the tradition of Calderini and Merula, although they 
were characterized by a large culture and an extraordinary knowledge of the 


68 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 28. 

69 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 31-32. 

70 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 32. 

71 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 41-42. 

72 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 43. 

73 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 66-68. 

74 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 69-70. 

75 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 81-90. 

76 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 165-67. 

77 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 176-83. 

78 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 184-85. 

79 Paul Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore — London: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2001), 241. 

8o Niccolai, Pier Vettori, 52-87. 

81 Fora general view cf. A. Bettinzoli, Daedaleum iter. Studi sulla poesia e la poetica di Angelo 
Poliziano (Firenze: Olschki, 1995), 102-151. 
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Greek texts. "For Poliziano a humanities professorship meant the opportunity 

to roam widely through ancient Latin and Greek poetry, rhetoric, history, phi- 

losophy and logic" as Grendler?? said. But Vettori took a step forward. He went 

beyond the particular text of the class to illustrate the benefits of the study 

of the texts themselves. He probably published some of these lectures (as did 

other professors) as introductions to editions of the classical text. We have only 

nine prolusions?? of Vettori's where the classical texts involved were not always 

clearly indicated: 

I. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations + Sophocles, Oedipus coloneus 

I. Aristotle, Rhetoric (books 1-11) + Virgil, Georgics (books 1-11) 

HI. Aristotle, Rhetoric (books 111-1v) + Virgil, Georgics (books III-IV) 

IV. Demetrius of Phaleron, On style + Horace, Odes 

V. The importance of classical studies for students; Vettori's happiness that 
the texts have a large diffusion (manuscripts and printed) 

VI. The utility of the Studia humanitatis; Greek and Latin provide a critical 
method 

VII. The study of the humanities gives pleasure; a good teacher feels this 
pleasure and he bequeaths it to his students 

vill. Translation from Greek into Latin impoverishes the text 

IX. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. 

Each academic year Vettori analysed usually two texts: one in Greek and one 

in Latin on the grounds that we can understand the deep value of classics only 

with a comparison between double languages and double cultures. Vettori 

took care to provide a good text for his students. He prepared for them a secure 

edition that they could read and study. 

The nine survived orations can be divided into two groups: 

1 Presentation of the specific texts (no. I-IV, IX in the list above) 

2. Importance and utility of humanities (v—-v111). 

In particular the lectures of the first group (specifically 1-1v) are structured 

into a prologue, a section about the first text, and then a brief section about 

the second text. 


First oration: 

— prologue: Vettori shows the utility and nobility of classical studies; in fact 
the eloquence, knowledge, and the elegance of the language improve the 
mind and free it from the vices. This is in essence an intellectual education. 


82 Grendler, The Universities: 238-39. 

83 They are published in Petri Victorii Epistolarum after the tenth book of Epistles with the 
pagination 1-34: I (1-5), I1 (5-9), III (9-12), IV (13-15), v (16-18), vI (19-22), VII (23-27), 
VIII (27-30), IX (31-34). 
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Latin example: Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. Vettori explains Cicero's life 
and, among the many works of author, he chooses this work where Cicero 
speaks about despising death, enduring pain, the alleviation of distress, the 
remaining disorders of the soul, and finally that virtue itself is sufficient for 
leading a happy life. 

Greek example: Sophocles' Oedipus Coloneus. Vettori combines the philo- 
sophical text with tragedy because this text shows that the struggle between 
an individual and the truth destroys the ‘ego’; it gives birth to an indestructi- 
ble spirit. Oedipus' personality is an extraordinary mixture of detachment 
from life with tenacious and deep anger. 


Second and third orations: 


prologue: study of ancient languages is useful for improving style and for the 
study of rhetoric even in writing in the vernacular. 

Greek example: Aristotle's Rhetoric (two books each year). This is an impor- 
tant and difficult text that should be examined with care and attention. The 
interest of Vettori in the Aristotle's Rhetoric lasted many years. The result of 
these studies was the commentary that Vettori published in 1548 (as we have 
seen above). 

Latin example: Virgil's Georgics (two books each year). This work is not a 
handbook of instruction for those who wish to be farmers. Rather it is a 
picture of the farmer's life as the ideal life; it is frugal and austere, prone to 
set backs and not free from suffering and lived in harmony with nature and 
the divine scheme of things. 


Vettori gave special attention to the content of the selected works to stimulate 


the audience; he also expressed deep sorrow to the Aristotelian texts so much 


disfigured by errors. His primary purpose was for students to acquire the art of 


rhetoric because, for Vettori, it has a pedagogical value. 


Fourth oration: 


prologue: rhetorical writings of major authors are most useful for the 
improvement of style and the appreciation of language, more than is the 
direct reading of poets and orators. The main interest is the study of rhetoric 
for the training of students. 

Latin example: Horace's Odes. The Odes cover a large variety of subjects, pri- 
vate and public. Many of them show Horace's keen sense of the situation 
and his perspicuous observation of the human comedy. 

Greek example: Demetrius's On Style. The study of this text is important for 
acquiring a method for understanding the works of classical and modern 
literature. The interest by Vettori in the Demetrius's work lasted a long 
time and led to the publication of a commentary in 1562 (as we have seen 
above). 
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Ninth oration: 

This is the last oration in chronological order, written and recited in old age. 
Vettori had chosen Aristotle's Ethics, a text written by philosopher for his son's 
education, because this text is very useful for nourishing and cultivating the 
minds of students. This work, as is known, had attracted much interest from 
earlier humanists, and quite famous was John Argyropoulos' commentary, 
which was quoted by Vettori himself. Vettori made an acute and long study 
of the Ethics which led to the publication of his Commentary on Ethics (1584). 
He could also produce a philologically reliable text, but he knew that there are 
always some passages to improve, as he says [Epistle 11, 16]:84 “Si quae autem 
restant maculae, dum accurate singulas sententias perpendimus eas delere 
conabimur" [However if mistakes remain, once we fully understand the indi- 
vidual concepts, we shall try to correct them]. The errors could stimulate the 
students' critical thinking to understand and correct the text. 


Second group 
In these orations Vettori does not examine the specific texts, but he offers a 
more general discussion on ancient languages and cultures. 


Fifth oration: 

Vettori explains to the students the meaning of their studies and their useful- 
ness: the classics foster the development of the minds to make them effective 
and acute. Exercising the mind on the ancient texts promotes the intellectual 
capacity to deal with all situations. The importance of classical studies is also 
confirmed by their diffusion among the various nations. Then he praises those 
who have carried the books even into distant lands and then accumulated and 
made them usable by all (he turns in particular to the Grand Duke). These 
men have saved Greek culture from destruction, delivering the manuscripts to 
Italian cities, from which Greek has radiated throughout Europe (see above at 
the quotation of Vettori Epistle V1, 21). 


Sixth oration: 

Vettori noted that the humanities affect society, in particular Latin (the 
ancient language of Italy) because it is an element that unified European 
culture, and Greek because this culture produced numerous texts in various 
fields. The study of this language and its works provides the knowledge of the 
sciences' historical development. The humanities shape the minds of children 
in humanitas and are very well-suited to freemen and nobles. The celestial 


84 Petri Victorii Epistolarum, 41-42, esp. 42; this is the preface of his edition: Eevog@vtog &ro- 
LvyLovevpatwv pov, SedtEpov, tpitov (Florentiae: apud Iuntas, 1551). 
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constellations form customs not the principles of life and discipline. The study 
of Greek and Latin is useful for forming the conscience and also because it 
produces civil fruits. Between the two languages Vettori distinguishes the supe- 
riority of Greek not only for its elegance as a language but also for the wide 
variety of fields addressed by the Greek writers. The study of Greek and Latin 
together stimulates critical thinking. 


Seventh oration: 

Vettori stresses the importance of reading authors in their original language 
because this is the only way one can appreciate the text's splendor. Translations 
instead of satisfying the desire to know the beauty of Greek, increase the desire 
for the original. The era of the translations, started by the humanists, had 
ended. Vettori uses the Latin to explain the Greek, but he also highlights the 
characteristics of each: the genius of the Greeks and the studied imitation of 
the Latins. 


Eighth oration: 

Translations from Greek into Latin do not allow you to fully appreciate the 
original text because one loses the language's beauty and idioms since these 
can only be fully understood in the original. Vettori himself did some trans- 
lations, but he was always faithful to the text and with the only purpose of 
facilitating the commentary. 


4 Vettori's Heritage 


The analysis of teaching in the sixteenth century is important because after the 
death of Pier Vettori, there was a decline of the university not only in Florence 
but also in other cities. We can read the words of Grendler: 


Professors did less lecturing in the university and more private teaching 
outside. Alternate paths to degrees undermined the university's impor- 
tance to society. Fewer students came. Those who did spent little time 
in classrooms and more in rowdy behaviour. Universities seemed unable 
to solve the problems. Most important, communal councils and princes, 
who had created the conditions for the greatness of Renaissance uni- 
versities and had met earlier threats with imagination and determina- 
tion, now failed to respond and sometimes made matters worse. An era 
ended!85 


85 Grendler, The Universities, 475. 
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Through teaching many students in universities, through the circulation of 
printed books, humanism had deeply changed the cultural face of Europe, but 
after the great generations of Valla and Poliziano and after the next generation 
of Vettori, Italian humanism had gone into a twilight zone.86 


Alone among his contemporaries, it seems, he saw the tasks confront- 
ing textual scholarship with anything approaching clarity; and alone he 
acted on his insight by marking haste slowly. 


These are the words with which the philologist Edward John Kenney®’ syn- 
thetized the significance of the figure of Vettori. In the manuscript biography, 
written by Vettori's nephew Francesco, we can read:88 


pensó, stando pur sempre fisso negli studi, di poter giovare alla patria 
et anche all'altre nationi, aiutando le buone lettere. [Vettori thought, 
remaining always focused on his studies, that he could benefit his country 
and other nations, contributing to the development of the humanities]. 


In these words we see encapsulated the immense nature of Pier Vettori, who 
wrote, in a letter (6 April 1565) to his friend Johann Chessel? that the real 
philosophy of teaching is to stimulate young people to a more perfect life not 
so much to promote their proper genius, but rather to revive existence with 
virtue. 

Vettori's university became a pole of attraction for students, not only from 
the Grand Duchy, but also from the rest of the Italian peninsula and Europe. 
Italian students possessed a profound delicacy of taste and great aesthetic 


86 Forthe17th-19th centuries see also Baldi, Il greco a Firenze, 1-14. 

87 | Edward John Kenney, “The Character of Humanist Philology’, Classical Influences on 
European Culture. A.D. 500-1500, ed. R. R. Bolgar (Cambridge: University Press, 1971): 19- 
28, esp. 125. 

88 Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Magl. 1x.64, p. 19; published in Baldi, Il greco a 
Firenze, 57. 

89  Celeberrimi viri Ioannis Caselii ad principes, nobiles, viros celebres, propinquos, cives ac 
familiares epistolae a clarissimo viro Iusto a Dransfeld antehac editae & in XVI libros dis- 
tributae, quibus praeter multa alia, auctoris inprimis vitam illustrantia, accessit Hermanni 
Conrigii de scriptis Caselianis epistola. Nova de Caselii editis ac ineditis epistolis praefatio 
(Hanoverae: apud Nicolaum Foerster, 1718): 193-94. On the friendship between Vettori 
and Caselius see also: Salvatore Lo Re, "Piero Vettori e la «natione todesca» a Siena. 
Irenismo e Inquisizione al tempo di Francesco de' Medici", Bollettino della società di Studi 
valdesi 123 (2006): 51-92. 
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sense; foreign students (especially Germans) did not have such sensitivity, 
but they understood the importance of the classics for education and moral 
virtues. 
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CHAPTER 10 
Print and Trust in Renaissance Italy 


Brian Richardson 


Italians in the Renaissance were particularly anxious about the value of 
trusting and of being trustworthy. Trustworthiness was certainly admired as 
a personal virtue; to take just one example, among the most successful late 
sixteenth-century works of literature was the pastoral tragicomedy by Battista 
Guarini, Il pastor fido, in which the plot turns on the willingness of the faithful 
shepherd, Mirtillo, to sacrifice himself for love. However, doubts were often 
expressed about the dangers of placing too much trust in others and about 
the merits of trustworthiness. Edward Muir notes “a pervasive mistrustfulness" 
in Renaissance Italian society, in tension with the collective trust on which 
communities depended. In respect of trust between individuals, Dale Kent 
has written of "the real tensions and conflicts that pervaded [Renaissance 
Florentine] society,’ pointing out that "Visions of betrayal were always 
before Florentine eyes,” whether in the city's political life or in depictions of 
the testing of Saint Peter or of Christ's betrayal by Judas on the altars or 
the walls of churches.” The authorial voice in the final version of Ludovico 
Ariosto's Orlando furioso warns women against ever placing trust ( fede) in 
the words of lovers (1532 edition, x. 5). Later in the poem, the character of 
Saint John the Evangelist argues that poets have the ability to create false but 
enduring reputations, presenting imperfect individuals as heroic or the virtu- 
ous as corrupt (XXXV. 24-28). One of the speakers in Baldassarre Castiglione's 
Libro del cortegiano encourages the courtier to use some deception in order 
to create a good reputation for himself in the eyes of the prince and of other 
courtiers (II. 28-41). There was uncertainty about the extent to which prom- 
ises and vows should be observed in political and personal relationships. In his 
trenchant study of Niccoló Machiavelli, Bob Black contrasts the Florentine's 
thinking on conventional virtues with that of earlier writers, and keeping faith 
is a case in point. Cicero had pronounced in his De officiis: Fundamentum 
autem est iustitiae fides, id est dictorum conventorumque constantia et 


1 Edward Muir "In Some Neighbours We Trust: On the Exclusion of Women from the Public in 
Renaissance Italy, in Florence and Beyond: Culture, Society and Politics in Renaissance Italy. 
Essays in Honour of John M. Najemy, ed. David S. Peterson and Daniel E. Bornstein (Toronto: 
Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 2008), 271-89 (274—77). 

2 Dale V. Kent, Friendship, Love, and Trust in Renaissance Florence (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2009), 157-58. 
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veritas" (“The foundation of justice, moreover, is good faith— that is, truth and 
fidelity to promises and agreements")? Humanists such as Francesco Patrizi 
and Giovanni Pontano had expressed similarly idealistic views, but in respect 
of such opinions, Black writes, *Machiavelli's notorious critique was blatantly 
cynical." In Chapter 18 of Il principe, Machiavelli states that, while it is praise- 
worthy for princes to keep their word, "si vede per esperienza ne' nostri tempi 
quelli principi avere fatto gran cose, che della fede hanno tenuto poco conto 
e che hanno saputo con l'astuzia aggirare e' cervelli delli uomini: e alla fine 
hanno superato quelli che si sono fondati in su la lealtà” (“one sees from expe- 
rience in our times that the princes who have accomplished great deeds are 
those who have taken little account of faith and have known with cunning how 
to outwit men's minds; and in the end they have achieved more than those 
who have based their actions on loyalty").5 Princes, Machiavelli argues, should 
therefore be free to break the bonds of trust when this benefits the state, while 
still keeping up a semblance of good faith. 

A context in which one encounters a high level of anxiety about trusting 
and about appearing trustworthy was that of the printed word.9 In the exten- 
sive debates about whether the effects of the introduction of this technique of 
reproduction were beneficial or harmful, some writers expressed the reserva- 
tion that printed texts tended to be inherently inaccurate. As early as 1470, the 
humanist Niccoló Perotti wrote in a letter to Francesco Guarneri that, while 
the invention newly introduced to Italy was *magnum quoddam ac vere divi- 
num beneficium" (“a great and truly divine benefit"), the editors who prepared 
classical texts for printers perverted and corrupted them. Perotti called instead 
for improved standards of editing and for the creation of a system to check 
that editors in Rome were working diligently.’ Similar accusations about tex- 
tual unreliability continued to be made in the course of the sixteenth century.® 


3 Cicero, De officiis, ed. and trans. Walter Miller (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1918), 1. 7. 23, pp. 24-25. 

4 Robert Black, Machiavelli (London: Routledge, 2013), 106. 

5 Niccolò Machiavelli, Il principe, ed. Giorgio Inglese (Turin: Einaudi, 1995), 115. 

6 Iam grateful to Andrea Rizzi for the opportunity to discuss this topic at the University of 
Melbourne in March 2018. 

7 The letter was occasioned by Giovanni Andrea Bussi's edition of Pliny's Natural History, 
printed by Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz in Rome, 1470. See Giovanni Andrea 
Bussi, Prefazioni alle edizioni di Sweynheym e Pannartz prototipografi romani, ed. Massimo 
Miglio (Milan: Il Polifilo, 1978), xliii-xliv, and John Monfasani, "The First Call for Press 
Censorship: Niccoló Perotti, Giovanni Andrea Bussi, Antonio Moreto, and the Editing of 
Pliny's ‘Natural History" Renaissance Quarterly 41 (1988): 1-31 (25). 

8 For examples, see Brian Richardson, "The Debates on Printing in Renaissance Italy” La 
Bibliofilia 100 (1998): 135-55 (148-51). 
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This distrust tended to derive from two of the underlying ways in which 
print culture was seen to differ from the manuscript culture that preceded it 
and now coexisted with it. One was the sense that some of those employed 
in the new way of making books were on the whole less well-educated than 
scribes. No doubt the main targets of such accusations were those with a man- 
ual involvement in the printing process, compositors and pressmen, but critics 
may also have been thinking of proof-readers and even of those employed by 
publishers to prepare texts for the press. Perotti's letter, for instance, blamed 
editors more than others for the *mendacia" (“falsehoods”) found in printed 
books: "Huius autem rei causa est non tam inscitia eorum qui imprimunt quam 
negligentia, ne quid gravius dicam, quorundam qui se correctores ac magistros 
veterum librorum constituunt" ("The cause of this situation is not so much 
the ignorance of printers as the carelessness, to say no more, of those who 
set themselves up as correctors and masters of old books")? Nicolò Liburnio 
thought that more financial resources should be devoted to textual correction, 
even if books were to cost more as a result, because, as he continued apropos 
of the vernacular, “istimo essere non picciola difficultà le cose volgari voler con 
debiti modi stampare, massimamente capitando alle ruvide mani di coloro 
che non sanno la natura delle lettre, non la qualità delle syllabe, non la ragione 
dell'orthographia, nè in fine de gli accenti la vera forma" (“I consider it no easy 
matter to print vernacular works properly, especially when they fall into the 
coarse hands of men who do not understand the nature of letters, the quality 
of syllables, the rationale of spelling, or even the true form of accents”).!° 

Liburnio's mention of costs hints at a second and more serious criticism 
of print culture: that sometimes insufficient care was devoted to the accu- 
racy of texts in an attempt to save time and money. The composition of type 
and the correction of proofs took up precious man-hours. Metal types were 
costly, which meant that they were in short supply and might have to be reused 
quickly before proofs could be scrutinized properly. Paper, too, was expensive, 
and therefore printed sheets containing errors were less likely to be discarded 
and replaced after stop-press corrections had been made. As a note headed 
"Lo Stampatore a i Lettori" ("The printer to readers") explains in a 1556 edition 
of Ariosto's Orlando furioso, if certain errors are found in some copies but not 
in others, “è perché essi errori non sono scorsi in tutti i libri che si son tirati, 
ma solamente in alcuni pochi de' primi, che poi, mentre si tiravano, si sono 
venuti correggendo et acconciando ne gli altri" (“it is because these errors are 
not found in all the books that have been printed, but only in the first few, 
because then, as the books were being printed, the errors came to be corrected 


9 Monfasani, "The First Call for Press Censorship,” 25. 
10 Nicolò Liburnio, Le tre fontane (Venice: Gregorio de Gregori, 1526), fols D2"-D3'. 
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and put right in the others”)! Numerous accusations about the problem 
of haste can be found even within printed books themselves. It is linked to 
profit-making in an edition of the Formulario di lettere et di orationi volgari 
attributed to Cristoforo Landino, printed in Florence by Antonio Miscomini 
in 1492. The volume includes, at the very end, a short letter whose anonymous 
author appears to be the editor working for Miscomini. Addressing Sandro 
di Francesco Varrocchi, who dabbled in publishing and had recently sent the 
work to be printed by this press, he states that he has corrected the text in so far 
as the strength of his “piccholo ingegno” allowed and “quanto el breve tempo 
dal veloce impressore cupido del guadagno concesso poteva patire” (“limited 
ability" ... “as far as was possible in the short time allowed by the hurrying and 
avaricious printer") (fol. f4").!2 Giuseppe Betussi complained that his printers 
in Venice had not awaited his return from an absence so that he could cor- 
rect proofs of his translation of Boccaccio's Genealogia deorum gentilium in 
1547. In a letter to Count Giovan Giacomo Leonardi, included in the edition, 
he laments: 


duolmi bene, che [l'opera] si lasci vedere cosi scorretta et guasta dalli 
stampatori, con molti versi et parole in molti luoghi invece del suo loco 
poste nell'altro. Ma se il favoloso Argo a quelli facesse la guardia, non 
potrebbe vedere gli errori ch'essi fanno, non che per la maggiore parte 
non ne essendo stato da nessuno cura tenuto, né da nessuno corretta, 
perché io per lo più mentre si è stampata m'ha ritrovato altrove.!? 


(I am very sorry that the work is appearing so incorrect and spoiled by 
the printers, with many lines and words misplaced in many instances. 


11 Annotationi et avvertimenti di Girolamo Ruscelli, sopra i luoghi difficili et importanti del 
Furioso, appended to Orlando furioso di m. Lodovico Ariosto, tutto ricorretto et di nuove 
figure adornato (Venice: Vincenzo Valgrisi, 1556), fol. 14". On the practice of stop-press 
corrections, see Conor Fahy, Saggi di bibliografia testuale (Padua: Antenore, 1988), 155-68, 
and Paolo Trovato, Con ogni diligenza corretto: la stampa e le revisioni editoriali dei testi 
letterari italiani (1470-1570) (Bologna: il Mulino, 1991), 90-93. 

12 Brian Richardson, “The First Edition of Jacopone's Laude (Florence, 1490) and the 
Development of Vernacular Philology,’ Italian Studies 47 (1992): 26-40 (28-29). 

13 Geneologiadegli dèi: i quindeci libri di m. Giovanni Boccaccio |...] tradotti et adornati per 
messer Giuseppe Betussi da Bassano (Venice: Comin da Trino for Andrea Arrivabene, 
1547), fol. NN4**. On Betussi's version, see Susanna Gambino Longo, “La fortuna delle 
Genealogiae deorum gentilium nel '5oo italiano: da Marsilio Ficino a Giorgio Vasari, 
Cahiers d'études italiennes 8 (2008):115-30 (120), and Simon A. Gilson, “Vernacularizing the 
Latin Boccaccio in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Italy,” in A Boccaccian Renaissance: 
Essays on the Early Modern Impact of Giovanni Boccaccio and his Works, ed. Martin Eisner 
and David Lummus (Notre Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 2019), 151-81 (164—72). 
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But even if the legendary Argus watched over them, he would be unable 
to see the mistakes they make, also because for the most part nobody 
looked after [the work] or corrected it, since I was mostly elsewhere 
while it was printed.) 


In a letter appended at the last moment to another edition, Lodovico Dolce 
recounts to Anton Giacomo Corso the combination of difficult circumstances 
in which his translation of La vita del gran philosopho Apollonio Tianeo, com- 
posta da Philostrato scrittor greco was hurried through the printing house of 
Gabriele Giolito in Venice in 1549—50: 


oltre che gli impressori cominciarono a darlo alle stampe prima che io 
havessi posto fine al primo libro, onde ne fu bisogno di compartire il lav- 
oro di per di, in modo che loro pienamente servisse, da che ne nacque 
ch'io non poteva rivederne carta, si avenne ancho che, per non lasciare il 
volume imperfetto, fui sforzato a seguitarlo nel tempo che, come sapete, 
io mi sentiva aggravato da moltissima febbre. A questo s'aggiungono 
diversi errori avenuti nello imprimere, come agevolmente potrà cono- 
scere chiunque non si sdegnerà di leggerlo. (fol. GG8Y) 


(the printers began to give it to the press before I had finished the first 
book, and thus the job had to be divided day by day to give them a full 
workload, and as a result I could not correct a single leaf; moreover, it 
came about that, to avoid leaving the volume imperfect, I was obliged 
to follow its progress at a time when, as you know, I was suffering from a 
high fever. On top of this, various errors occurred during printing, as can 
be easily seen by anyone who does not mind reading it.) 


A list of "Errori fatti nello imprimere" ("Printing errors") follows, many of them 
second thoughts on the part of Dolce rather than printer's mistakes. Salvatore 
Bongi pointed out that, on this occasion, excessive urgency was driven by com- 
mercial rivalry: Giolito would have been aware that two other translations of 
the life of Apollonius were being printed at the same time, respectively by 
Comin da Trino in Venice and Lorenzo Torrentino in Florence.!* Comments 
such as these, made within editions and typeset by the very printers whose 


14 Salvatore Bongi, Annali di Gabriel Giolito de' Ferrari da Trino di Monferrato stampatore 
in Venezia, 2 vols (Rome: Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, 1890-95), 1: 252-53. For 
further examples of haste, see Trovato, Con ogni diligenza corretto, 41-43, and Brian 
Richardson, Print Culture in Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular Text, 1470- 
1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 24-26. 
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sloppy methods were being deplored, laid bare resentments and lack of coor- 
dination within printing houses. 

Erasmus summed up these two aspects of print culture that, for some, 
undermined its trustworthiness—the perceived ignorance of some of those 
involved and publishers' cutting of corners in a desire to maximize gain—when 
he wrote in one of his Adages, “Festina lente” (“Hasten slowly” Adagiorum 
chiliades, 11. 1. 1), in the edition published by Froben in Basel in 1526, about the 
printers who were working currently in Venice, the main centre of their trade 
in Italy. Erasmus's “querela” (“complaint”) was “de typographis quibusdam pes- 
sime de re literaria merentibus" ("against certain printers, who do a great dis- 
service to the cause of literature"). They were evidently hastening without due 
caution. Venice had become more distinguished through the work of the press 
of Aldo Manuzio, he writes, but there had been a steep decline in its standards 
of correctness since Aldo's death in 1515: 


eius nominis lenocinio sordidi quidam typographi sic abutuntur, vt vix ab 
vlla ciuitate nobis veniant auctores impudentius, deprauati, nec ii sane 
quilibet, sed omnium primi, velut Aristoteles, M. Tullius et Quintilianus, 
ne quid querar de sacris voluminibus. Curatum est legibus, ne quis con- 
suat calceum, ne quis faciat scrinium, nisi fuerit ab eius opificii sodalitio 
comprobatus; et tantos autores, quorum monumentis etiam religio debe- 
tur, emittunt in vulgus adeo literarum ignari, vt ne legere quidem possint, 
adeo ignaui, vt nec relegere libeat, quod excuditur, adeo sordidi, vt citius 
patiantur sex milibus mendarum oppleri bonum librum quam paucis 
aureolis velint conducere, qui praesit castigationi. Nec vlli magnificen- 
tius pollicentur in titulis, quam qui impudentissime deprauant omnia.!5 


(the attraction of the name of Venice is so misused by certain sordid 
printers, that scarcely any city sends us more shamelessly corrupt edi- 
tions of the standard authors, and those no ordinary names but the very 
first, Aristotle for instance and Cicero and Quintilian, to say nothing of 
religious books. It is provided by law that no man should sew a shoe 
together or make a cupboard, unless he has been approved by his trade 
guild; yet these eminent authors, to whose works we owe religion itself, 
are published to the world by men so ill-educated that they cannot so 
much as read, so idle that they are not prepared to read over what they 
print, and so mercenary that they would rather see a good book filled 
with thousands of mistakes than spend a few paltry gold pieces on hiring 


15 Opera omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, 2.3: Adagiorum Chilias II, Centuriae I-V, ed. 
M. Szymanski (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 2005), 18. 
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someone to supervise the proof-correcting. And none make such grand 
promises on the title-page as those who are most shameless in corrupting 
everything.)!6 


Here "sordidi" could well have the connotation of “niggardly, referring to the 
commercial motivation that led printers to sacrifice accuracy. 

In contrast, the diffusion of texts in handwritten copies in Renaissance 
Italy put much less strain on readers' trust. Although the process sometimes 
involved commercial transactions with booksellers, it was much more likely 
to depend on private interpersonal relationships: on lending or gift-giving 
within informal networks or within groups or institutions such as courts or 
academies. The working of scribal culture thus drew above all on social cap- 
ital, defined by Robert Putnam as “connections among individuals— social 
networks and the norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness that arise from 
them.""7 The touchstone of social capital, Putnam writes, “is the principle of 
generalized reciprocity,” although the return of a favour might be “long-term 
and conjectural."? Putnam is writing here about modern civic society, and yet 
we can see analogies with the way in which the transmission of texts in manu- 
script relied strongly on assumptions of trustworthiness within what Harold 
Love, in his foundational study of scribal publication in seventeenth-century 
England, called “communities of the like-minded."? This trust might be what 
Putnam and other social scientists have called “thick,” embedded in strong per- 
sonal relations, or “thin,” relating to “the generalized other” but also “rest[ing] 
implicitly on some background of shared social networks and expectations of 
reciprocity.’2° The giving of a handwritten text to another person suggested 
faith in the possibility of voluntary reciprocation: there was an unspoken hope 
that in return the provider might sooner or later receive another text, or some 
other favour, or at least gratitude. Trust would also be essential on the occa- 
sions when sharing a text was confidential and the person who provided it did 
not wish it to go further, perhaps because it was a draft version, or private in 
nature, or controversial in its contents. 

When texts were prepared and transmitted in manuscripts, all scholars were 
well aware of the risks of scribal error, unintentional or deliberate, and of the 


16 Erasmus, Adages II i1 to II vi 100, trans. R. A. B. Mynors, Collected Works of Erasmus, 33, 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1991), 11. 

17 Robert Putnam, Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of American Community (London: 
Simon & Schuster, 2000), 136. 

18 Putnam, Bowling Alone, 134-35. 

19 Harold Love, The Culture and Commerce of Texts: Scribal Publication in Seventeenth-Century 
England, foreword David D. Hall (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1998), 33. 

20 Putnam, Bowling Alone, 136. 
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value of faithful copying. Silvia Rizzo has noted the use of fidelis and fidus by 
fifteenth-century humanists to describe the reliability of a text or of a scribe; 
Coluccio Salutati, for example, wrote in a letter of a “codex fideliter scriptus" 
(“manuscript transcribed faithfully").?! But scribes did not normally feel it nec- 
essary to assert the trustworthiness of their text at the start or end of their 
manuscripts. In colophons, they typically declare the completion of their task 
with neutral phrases, free from adverbs or other qualifications, such as “scrip- 
tum per me,” “hoc opus scripsit fr. Alexander” “Alexander Verazzanus tran- 


nu 


scripsit, "expletum per me." Just after the passage by Erasmus cited above 
comes a lament about a decline in standards of accuracy among scribes, but 


Erasmus feels that they do less harm than printers: 


Olim et in describendis libris adhibebatur religio non minor, quam nunc 
adhibetur in notariis publicis ac iuratis, certe maior debebatur; nec ali- 
unde tam prodigiosa librorum confusio profecta est, quam quod obscuris 
quibuslibet et monachis imperitis, mox etiam mulierculis citra delectum 
rei tam sacrae tractatio committebatur. At quantulum est mali, quod 
adfert scriba negligens aut indoctus, si conferas typographum??3 


(In the old days the copying of books by hand was subject to standards 
no less high than are now demanded of notaries public and sworn attor- 
neys, and they ought certainly to have been higher; nor has there been 
any more portentous source of textual confusion than the entrusting of 
so sacred a responsibility haphazard to obscure nobodies and ignorant 
monks and lately even women. Yet how little is the damage done by a 
careless or ignorant scribe, if you compare him with a printer!)?+ 


When texts were transmitted in print, on the other hand, there was a greater 
need to warrant trust, in order to counteract the concerns described by Perotti, 
Erasmus, and others. To this end, publishers devised new strategies, and these 
were among the features that characterized print culture. One important, 
although indirect, means of suggesting that a text was reliable was to give 
prominence to the reputation and prestige of its publisher. This person was 
usually identified, either on the title page or in the colophon at the end of a 
book, partly so that potential readers could associate the volume with others 


21 Silvia Rizzo, Il lessico filologico degli umanisti (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
1973), 216. 

22 Examples cited from Colophons de manuscrits occidentaux des origines au XVI* siècle, 
6 vols (Fribourg: Éditions universitaires, 1965-82), 1: 2, 54, 57, 74. 

23 Adagia (Opera, 2.3), 19. 

24 Adages, trans. Mynors, 11. 
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from the same firm. The name could be accompanied, or even replaced, by the 
printer's device, which often expressed lofty aspirations. The most renowned 
was the anchor and dolphin device used by Aldo Manuzio and his successors, 
representing the adage "Festina lente" and the judicious balance between 
effective progress and care over detail.2° Other examples from Venice are the 
emblem of Gabriele Giolito, a phoenix spreading its wings with the mottoes 
"Semper eadem" ("Always the same") and the hendecasyllable “De la mia morte 
eterna vita i’ vivo" (“Out of my death I ive eternal life") or its Latin equivalent 
“Vivo morte refecta mea,”26 and that of Michele Tramezzino the Elder, a seated 
sibyl accompanied by mottoes that similarly allude to the enduring power of 
printing, “Qual più fermo è il mio foglio è il mio presagio” (“As my leaf is more 
enduring, so is my presage”) or “Ne turbata volent rapidis oracula ventis | nunc 
folio vates commodiore sonat” (“Now the prophet speaks on more fitting leaves 
[of paper], lest the oracles should fly away, disturbed by the swift winds,’ an 
allusion to Virgil's Aeneid, VI. 75).7 

Another procedure that invited the confidence and fidelity of readers was 
to associate an edition, implicitly or explicitly, with other editions that formed 
a prestigious set. In 1501, Aldo Manuzio started to print a series of classical and 
modern literary texts in a combination of italic types (for Latin and Italian), 
octavo format, and a page size that was taller and narrower than usual. This 
presentation of texts was based on fashionable manuscripts, and it very soon 
became fashionable in print, attracting the interest of prominent figures such 
as Isabella d'Este.?? The Aldine octavo was swiftly imitated by other printers, 
and it was even used for texts that were far from canonical, as in the Libro del 
peregrino by Iacopo Caviceo of Parma that was printed in Venice by Giorgio 
Rusconi at the instance of Nicoló Zoppino and Vincenzo di Paolo in 1520, 
or in the edition of the Opere of a contemporary Florentine poet, Girolamo 
Benivieni, printed in Venice by Zoppino and Vincenzo di Paolo themselves in 
1522. Aldo did not call his sequence of octavo editions a series, but the idea of 
seriality was made explicit by Gabriele Giolito in Venice through the publica- 
tion of verse anthologies entitled “Libro primo,” “Libro secondo,” and so on, 


25 Harry George Fletcher 111, New Aldine Studies: Documentary Essays on the Life and Work of 
Aldus Manutius (San Francisco: Rosenthal, 1988), 43-59. 

26 Angela Nuovo and Christian Coppens, I Giolito e la stampa nell'Italia del XVI secolo 
(Geneva: Droz, 2005), 125-69. 

27 Alberto Tinto, Annali tipografici dei Tramezzino (Venice and Rome: Istituto per la collabo- 
razione culturale, 1968), figures after p. 97. 

28 For Isabella’s correspondence on this subject, see Clifford M. Brown, Isabella d'Este and 
Lorenzo da Pavia: Documents for the History of Art and Culture in Renaissance Mantua 
(Geneva: Droz, 1982), 55-59, 72, 74-75, 207-08. 
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and then through the use of terms such as "collana" (“necklace”) or “ghirlanda” 
(“garland”) to link one edition with others.?? An implication of this kind of 
marketing was that all the editions in any of his series were equally valuable. 

As regards the reliability of printed texts themselves, a claim that was fre- 
quently repeated on title pages, in colophons, in prefaces, and in dedicatory 
letters, was that they had been corrected carefully.?? Such assertions suggested 
that the text had at least been checked before it went to a compositor. They 
would have been encouraged by competition with rival editions of the same 
text, but they are found in all kinds of books. They first appeared in the fif- 
teenth century at the end of books, next to information about the printer. For 
example, early editions of the Rhetorica of George of Trebizond (Trapezuntius) 
end with these Latin verses: 


Correxit Veneta rhaetor Benedictus in urbe. 
Hanc emat orator qui bonus esse velit. 

Si nescis ubi sit venalis, quaere lemanum 
Spiram, qui praecii codici auctor erit.?! 


(Benedictus the rhetorician in the city of Venice corrected [the work]; let 
anyone who wishes to be a good orator buy it. If you do not know where 
it is for sale, ask Spira the German, who will decide the price of the book.) 


The reader is being invited not only to purchase the book but also to trust 
its editor, probably the scholar Benedetto Brugnoli, and, by implication, the 
printer of the first edition (not before 1472), Wendelin of Speyer, who is iden- 
tified as responsible for publication and as a contact for sales; the trustwor- 
thiness of both men is at stake. Wendelin's edition of a legal text, the Super 
secunda parte Digesti novi of Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1473), links a similar invi- 
tation to purchase the book with a guarantee of the quality of all publications 
by this printer: 


Si correcta voles Digesta evolvere legum, 
Hec eme, que nulla carpere parte potes. 
Perlege: non parvo sunt emendata labore. 
Nil nisi correctum vendere Spira iubet. (fol. [M5"]) 


29 Nuovo and Coppens, I Giolito e la stampa, 10-15. 
30 On the advertisement of such claims, see Trovato, Con ogni diligenza corretto, 19-29. 
31 Quoted from the edition of Milan: Leonardus Pachel, 30 July 1493, fol. [q]8*. 
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(If you wish to unfold the Digests of the laws in a correct form, buy these, 
which you can criticise at no point. Read [them] thoroughly: they have 
been emended with no little labour. Spira orders nothing to be sold 
unless it is correct.) 


In both these cases, we see an emphasis on trust in the context of commerce: 
the customer-reader can buy with confidence in the product. Also in 1473, the 
colophon verses of Wendelin's edition of Roberto Caracciolo's Sermones quad- 
ragesimales de poenitentia begin: "Vendelinus ego gentis cognomine Spiere | 
Roberti haec caste purgata volumina pressi" (^I, Wendelin of the family named 
Speyer, printed these correctly purified volumes by Roberto"). The colophon of 
Wendelin's edition of Dante's Commedia (1477) refers with less confidence to 
the role of the editor, Cristoforo Berardi, but the point made is the same: 


Christofal Berardi pisaurense detti 
opera e facto indegno correctore, 
per quanto intese di quella i subietti. 


(Cristoforo Berardi of Pesaro took on the task and became the unworthy 
editor, in so far as he understood its subject matter.) 


In the sixteenth century, claims to accuracy in print were given greater 
prominence through statements made on title pages. Erasmus, we saw, bridled 
at “grand promises on the title-page," and he added that buyers should be guar- 
anteed against defects in books “si titulus promittit exactam diligentiam, et 
liber scatet mendis" ("if the title-page promises diligent accuracy and the book 
is stuffed with blunders").?? The vernacular or Latin terminology that print- 
ers used to make such promises generally included a past participle such as 
castigato, 
"recognitus, " sometimes accompanied by terms such as “fedelmente,” “fidel- 


na 
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"corretto," “ricorretto,” "emendato, revisto,” “rivisto,” “rassettato,” or 


»« nu 


iter” "con diligenza,” "diligenter," “diligentemente,” “accurate,” "accuratissime," 
or “nuovamente. “Riformato” could suggest some kind of rewriting. These 
descriptors gradually become more common from the second decade of the 
century onwards, across the peninsula. The texts concerned were of all kinds 
and ranged from longer works to brief ones, from works of high prestige to 
works of popular appeal. Editions that provide early examples on their title 
pages include the devotional treatise by Domenico Cavalca, Spechio di croce 
novamente impresso et con debita diligentia corretto et in lingua fiorentina ridutto 


(Venice: Manfredo Bonelli, 1515), El contrasto di Carnevale et de la Quaresima, 


32 Adagia (Opera, 2.3), 19; Adages, trans. Mynors, n. 
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novamente stampata et diligentemente corretta (Rome: at the instance of 
Giovanni Battista Carminate, 1517), and Giovanni Boccaccio's Fiammetta [...] 
dopo la ultima e più fedel firentina impressione novamente revista. Correti prima 
gli errori scorsi per incuria del impressor a' suoi lochi segnati et redutta etiam 
a più leggibbili charattere et commoda forma: como facilmente si vede (Venice: 
Cesare Arrivabene, 1518). Correction of vernacular texts according to the rules 
of the Tuscan language is asserted in cases such as the edition of Cavalca just 
cited, the Vita de li sancti patri novamente con molte additione stampata, et in 
lingua toscha diligentemente correcta et historiata (Venice: Giacomo Penzio for 
Nicoló Zoppino and Vincenzo di Paolo, 1517), or the 1520 edition of Caviceo's 
Libro del peregrino mentioned above, “diligentemente in lingua toscha cor- 
recto" (“diligently corrected into Tuscan"). The concept of restoration to integ- 
rity in the vernacular appears early in an edition of Petrarch's poems “in la 
loro primaria integrità et origine restituti" (Venice: Bernardino Stagnino, 1513). 
Nicoló Zoppino claimed in 1530 to be offering even the compositions of the 
poet-performer Serafino Aquilano in a newly integrated form: Del Seraphino 
Aquilano poeta elegantissimo l'opere damore con ogni diligentia corrette et alla 
sua integrità ridotte nuovamente. When an edition from the second half of the 
century announced its contents as Guerrino detto il Meschino, con accuratis- 
sima diligenza novamente corretto, di maniera che in ogni sua parte è fatto chi- 
aro, et illustre (Venice: Pietro De Franceschi, 1575), the grandiose wording of its 
title page made the work, composed by Andrea da Barberino at the start of the 
fifteenth century, sound like a canonical work of literature: in fact, this popular, 
unpretentious chivalric romance in prose was well known but not particularly 
illustrious. 

Claims about textual restoration could also be made in paratexts that fol- 
lowed the title page. Cassiodoro Ticinese, the editor of the works of Benivieni 
in 1522, "novissimamente rivedute et da molti errori espurgate" (“very recently 
revised and purged of many errors"), addresses his dedicatee, Bernardino 
Patavino, with a reference to the publisher's hope of benefit as well as to his 
own polishing of literature: 


Più et più giorni sono, Bernardino mio, trascorsi, ch'io da Messer Nicolò 
Zopino richiesto foi, che corrigendo volessi con diligenza l’opera presente 
rivedere, acciò che così corretta di nuovo la rimandasse in luce, affer- 
mando che molto allui di emolumento, et a me non pocha lode de ciò 
risulterebbe. Non potendo io lecitamente l'honesta sua dimanda recusare, 
[...] tolsi l'impresa (benché laboriosa) ad istirpare gli errori nell'opera già 
detta pullulati, qual per avanti in stampa meno che ben corretta, non 
altrimenti che rutilante gemma in vilissimo sterco giacceva, onde all'aut- 
tor suo eccellente più dishonor assai che lode partoriva. Io nondimeno, 
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quanto le facultadi del mio debol ingegno sono state bastevoli, l'ho con 
accurata vigilanza alla primiera nitidezza ridotta, non posponendo l'os- 
servatione delle Regoli [sic] del Volgar più terso idioma. Il che a ciascuno 
chi di tal gentilezza é (come tu) seguitatore, di non mediocre diletto gli 
sia caggione. (fol. A1") 


(It was many days ago, Bernardino, that I was asked by Nicoló Zoppino 
to revise this work, correcting it diligently, so that he could republish it 
thus corrected. He believed that from this he would gain much profit 
and I would gain no little praise. Unable to refuse his honourable request 
rightly, [...] I took on the task, laborious though it was, of eradicating the 
errors that had multiplied in this work, which previously languished in 
a less than correct printed edition, no different from a glittering jewel in 
the vilest dung, thus generating much more dishonour than praise for 
its excellent author. None the less, I have brought it back to its original 
clarity, in so far as the abilities of my weak intellect have allowed, not 
neglecting respect for the rules of the purest vernacular language. This 
should be a cause of no small pleasure to anyone who, like you, is a fol- 
lower of such fineness.) 


In truth, the revision was arbitrary and unfaithful to Benivieni's contemporary 


Florentine language. Lodovico Domenichi uses similar language in the dedica- 


tory letter of his revised version of Luigi Pulci's chivalric romance, Il Morgante: 


il meglio ch'io ho saputo, presala pennain mano, ho tolta la cura di ridurlo 
a quell'ornamento che la mia ignorantia li può dare. L'harei tornato alla 
candidezza che si conviene al suo merito, se '| mio valore havesse saputo 
farlo. Cosi rivestitolo un poco meglio, da che egli andava dattorno lacero, 
et male in arnese, lo mando a V. S.33 


(to the best of my ability, picking up my pen, I have taken it upon myself 
to restore it to whatever adornment my ignorance can bestow on it. I 
would have brought it back to the purity that it deserves, if my ability had 
been sufficient. Having thus clothed it a little better, since it was circulat- 
ing in tatters and looking shabby, I send it to your lordship.) 


Probably Cassiodoro Ticinese, and surely Domenichi, were aware that the 


state of “nitidezza” or “candidezza” to which they wished to restore their texts 


33 


Luigi Pulci, Morgante Maggiore di Luigi Pulci, nuovamente stampato, et corretto per m. 
Lodovico Domenichi (Venice: Girolamo Scotto, 1545), fol. A2. 
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reflected their own stylistic ideal rather than the author's original practice. 
Lodovico Dolce, on the other hand, was well-intentioned as an editor in wish- 
ing to bring Boccaccio's Decameron back to its pristine state when he worked 
on the text in Venice for his editions of 1541 and 1552, but he lacked the philo- 
logical competence necessary to make improvements. This great work was 
not only much enjoyed in this period but also much studied as the major 
model for Italian literary prose, and Dolce apparently could not conceive that 
Boccaccio's language differed from what was considered correct in the usage of 
the sixteenth century. He dedicates the 1541 edition of the Decameron to Pietro 
Bembo, author of the Prose della volgar lingua (1525), and he seeks to explain 
why until now exemplars of the work have departed from the linguistic ideals 
upheld by Bembo. He begins by reiterating the argument that the meanness of 
printers and the incompetence of correctors have tended to corrupt texts: "da 
una parte l'avaritia degli impressori, et d'altra la ignorantia de' correttori hanno 
fatto et fanno che pochi Autori hoggi si trovino, che non habbiano di una lunga 
et molto diligente castigatione havuto bisogno o che tuttavia non l'habbiano" 
(“the avarice of printers on the one hand, and the ignorance of editors on the 
other, have meant and mean that there are few authors nowadays who have 
not required lengthy and very careful correction or who have still not received 
it"). As for this work, the Decameron, 


l'habbiamo veduta lungamente andar per man de gli huomini più incor- 
retta et più guasta di ciascuna, se io non m'inganno, che sia alla nostra 
memoria pervenuta. A questo si aggiunge che, essendo ella stata per 
adietro trascritta da mercatanti, o da huomini per la più parte ignoranti 
di lettere, havendo alcuni che la impresa pigliarono di mandarnela fuori 
corretta, trovata variation grande tra gli essemplari, ciascuno quella 
forma che più gli piacque per la migliore sciegliendo, non giudicò che 
mistiero facesse di maggiore et di più sana investigatione. Et che diremo 
della temerità d’altri, i quali, di compiacere a se medesimi dilettandosi, 
corrompendo le lettioni d'i buoni testi, hanno voluto che ’1 Boccaccio 
favelli vie più tosto al modo loro nuovo, et non apprezzato da alcuno, che 
al suo antico et propio, approvato già tanti anni? Per cagione adunque di 
questi tali è avenuto che il Decamerone, dal quale le regole della volgar 
Grammatica si sono prese, poche o niuna ne i loro libri ve n'habbia ser- 
vate compiutamente, o ve ne servi. 


(we have seen it circulating for a long time more incorrect and in a sor- 
rier state than any other work in living memory, if I am not mistaken. 
Moreover, since it was copied out in the past by merchants or by men 
mostly ignorant of literature, when some people took on the task 
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of publishing it in a correct state and found a great deal of difference 
between copies, everyone decided the form they preferred was the best 
one, and did not consider there was a need for further and deeper inves- 
tigation. And what shall we say of the recklessness of others who, taking 
delight in their own pleasure and corrupting the readings of good texts, 
have wanted Boccaccio to speak ever more in their new manner, liked by 
nobody, rather than in his old and proper manner, approved of already 
for so many years? On account of these people, then, it has come about 
that the Decameron, the source of the rules of vernacular grammar, has 
followed or follows few or none of these rules fully in their books.)34 


But Dolce's corrections tended to impose his own grammatical rules, largely 
derived from Petrarch's verse, onto Boccaccio's usage: he did not know enough 
about the history of the Florentine language and he had too narrow a concep- 
tion of Boccaccio's linguistic range. Dolce gives similar arguments in the letter 
to readers of his quarto edition of 1552, in which he rejected some old features 
of fourteenth-century Florentine usage because, in his view, *non é verosim- 
ile che egli [Boccaccio] volesse empir le carte di parole antiche, che sogliono 
rendere oscurità, o abiette o vile; le quali si usarono nella età sopra lui” (“it is 
implausible that Boccaccio wanted to fill his pages with old words that tend to 
be obscure or despicable or base, words that were used in the age before his").35 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, printers might also advertise 
correction that resulted from increased scrutiny of printing on the part of the 
Holy Office. A case in point is the edition of the Decameron printed in 1573 by 
the Florentine press of Filippo and Iacopo Giunta. The title page announces 
the work as Il Decameron di messer Giovanni Boccacci Cittadino Fiorentino. 
Ricorretto in Roma, et Emendato secondo l'ordine del sacro Conc[ilio] di Trento, 
et riscontrato in Firenze con Testi Antichi et alla sua vera lezione ridotto da’ 
Deputati di loro Alt[ezze] Ser[enissime]. Nuovamente stampato. 1573. As well 
as emphasizing that the work was being published in Boccaccio's own city, 
this statement makes two types of claim to trustworthiness. First, correction 
and emendation have been carried out in Rome according to the order of the 
Council of Trent. The Council had placed this work on its Index of Prohibited 
Books in 1564 “quamdiu expurgatae ab iis, quibus res Patres commiserunt, 
non prodierint" (“until purged by those to whom the Fathers [appointed to 


34 Il Decamerone di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio novissimamente alla sua vera et sana lettione 
ridotto (Venice: Francesco Bindoni and Maffeo Pasini, 1541), fol. *27. 

35 Il Decamerone di M|esser] Giovanni Boccaccio nuovamente alla sua vera lettione ridotto 
(Venice: Gabriele Giolito, 1552), in quarto, fol. *4". 
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draft the Index] entrusted the matter”).86 The main objection of the Church 
was that Boccaccio often depicted the clergy as corrupt or immoral, and thus 
cuts and substitutions had to be made in the text of 1573.3” The claim on the 
title page would have elicited trust in the text's conformity with the new rules 
among devout readers and, more pragmatically, among all those, including 
booksellers, who might fear prosecution by the Holy Office. All readers would 
surely have been concerned about the authenticity of a text emended in this 
way, but they would have found some reassurance in the title's second asser- 
tion of trustworthiness: that a team of scholars, the four Deputati appointed 
by "their highnesses"— Cosimo 1 de' Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany (who was 
also the dedicatee of the edition), and his son Francesco 1—had provided a 
text that was as close as they thought possible to Boccaccio's original. The title 
mentions the use of old texts, emphasizing the historical dimension that pre- 
vious editors had not appreciated fully. The philological correction carried out 
in Florence on the parts of the work that were not censored was, in fact, one of 
the major pieces of textual scholarship of the sixteenth century. For once, the 
claims of the editors had merit, certainly more so than those of Dolce in 1541 
and 1552. 

A text type that raised further questions about trust was translation: readers 
might need reassurance about the competence and care with which a specific 
task had been carried out or more generally, in the case of vernacularizations, 
about the capacity of the younger language to express the same meaning as 
the classical source. Translators made their own claims to trustworthiness,?? 
but such assertions were also made increasingly on title pages by print publish- 
ers on behalf of their translations from around the 1530s, using phrases such 
as "tradotto fedelmente, 


nu » &« 


tradotto con diligenza,’ “tradotto secondo gli suoi 
veri sensi,” "fideliter translatus,” or "fideliter expressus." An example is a ver- 
sion of the history of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides “nuovamente dal 
greco idioma nella lingua thoscana con ogni diligenza tradotto per Francesco 
di Soldo Strozzi fiorentino" (*newly translated from Greek into Tuscan with 
great diligence by Francesco di Soldo Strozzi of Florence") (Venice: Vincenzo 
Valgrisi, 1545). A few years later, Strozzi brought out a version of the continua- 


tion of the history by Xenophon, "Con la correttione nel fine de gli errori fatti 


36  J.M. de Bujanda, Index de Rome, 1557, 1559, 1564 (Sherbrooke: Centre d'études de la 
Renaissance, 1990), 384, 827. 

37 Claudia Tapella and Mario Pozzi, “L'edizione del ‘Decameron’ del 1573: lettere e documenti 
sulla rassettatura,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 165 (1988): 54-84, 196-227, 
366-98, 511-44. 

38 For examples of translators' claims to diligence in the fifteenth century, see Andrea 
Rizzi, Vernacular Translators in Quattrocento Italy: Scribal Culture, Authority, and Agency 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 63-67. 
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da chi per prima tradusse el libro. Nuovamente et fedelmente tradotte dall'id- 
ioma greco nell'italiano" (“With the correction at the end of the errors made 
by the book's first translator. Newly and faithfully translated from Greek to 
Italian") (Venice: Niccoló Bascarini, 1550). The "first translator" mentioned here 
was another man working for the Venetian presses, Lodovico Domenichi, who 
had vernacularized a Latin translation for Gabriele Giolito in 1547. Another 
edition that sought to provide reassurance about accuracy is that of an anony- 
mous vernacularization of a history of France composed in Latin by an Italian 
member of the French court, Paolo Emili's De rebus gestis Francorum (Paris: 
Vascosan, 1539). The translation was published in 1549 by Michele Tramezzino 
with the title Historia delle cose di Francia raccolta fedelmente da Paolo Emilio 
da Verona, e recata hora a punto dalla latina in questa nostra lingua volgare. As 
well as asserting that Emili had put his history together faithfully, this wording 
claimed that the translator had rendered the original Latin precisely. 

Professing correctness in vernacular translations of the Bible was especially 
important for those who supported the reform of the Church. For instance, a 
version printed in Geneva in 1562 by Frangois Duron (anonymous, but attrib- 
utable to Filippo Rustici of Lucca) has the title La Bibia, che si chiama il Vecchio 
Testamento, nuovamente tradutto in lingua volgare secondo la verità del testo 
hebreo. [...] Quanto al Nuovo Testamento è stato riveduto e ricorretto secondo la 
verità del testo greco.?? The printing, reading, and possession of translations of 
the Bible in any vernacular language had been forbidden, without the permis- 
sion of the Holy Office, in the Index of Prohibited Books issued by Pope Paul Iv 
in 1559.4? The edition of 1562 must have been intended mainly for Italian speak- 
ers in Switzerland and Northern Europe, but copies were probably smuggled 
across the Alps into Italy; several are found today in Italian libraries. 

A more oblique way of asserting trustworthiness was to include a list of 
errata after printing had almost been completed, as was seen above in the 
case of Dolce's translation of Philostratus. Such lists of errors gave reassurance 
that the printed sheets had at least been checked before they left the printing 
house, even if they meant that readers would have to correct their own copies 
by hand. However, these last-minute lists were at best ambiguous invitations to 
trust, since they suggested that proofreading in advance of printing had been 
inadequate. Sometimes blame for the errors listed was openly passed on to 
compositors, and this provided further evidence of lack of coordination and 


39 Paolo Trovato, L'ordine dei tipografi: lettori, stampatori, correttori tra Quattro e Cinquecento 
(Rome: Bulzoni, 1998), 156-58. 

40 Bujanda, Index de Rome, 1557, 1559, 1564, 325, 331, 785; Gigliola Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: 
la censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della Scrittura (1471-1605) (Bologna: il Mulino, 
1997), 84-85. 
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quality control. Aldo Manuzio claimed that, in spite of his printers' blunders, 
he had readers' interests at heart when he listed errors in the first dated book 
printed by him, the Greek grammar of Constantinus Lascaris (the Erotemata, 
1495, fols *1'-*27): "Non fieri potuit quin impressores quaedam, ut assolent, 
inverterint depravarintque. Quare opus fuit ut totum librum percurrerem, 
quaeque alicuius esse momenti videbantur errata annotarem. Id quidem fec- 
imus, ut exiret liber in manus studiosorum quam emendatissimus" (“It was 
inevitable that the printers in the usual way would make some alterations and 
mistakes. So I had to go through the whole book and make a note of mistakes 
which seemed to be of some importance. We did this so that the book should 
come into the hands of students as free from error as possible").*! There follows 
his list of misprints, the minor ones presumably being omitted. Exasperation 
on the part of an editor led to more detailed accusations of incompetence 
when the Paulina de recta Paschae celebratione, a treatise on the reform of the 
calendar and the date of Christ's Passion written by Paul of Middelburg, the 
Dutch bishop of Fossombrone in the Marche, was printed in that town in 1513 
by Ottaviano Petrucci. This was a technically difficult piece of printing, and the 
bishop employed alocal scholar, Girolamo Postumo (Hieronymus Posthumus), 
to carry out corrections on the printed text. Postumo provides a list of fifty-two 
errors but feels that he also had to pass the responsibility for the state of the 
text on to particularly ignorant printers: 


Si qua, lector candidissime, in hoc opere errata offendes, ea correctori 
non adscribas velim, sed chalcographis: qui cum docti non sint, saepenu- 
mero literas invertant, dictiones pro dictionibus, et subsultantes syllabas 
reponant necesse est. Insuper ne nescius omnium existas, scire debes 
Ioannem Baptistam aethiopem adulescentulum imberbem excusoriae 
artis tyrocinium in hoc opere exercuisse. (fol. GG4”) 


(Honest reader, if you find any errors in this work, please do not lay them 
to the account of the corrector, but to that of the printers. Since they 
are not learned, it is inevitable that they often turn letters upside down, 
replace one word with another, and have to replace the syllables that 
jump about. Further, so that you may be apprised of the facts, you should 
know that Giovanni Battista, an Ethiopian and a beardless youth, served 
his apprenticeship as a compositor on this work.)^? 


41 Aldus Manutius, The Greek Classics, ed. and trans. N. G. Wilson (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2016), 8-9. 

42 Anthony Grafton, The Culture of Correction in Renaissance Europe (London: British 
Library, 2011), 85-87. On this edition, see also Stanley Boorman, Ottaviano Petrucci: 
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Postumo continues with a list of fifty-two errors that he had noted: 
"Annotabimus tamen errores aliquos in transcursu inventos, in quibus impres- 
sores hallucinati sunt” (“We shall, however, note some errors found cursorily, 
in which the printers wandered in their minds"). Some of these errors were 
corrected during printing, but not in all copies. 

As Postumo's wording ("errores aliquos") might suggest, lists of errors could 
be incomplete, and they were occasionally followed by an invitation to readers 
to make further emendations themselves, as if the corrector has been over- 
whelmed by the task. An example comes from the end ofthe first printed Italian 
grammar, Giovan Francesco Fortunio's Regole grammaticali della volgar lingua 
(Ancona: Bernardino Guerralda, 1516). It must have been the author himself 
who invited readers to check quotations and to make their own corrections 
to the punctuation and to minor misprints: "Degl'errori fatti ne' testi allegati, 
li libbri d'essi auttori correttori saranno. Degl'incorretti punti, virgole, accenti 
et spati, delle inverse et imperfette lettere, ogni lettore non ignorante ne potrà 
essere buono conoscitore” (“The books of these authors will correct errors in 
quotations. Any educated reader will be able to recognize incorrect full stops, 
commas, spaces, and inverted and imperfect letters") (fol. H6"). One editor, 
Tizzone Gaetano, even invited expert readers to make their own improve- 
ments to his edition of Boccaccio's Fiammetta (Venice: Bernardino Vitali, 1524), 
ironically a story of broken trust, a woman abandoned by her lover. In his letter 
of dedication to Dorotea Gonzaga, Gaetano says he is leaving wide margins so 
that those who cultivate Tuscan can note corrections to the text: 


io, per margine del libro, tanto di spatio lascio, che in quello gli huomini 
experti, lontani da la animosità, de la lingua amadori, et inchinati al bene 
amare l'excellentissimo autor de l'opra (non prendendone io punto di 
sdegno) potranno et col tempo, cosi al pristino luogo suo riducerla, come 
io al potere essere agevolmente bene intesa, l'ho ridotta. (fol. [A]3") 


(I leave enough space in the margins so that experts who are without 
animosity, lovers of the language, and well disposed to the work's most 
excellent author can (with no ill will on my part) in time bring it back to 
its original state, just as I have made it easily comprehensible.) 


In the end, Gaetano seems to be telling the reader, it is up to you to use your 
own good judgement: I have concentrated on making the text comprehensible, 


Catalogue Raisonné (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 47—48, 210, 
230—35, 724—40, and Massimo Danzi, La biblioteca del cardinal Pietro Bembo (Geneva: 
Droz, 2005), 198-200. 
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but you are not obliged to trust that it represents what the author wrote. 
Girolamo Ruscelli provides a list of the most serious errors that, in spite of the 
printer's diligence, have crept into the text of the Annotationi et avvertimenti 
that follow his edition of Ariosto's Furioso (Venice: Vincenzo Valgrisi, 1558), 
but he leaves "al giudicio del Lettore gli altri che per puro error di stampa si 
conoscono" (*to the reader's judgement the others that can be taken to be 
mere printing errors”),43 and he invites readers to correct any mistakes in his 
paratexts that he has not been able to find: "Se vi si trovano altri errori cosi 
nell'Istorie come nelle Favole, prego i lettori che con maggior patientia li correg- 
gano che non ho io fatto riconoscerli: se veramente sono i Canti trasportati, leg- 
gino la Tavola che a beneficio delli studiosi eta questo effetto ho fatto qui porre" 
(fol. m1”) ("If there are other errors in the Histories and the Fables, I ask readers 
to correct them with greater patience than I have shown in identifying them. 
If the canto numbers have been transposed, they should read the Index that 
Ihave had placed here for the benefit of scholars and for this purpose"). 

From the point of view of readers, dealing with direct or indirect claims to 
trust in printed editions was not straightforward. We have seen that several 
factors could raise doubts about the reliability of texts. Some people voiced 
criticisms of printing for causing a decline in standards of accuracy, and print- 
ers and editors might admit within their own editions that the processes of 
composition and proof-correction had not always been effective. A few edi- 
tors criticized the methods of others. A character in Anton Francesco Doni's 
dialogue I marmi (1552) attacked the haphazard methods of non-Florentine 
editors: *un correttore corregge in un modo e quell'altro a un altro, chi lieva, 
chi pone, certi scorticano e certi altri intaccano la pelle” (“one editor corrects 
in one way and another otherwise, some delete, some insert, some flay [the 
text] and others damage its hide"). Another character complains of “correttori 
testericci, perché non vanno secondo gli scritti, ma fanno a modo loro. Peró si 
trova stampato un libro bene e male, e una medesima parola in diversi modi" 
("stubborn editors, because they don't follow what is written but carry on in 
their own way. Thus one finds one book printed well and badly, and the same 
word [written] in different ways").** An outspoken dispute arose very publicly 
in the mid-sixteenth century between two leading editors working in Venice, 
Dolce and Ruscelli.45 The latter was also the target of lacerating criticism in 
private from the pen of the Florentine Vincenzio Borghini, one of the Deputati 
who edited the Decameron in 1573; Borghini wrote, for example, in a letter of 


43 Grafton, The Culture of Correction, 87. 

44 Anton Francesco Doni, J marmi, ed. Carlo Alberto Girotto and Giovanna Rizzarelli, 2 vols 
(Florence: Olschki, 2017), 1: 133, 182. 

45 Trovato, Con ogni diligenza corretto, 241-52. 
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that year, of "voci e maniere di dire, che [...] negli altri Testi erano state guaste, 
o ridotte all'uso moderno, e bene spesso all'uso Latino da certi Ruscelli, che son 
propriamente la peste di questa lingua" (*words and expressions that [...] in the 
other texts had been spoiled or modernized and very often Latinized by certain 
Ruscellis, the real plague of this language”).46 Printers themselves could abuse 
the trust of readers. Counterfeit Aldine octavo editions were produced in Lyon 
from 1501 or 1502 by Bartolomeo Trotti and Baldassarre da Gabiano.*’ Printers’ 
devices, one of the mechanisms through which trust was evoked, could also 
be used in order to deceive. For example, an edition of Castiglione's Libro del 
cortegiano that appeared in 1587 came, according to its title page, from the 
Venetian press of Domenico Giglio, whose device appears here with his motto 
“Sic semper ero” (“I shall always be thus"), another claim to constancy and 
continuity. But typographical evidence shows that the real printer was Conrad 
Waldkirch of Basel. Ironically, the text offered by this Swiss impostor was based 
on an earlier uncensored edition, and therefore it was more authentic than the 
text that had appeared in Venice in 1584 “riveduto et corretto,” in other words 
with alterations recently made to its content for doctrinal reasons, by Antonio 
Ciccarelli, doctor of theology.48 The trend towards asserting trustworthiness in 
Italian print culture seems to be in inverse proportion to the actual trust felt by 
readers, and it may have responded in part to an increased awareness that their 
trust was being stretched increasingly thin. Indeed, the claims were repeated 
so routinely that they might have bred distrust. For a long time after the inven- 
tion of the printing press, readers in Italy would surely have hesitated, much 
more than we do nowadays, to believe that texts set in type had been repro- 
duced according to principles and procedures that merited their confidence. 
46 X Raccolta di prose fiorentine, 4.4 (Florence: Tartini e Franchi, 1745), 240-41. For other com- 
ments made by Borghini about Ruscelli's methods, see Chiara Gizzi, “Girolamo Ruscelli 
editore del Decameron: polemiche editoriali e linguistiche,” Studi sul Boccaccio 31 (2003): 
327-48 (334-48), and Simon Gilson, Reading Dante in Renaissance Italy: Florence, Venice 
and the “Divine Poet" (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 127-29. 
47 David J. Shaw, "The Lyons Counterfeit of Aldus's Italic Type: A New Chronology,’ in The 
Italian Book 1465-1800: Studies Presented to Dennis E. Rhodes on his zoth Birthday, ed. 
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